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PREFACE. 


THE  AMERICAN   HALL  OF  FAME. 

AT  LAST  America  has  a  Hall  of  Fame.    Its  tablets  bear  the  names  of 
those  who  made  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  what 
it  is — the  First  and  Foremost  of  Nations. 
This  Book  contains  the  Stories  of  the  Lives,  Exciting  Experiences  and 
Achievements  of  those  Famous  Americans  whose  names  constitute  the 
American  Roll  of  Fame,  whose  glorious  deeds  and  victories  on  land  and  sea 
entitle  them  to  have  their  names  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  of  History. 

AMERICA  NEEDED  A  HALL  OF  FAME. 

Rome  engraved  its  heroic  names  in  the  Pantheon;  all  the  Ancient 
Eastern  Nations  immortalized  their  mightiest  sons  by  enduring  memorials; 
Imperial  France  has  written  Napoleon's  name  in  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides,  while  the  Royalists  have  inscribed  their  sovereigns'  titles  at  St. 
Denis;  England  has  inscribed  the  names  of  her  heroes  at  St.  Paul's  or  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  Austria  has  carved  her  imperial  titles  at  the  Church  of 
the  Capuchines,  Vienna;  the  names  of  Spain's  most  famous  sovereigns  are 
written  for  all  ages  in  the  Escurial;  while  Germany  has  her  Hall  of  Heroes, 
at  Berlin,  where  may  be  seen,  written  in  golden  letters,  those  names  she 
most  reveres. 

All  forms  of  human  greatness  are  recognized  in  this  American  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  to  insure  impartial  selections,  a  Board  of  Electors,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  this  country,  was  chosen  as  a 
jury  to  pass  upon  the  names  of  those  whose  talents  entitled  them  to  places 
upon  the  memorial  tablets. 

THOSE  WHO  SELECTED  NAMES  FOR  THE  ROLL  OF  FAME. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Grover  Cleveland — Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
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Benjamin  Harrison — Late  ex-President  of  the  United  States. 

Melville  Weston  Fuller — Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Andrew  D.  White — Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 

Charles  W.  EHot — President  of  Harvard  University. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley — President  of  Yale  University. 

C.  C.  Harrison — President  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard — President  of  Wellesley  College. 

George  Washburn — President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key. 

Seth  Low — President  of  Columbia  University. 

George  F.  Edmunds — United  States  ex-Senator  from  Vermont. 

David  Brewer — Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Whitelaw  Reid — Editor  New  York  Tribune. 

Edward  Everett  Hale — Author,  Orator  and  Publicist. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman — Poet  and  Business  Man. 

The  following  University  and  College  Presidents  were  also  members  of 
the  Board  of  Electors : 

E.  A.  Alderman — President  of  Tulane  University. 
James  B.  Angell — President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
John  H.  Barrows — President  of  Oberlin  College. 
.    W.  S.  Chaplin — President  of  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 
William  H.  Crawford — President  of  Allegheny  University. 
James  R.  Day — President  of  Syracuse  University. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce — President  of  Brown  University. 
George  A.  Gates — President  of  Iowa  College. 
William  De  Witt  Hyde — President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
David  S.  Jordan — President  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Henry  Morton — President  of  Stevens  Institute. 
Mrs.  Ahce  F.  Palmer — Ex-President  Wellesley  College. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers — Ex-President  Northwestern   University. 
David  S.  Schaaf — President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
James  M.  Taylor — President  of  Vassar  College. 
Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas — President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Charles  F.  Thwing — President  of  Western  Reserve  College. 
William  J.  Tucker — President  of  Dartmouth  College. 
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NOTED  PROFESSORS  OF  HISTORY  AND  SCIENTISTS. 

Henry  C.  Adams — University  of  Michigan. 

Charles  M.  Andrews — Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Frank  W.  Blackmar — University  of  Kansas. 

Edward  G.  Bourne — Yale  University. 

Henry  E.  Bourne — Western  Reserve  College. 

George  J.  Brush — Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Edward  Channing — Harvard  University. 

Richard  H.  Dabney — University  of  Virginia. 

Clyde  A.  Duniway^Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Frederick  M.  Fling — University  of  Nebraska. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale — University  bi  Michigan. 

Charles  W.  Hunt— New  York  City. 

J.  F.  Jameson — Brown  University. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson — University  of  Chicago. 

Joseph  L.  Conte — University  of  California. 

A.  C.  McLaughlin — University  of  Michigan. 

J.  H.  McPherson — University  of  Georgia. 

Anson  D.  Morse — Amherst  College. 

Edward  Pickering — Harvard  University. 

Rossiter  W.  Raymond — New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan — Catholic  University,  Washington. 

Robert  D.  Sheppard — Northwestern  University. 

George  S.  Swain — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

William  H.  Welsh — ^Johns  Hopkins  University. 

W.  M.  West — University  of  Minnesota. 

PUBLICISTS,  EDITORS  AND  AUTHORS. 

John  S.  Billings — New  York. 
Borden  P.  Bowne — Boston. 
James  M.  Buckley — Madison,  N.  J.  - 

Edward  Eggleston — Madison,  Ind. 
George  P.  Fisher — New  Haven,  Conn. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder — New  York. 
Albert  B.  Hart — Cambridge,  Mass. 
John  F.  Hurst — Washington,  D.  C. 
St.  Clair  McKelway — Brooklyn. 
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Philip  V.  Myers — Cincinnati. 
George  E.  Post — Beirut,  Syria  (Asia). 
James  F.  Rhodes — Boston. 
Albert  Shaw — New  York. 
William  M.  Sloane— New  York. 
Moses  Coit  Tyler— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Anson  J.  Upton — Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner — Hartford,  Conn. 
Goodrow  Wilson — Princeton,  N.  J. 

JUDGES  OF  STATE  SUPREME  COURTS. 

G.  W.  Tortch— Utah. 

J.  M.  Bartholomew — North  Dakota. 

M.  S.  Mansfield— Nevada. 

Theodore  Brantley — Montana. 

John  Campbell — Colorado. 

Judge  Cassoday — Wisconsin. 

Dighton  Carson — South  Dakota. 

W.  H.  Dent — West  Virginia. 

W.  T.  Faircloth — North  Carolina. 

R.  R.  Gaines — Kansas. 

J.  H.  Hazelrig — Kentucky. 

James  Keith — Virginia. 

Judge  McClellan — Alabama. 

F.  T.  Nicholls — Louisiana. 

J.  R.  Nicholson — Delaware. 

T.  L.  Norval — Nebraska. 

C.  N.  Potter — Wyoming. 

C.  M.  Start — Minnesota. 

R.  F.  Taylor— Florida. 

Judge  Wolverton — Oregon. 

T.  H.  Woods — Mississippi. 

This  Volume  gives  just  what  the  Patriotic  Boys  and  Girls — and  the 
Men  and  Women,  as  well — of  America  should  know  about  the  Famous 
Americans  whose  names  constitute  the  Roll  of  Fame. 
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WASHINGTON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

CHAPTER   I. 

WASHINGTON  IN  TRAINING  FOR  GREAT  EXPLOITS— SAVES 

BRITISH  ARMY  FROM  ANNIHILATION— 

BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT. 


4  ^  T    DON'T  want  any  advice  from  a  little  colonel  of  militia!"     Thus 

I  thundered  General  Edward  Braddock,  commanding  the  English  and 
American  force  which,  in  1756,  sought  to  drive  the  French  and 
Indians  from  what  was  then  the  extreme  u.nsettled  western  section  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Braddock  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne — where  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  now  stands. 

This  insult  was  directed  at  George  Washington,  then  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  who  begged  the  British  general  not  to  lead  his  men  to  certain  death. 

Braddock  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  young  officer  who  presumed 
to  know  more  about  war  than  a  veteran  who  had  been  fighting  for  thirty 
years. 

"But  Indian  fighting  is  different  from  regular  warfare,  General,"  per- 
sisted Washington. 

"You  will  answer  me,  sir,  when  so  ordered,"  was  the  brutal  reply. 

A  tightening  of  the  closed  lips  and  a  fiery  glance  from  the  eyes  of  the 
brilliant  young  Colonial  officer  showed  the  strong  spirit  within.  Washing- 
ton said  not  another  word.     He  merely  saluted  respectfully  and  withdrew. 

Washington's  heart  was  heavy,  for  he  knew  the  stubborn  Braddock  was 
leading  his  little  army  to  ruin. 

There  never  was  a  trap  laid  for  men  of  Braddock's  stamp  into  which  they 
failed  to  walk.  They  are  good  men  from  the  shoulders  down,  and  Wash- 
ington knew  it  well. 

Braddock  was  brave  enough,  his  courage  having  been  tried  more  than 
once  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  that  a  few  hun- 
dred redskins  should  have  bothered  the  head  of  His  Majesty,  the  beloved 
King  George  HI. 

Washington  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  cautioned  his  men  to  keep 
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a  sharp  lookout.  He  had  fought  the  savages  more  than  once;  he  knew  what 
good  shots  they  were;  also  their  cunning,  treachery  and  skill  in  trapping 
unsuspecting  whites,  and  he  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  soldiers  was  sealed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  the  "little  colonel  of 
militia"  and  the  gallant  native-born  Americans,  hardly  a  man  of  Braddock's 
army  would  have  returned  to  tell  the  story. 

Braddock  did  not  know  that  to  send  regular  troops  against  the  wily  red 
men  of  the  West,  without  first  examining  every  bush,  tree  and  rock  on  the 
way,  was  only  ordering  them  out  to  be  shot. 

Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  men  were  slain  without  any  chance 
whatever  to  defend  themselves. 

Hundreds  of  Braddock's  men  were  killed  by  an  unseen  enemy.  The 
British  regulars  closed  up  their  ranks  after  each  murderous  fire  from  the 
dense  brush  and  undergrowth  by  the  roadside,  but  they  only  shot  aimlessly 
into  the  trees  in  reply.  Finally,  terrorized  by  the  rain  of  death  from  a  foe 
they  could  not  locate,  they  broke  and  ran  for  their  lives. 

BRITISH   HUDDLED   LIKE   SHEEP. 

The  British  were  like  a  lot  of  sheep  huddled  together  in  a  pen,  waiting 
for  the  butchers  to  come  along  and  cut  their  throats. 

It  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre,  and  General  Braddock  fully  realized, 
before  he  died,  how  foolish  he  had  been. 

The  British  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before,  and  afterwards 
first  looked  where  they  were  going. 

Washington  and  his  Americans,  by  adopting  the  Indian  method  of  fight- 
ing, drove  the  savages  away. 

The  latter  had  great  fun  in  picking  off  the  British,  but  when  they  had  to 
face  the  long-barreled  rifles  of  W^ashington's  hunters  and  trappers — well, 
it  was  different. 

Those  frontiersmen  could  shoot  the  eye  out  of  a  squirrel  as  far  as  they 
could  see  it;  they  could  handle  their  rifles  with  a  skill  and  quickness  that 
were  marvelous. 

The  Indians  were  fine  marksmen,  but  they  dreaded  a  conflict  with  the 
American  "sure-shots,"  as  they  called  them. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1756,  Braddock's  army  had  arrived  near  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  neighboring  country  had  been  reconnoitered  to  determine 
upon  a  plan  of  attack. 
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The  fort  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  Monongahela  with  a  deserted 
camp  beyond  Great  Meadows,  but  there  was  a  narrow  pass  between  them  of 
al:out  two  miles,  with  the  river  on  the  left  and  a  very  high  mountain  on  the 
right,  and  quite  impassable  for  carriages. 

The  route  determined  on  was  to  cross  the  Monongahela  by  a  ford  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  camp;  proceed  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  for 
about  five  miles,  then  recross  by  another  ford  to  the  eastern  side  and  push 
on  to  the  fort.  The  river  at  these  fords  was  shallow,  and  the  banks  were  not 
steep. 

According  to  the  plan  of  arrangement,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  with 
the  advance,  was  to  cross  the  river  before  daybreak,  march  to  the  second 
ford,  and,  recrossing  there,  take  post  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  main  force. 

The  advance  was  to  be  composed  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  infantry,  the  independent  company  of  Captain  Horatio 
Gates  and  two  six-pounders. 

Washington,  who  had  already  seen  enough  of  regular  troops  to  doubt 
their  infallibility  in  wild  bush  fighting,  and  who  knew  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  ground  they  Vvcre  to  traverse,  ventured  to  suggest  that  on  the  follow- 
day  the  Virginia  rangers,  being  accustt)med  to  the  country  and  to  Indian 
warfare,  might  be  thrown  in  the  advance. 

The  proposition  drew  the  angry  reply  from  the  general,  above  quoted. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  9th,  before  daylight.  Colonel  Gage  crossed 
with  the  advance,  followed  at  some  distance  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  quarter- 
master-general, with  a  working  party. 

A  party  of  about  thirty  savages  rushed  out  of  the  woods  as  Colonel  Gage 
advanced,  but  were  put  to  flight  before  they  had  done  any  harm. 

TROOPS   LOOKED   IN   FINE   FORM. 

By  sunrise  the  main  body  turned  out  in  full  uniform.  The  officers  were 
perfectly  equipped.    All  looked  as  if  arrayed  for  a  fete,  rather  than  a  battle. 

Washington,  who  was  weak  from  recent  sickness,  mounted  his  horse 
and  joined  the  stafi  of  General  Braddock,  \A\o  was  scrutinizing  everything 
with  the  eye  of  a  martinet.  As  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should 
do  it  in  the  greatest  order,  with  bayonets  fixed,  colors  flying,  and  drums 
and  fifes  beating  and  playing. 

They  made  a  gallant  appearance  as  they  forded  the  Monongahela  and 
wound  along  its  banks  and  through  the  open  forests,  gleaming  and  glit- 
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taring  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  stepping  buoyantly  to  the  music  of  the 
band. 

Washington,  with  his  keen  and  youthful  relish  for  military  affairs,  was 
delighted  with  their  perfect  order  and  equipment,  so  different  from  the 
rough  bush  lighters,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Roused  to  new 
life,  he  forgot  his  recent  ailments  and  broke  forth  in  expressions  of  enjoy- 
ment and  admiration. 

Often  in  after  life  he  used  to  speak  of  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  first 
sight  of  a  well-disciplined  European  army,  marching  in  high  confidence  and 
bright  array,  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  second  ford.  Gage,  with  the  advance,  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela,  posted  according  to  orders;  but 
the  river  bank  had  not  been  sufficiently  sloped. 

The  artillery  and  baggage  drew  up  along  the  beach  and  halted  until  one, 
when  the  second  crossing  took  place,  drums  beating,  fifes  playing  and  colors 
flying,  as  before. 

When  all  had  passed,  there  was  again  a  halt  close  by  a  small  stream 
called  Frazier's  Run,  until  the  general  arranged  the  order  of  march. 

First  went  the  advance,  under  Gage,  preceded  by  the  engineers  and 
guides;  then  St.  Clair  and  the  working  party.  On  each  side  were  four 
flanking  parties. 

Then,  at  some  distance,  the  general  followed  with  the  main  body,  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  preceded  and  flanked  by  light  horse  and  squads  of 
infantry;  the  Virginian  and  other  provincial  troops  formed  the  rear  guard. 

The  ground  before  them  was  level  until  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
rising  ground,  covered  with  long  grass,  low  bushes  and  scattering  trees, 
sloped  gently  up  to  a  range  of  hills.  The  whole  country  was  practically  a 
forest,  with  no  clear  opening  but  the  road,  which  was  flanked  by  two  ravines, 
concealed  by  trees  and  thickets. 

Braddock's  troops  marched  forward  through  the  center  of  the  plain 
as  if  on  review  in  St.  James'  Park.  Near  two  o'clock  heard  an  excessively 
quick  and  heavy  firing  in  front. 

Washington,  who  was  with  the  general,  surmised  that  the  evil  he  had 
apprehended  had  come  to  pass.  For  want  of  scouting  parties  ahead  the 
advance  parties  were  suddenly  and  warmly  attacked. 

A  MASSACRE,   NOT   A   BATTLE. 
Braddock  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  to  hasten  to  their  assist- 
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ance  with  the  vanguard  of  the  main  body,  eight  hundred  strong.  Four 
hundred  were  posted  to  protect  the  artillery  and  baggage.  The  firing  con- 
tinued with  fearful  yelling.  There  was  a  terrible  uproar,  and  the  general 
himself,  finding  the  turmoil  increased,  moved  forward. 

The  van  of  the  advance  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  composed  of 
two  companies  of  carpenters  and  pioneers  and  two  companies  of  grenadiers. 
Suddenly  the  engineer,  who  preceded  them  to  mark  out  the  road,  gave  the 
alarm,  "French  and  Indians!"  A  body  of  them  was  approaching  rapidly, 
cheered  on  by  a  Frenchman  in  gayly  fringed  hunting  shirt,  whose  gorget 
showed  him  to  be  an  officer.  There  was  sharp  fighting  on  both  sides  at 
first.  Several  of  the  enemy  fell,  among  them  their  leader;  but  a  murderous 
fire  broke  out  from  among  the  trees  and  a  ravine  on  the  right,  and  the  woods 
resounded  with  unearthly  whoops  and  yelling. 

The  Indian  rifle  was  at  work,  leveled  by  unseen  nands.  Most  of  the 
grenadiers  and  pioneers  were  shot  down.  The  survivors  were  driven  in  on 
the  advance. 

Gage  ordered  his  men  to  fix  bayonets  and  form  in  order  of  battle.  They 
did  so  in  hurry  and  trepidation,  but  Vv^ould  not  scale  the  hih  on  the  right, 
from  where  there  was  the  severest  firing. 

Not  a  platoon  would  quit  the  line  of  march.  The  men  were  more  dis- 
mayed by  the  yells  than  by  the  rifles  of  the  unseen  savages.  The  latter 
extended  themselves  along  the  hill  and  in  the  ravines;  but  their  whereabouts 
was  only  known  by  their  demoniac  cries  and  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their 
rifles. 

The  soldiers  fired  wherever  they  saw  the  smoke.  Their  ofificers  tried 
in  vain  to  restrain  them  until  they  could  see  their  foe,  but  all  orders  were 
unheeded;  in  their  fright  they  shot  at  random,  killing  some  of  their  own 
flanking  parties  and  men  of  the  vanguard  as  they  came  running  in. 

The  covert  fire  grew  more  intense.  In  a  short  time  most  of  the  officers 
and  many  of  the  men  of  the  advance  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Gage 
himself  received  a  wound. 

The  advance  fell  back  in  dismay  upon  St.  Clair's  corps,  which  was  equally 
dismayed.    The  cannon  belonging  to  it  were  deserted. 

Colonel  Burton  came  up  with  reinforcements,  and  was  forming  his  men 
to  face  the  rising  ground  on  the  right,  when  both  of  the  advanced  detach- 
ments fell  back  upon  him.    All  was  now  confusion. 

General  Braddock  tried  to  rally  the  men. 

"We  will  fight,"  they  said,  "if  we  can  see  the  enemy,  but  it  is  useless  to 
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fire  at  trees  and  bushes.    We  cannot  stand  to  be  shot  down  by  an  invisible 
foe." 

The  colors  were  advanced  in  different  places;  the  general  ordered  the 
officers  to  form  the  men  and  advance,  but  the  soldiers  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  either  bj-  threats  or  entreaties. 

BRAVE   VIRGINIANS    PROTECT   REGULARS. 

The  Virginia  troops,  accustomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  scat- 
tered themselves  and  took  post  behind  trees,  Avhence  they  could  pick  off 
the  lurking  foe.    In  this  way  they,  in  some  degree,  protected  the  regulars. 

Washington  advised  General  Braddock  to  adopt  the  same  plan  with  the 
regulars,  but  Braddock  persisted  in  forming  them  into  platoons.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  cut  down  from  behind  logs  and  trees  as  fast  as  they  could 
advance. 

Several  attempted  to  take  to  the  trees,  without  orders,  but  the  general 
stormed  at  them,  called  them  cowards  and  even  struck  them  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword. 

Several  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  taken  post  and  were  doing  good 
service  in  this  manner,  were  slain  by  the  fire  of  the  regulars,  directed  v;her- 
ever  a  smoke  appeared  among  the  trees. 

The  British  officers  behaved  with  consummate  bravery.  Washington 
beheld  with  admiration  those  who,  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  had  appeared 
to  have  an  almost  effeminate  regard  for  personal  ease  and  convenience,  now 
exposing  themselves  to  imminent  death,  with  a  courage  that  kindled  with 
thickening  horrors. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  inspiriting  the  men  to  drive  off  the  enemy  from  the 
flanks  and  regain  the  cannon,  they  would  dash  forward  singly  or  in  groups. 

They  were  invariably  shot  down,  for  the  Indians  aimed  from  their  coverts 
at  every  one  on  horseback,  or  Vvho  appeared  to  have  command. 

Some  were  killed  by  random  shots  of  their  own  men,  who,  crowded  in 
masses,  fired  with  affrighted  rapidity,  but  without  aim. 

Soldiers  in  the  front  ranks  were  killed  by  those  in  the  rear. 

Between  friend  and  foe,  the  slaughter  of  the  officers  was  terrible. 
»A11  this  while  the  woods  resounded  with  the  unearthly  yelling  of  the 
savages. 

Now  and  then  one  of  them,  hideously  painted,  with  feathered  crest,  would 
rush  forth,  scalp  an  officer  who  had  fallen  and  then  dart  to  cover  again. 

Througiiout  that  disastrous  day  Washington  distinguished  himself  by 
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courage  and  presence  of  mind.  His  brother  aides  were  wounded  and  dis- 
abled early  in  the  action,  and  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of  the 
general  devolved  on  him. 

His  danger  was  imminent  and  incessant.  He  was  in  every  part  of  the 
field,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  murderous  rifle. 

Two  horses  were  shot  under  him.  Four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat. 
His  escape  vv'ithout  a  wound  was  almost  miraculous.  He  rode  about  in  the 
most  exposed  manner,  and  used  to  say  that  he  expected  every  moment  to 
see  him  fall. 

At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  the  main  body  to  bring  the  artillery  into 
action.  Everything  there  was  in  confusion,  as  the  Indians  had  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  flank  the  reserve  and  carry  slaughter  into  the  ranks. 

Sir  Peter  Halket  had  been  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  The 
men  who  should  have  served  the  guns  were  paralyzed.  Had  they  raked  the 
ravines  with  grapeshot  the  day  might  have  been  saved. 

WASHINGTON    HANDLES   ARTILLERY. 

In  his  ardor  Washington  sprang  from  his  horse,  wheeled  and  pointed 
a  brass  field  piece  with  his  own  hand,  and  directed  an  effective  discharge 
into  the  woods — but  neither  his  efforts  nor  example  were  of  avail.  The  men 
could  not  be  kept  to  the  guns. 

General  Braddock  remained  in  the  center  of  the  field  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

The  Virginia  rangers,  who  had  been  most  efficient  in  covering  his  posi- 
tion, were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded. 

Many  of  his  of^cers  had  been  slain  within  his  sight.  Five  horses  had  been 
killed  under  him;  still  he  kept  his  ground,  vainly  endeavoring  to  check  the 
flight  of  his  men,  or  at  least  to  effect  their  retreat  in  good  order. 

At  length  a  bullet  passed  through  his  right  arm,  and  lodged  itself  in  his 
lungs.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  but  was  caught  by  Captain  Stewart,  of  the 
Virginia  Guards,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  another  American  and  a  servant, 
placed  him  in  a  turhbril. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  they  got  him  out  of  the  field.  In  his  despair 
he  desired  to  be  left  there,  to  die  with  his  men. 

The  rout  now  became  complete.  Baggage,  stores,  artillery,  everything 
was  abandoned.    The  wagoners  took  each  a  horse  and  fled. 

The  officers  were  swept  off  with  the  men  in  this  headlong  flight,  which 
was  rendered  more  precipitate  by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages,  num- 
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bers  of  whom  rushed  forth  from  their  coverts  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to 
the  river  side,  kilHng  several  as  they  dashed  across  in  tumultuous  confusion. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the  victors  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  their  eager- 
ness to  collect  the  spoil. 

The  shattered  army  continued  its  flight  after  it  had  crossed  the  Monon- 
gahela,  a  wretched  wreck  of  the  brilliant  force  that  had  recently  gleamed 
along  its  banks,  confident  of  victory. 

Out  of  eighty-six  of^licers  twenty-six  had  been  killed  and  thirty-six 
wounded. 

The  number  of  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded  was  upward  of  seven 
hundred. 

The  Virginia  corps  had  suffered  the  most;  one  company  had  been  almost 
annihilated;  another,  besides  those  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ranks,  lost  all 
its  officers,  even  to  the  corporal. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ford  of  the  river  General  Braddock, 
with  his  wounded  aides-de-camp  and  some  of  his  officers,  had  stopped  to 
have  his  wounds  dressed. 

WASHINGTON    FAITHFUL    ALWAYS. 

Washington  attended  him  with  faithful  assiduity.  Braddock  was  still 
able  to  give  orders,  and  had  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  possession 
of  the  ground  until  reinforced. 

Most  of  his  men  were  stationed  in  an  advantageous  spot  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  road,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  posted  out 
small  parties  and  sentinels,  but  before  an  hour  had  elapsed  most  of  the  men 
had  stolen  off. 

Being  thus  deserted,  Braddock  and  his  officers  continued  their  retreat, 
the  general  being  carried  on  a  litter  by  soldiers.  They  were  subsequently 
joined  by  Gage  with  eighty  men  he  had  rallied. 

Washington,  meantime,  notwithstanding  his  weak  state,  being  found 
most  efficient  in  frontier  service,  was  sent  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp,  forty 
miles  distant,  with  orders  to  hurry  forward  provisions,  hospital  stores  and 
wagons  for  the  wounded.    He  had  an  escort  of  two  grenadier  companies. 

It  was  a  hard  and  melancholy  ride  throughout  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  tidings  of  the  defeat  preceded  him,  borne  by  the  wagoners, 
who  had  mounted  their  horses,  on  Braddock's  fall,  and  fled  from  the  field 
of  battle. 
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They  had  arrived,  haggard,  at  Dunbar's  camp  at  midday,  the  Indians' 
yells  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 

"All  is  lost!"  they  cried. 

"Braddock  is  killed!  We  saw  wounded  officers  borne  off  from  the  field 
in  bloody  sheets!    The  troops  are  all  cut  to  pieces!" 

A  panic  fell  upon  the  camp.  The  drums  beat  to  arms.  Many  of  the 
soldiers,  wagoners  and  attendants,  took  to  flight,  but  most  of  them  were 
forced  back  by  the  sentinels. 

Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  evening  and  found  the  agitation 
still  prevailing.  The  orders  he  brought  were  executed  during  the  night, 
and  he  ,was  in  the  saddle  early  in  the  morning  accompanying  the  convoy 
of  supplies. 

At  Gist's  plantation,  about  thirteen  miles  off,  he  met  Gage  and  his  scanty 
force  escorting  Braddock  and  his  wounded  officers.  Captain  Stewart  and  a 
sad  remnant  of  the  Virginia  Light  Horse  still  accompanied  the  general  as 
his  guard. 

The  captain-  had  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  him  during  the 
retreat.  There  was  a  halt  of  one  day  at  Dunbar's  camp  for  the  repose  and 
relief  of  the  wounded. 

On  the  13th  they  resumed  their  melancholy  march,  and  that  night 
reached  the  Great  Meadows.  The  proud  spirit  of  Braddock  was  broken  by 
his  defeat. 

He  remained  silent  the  first  evening  after  the  battle,  only  ejaculating 
at  night:    "Who  would  have  thought  it!" 

He  was  equally  silent  the  following  day;  yet  hope  still  seemed  to  linger 
in  his  breast,  from 'another  ejaculation:  "We  shall  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time!" 

He  was  grateful  for  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  Captain  Stewart  and 
Washington,  and  more  than  once,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
gallantry  displayed  by  the  Virginians  in  the  action. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  BRADDOCK. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  in  his  last  moments,  he  apologized  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  petulance  with  which  he  had  rejected  his  advice,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  his  favorite  charger  and  his  faithful  servant.  Bishop,  who 
had  helped  to  convey  him  from  the  field. 

General  Braddock  died  on  the  night  of  the  13th  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
the  place  of  Washington's  discomfiture  in  the  previous  year. 
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His  obsequies  were  performed  before  break  of  day.  The  chaplain  hav- 
ing been  wounded,  Washington  read  the  funeral  service. 

All  was  done  in  sadness  and  without  parade,  so  as  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  lurking  savages,  who  might  discover  and  outrage  his  grave. 

It  is  doubtful  even  whether  a  volley  was  fired  over  it,  that  last  military 
honor  he  had  recently  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

The  place  of  his  sepulture,  however,  is  known,  and  pointed  out. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attributed,  both  in  England  and 
America,  to  Braddock's  obstinacy,  his  technical  pedantry  and  his  military 
conceit.  He  had  been  continually  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  ambush 
and  surprise,  but  without  avail. 

Had  he  taken  the  advice  urged  on  him  by  Washington  and  others  to 
employ  scouting  parties  of  Indians  and  rangers,  he  would  never  have  been 
so  signally  surprised  and  defeated. 

The  obsequies  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock  being  finished,  the  escort 
continued  its  retreat  with  the  sick  and  wounded. 

On  the  17th  the  sad  cavalcade  reached  the  fort,  and  were  relieved  from 
the  incessant  apprehension  of  pursuit. 

To  add  to  the  disgrace  of  Braddock's  defeat,  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  attacking  party  consisted  of  only  seventy-two  French  soldiers, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  Canadians  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Indians,  led  by  Captain  de  Beaujeu. 

General  De  Contrecoeur,  commander  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  received 
information,  through  his  scouts,  that  the  English,  three  thousand  strong, 
were  within  six  leagues  of  his  fort. 

Despairing  of  making  an  effectual  defense  against  such  a  superior  force, 
he  v;as  balancing  in  his  mind  whether  to  abandon  his  fort  without  awaiting 
their  arrival  or  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms. 

In  this  dilemma  Beaujeu  prevailed  on  him  to  let  him  sally  forth  with  a 
detachment  to  form  an  ambush  and  give  check  to  the  enemy. 

De  Beaujeu  was  to  have  taken  post  at  the  river,  and  disputed  the  passage 
at  the  ford.  For  that  purpose  he  was  huri-ying  forward  when  discovered 
by  the  pioneers  of  Gage's  advance  party. 

He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight. 

The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  French  and  Indians  did 
not  exceed  seventy. 

Such  was  the  scanty  force  which  the  imaginations  of  the  panic-stricken 
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army  had  magnified  into  a  great  host  and  from  which  they  had  fled  in 
breathless  terror,  abandoning  the  whole  frontier. 

FRENCH   SURPRISED   AT  THEIR   VICTORY. 

No  one  could  be  more  surprised  than  the  French  commander  himself 
when  the  ambuscading  party  returned  in  triumph  with  a  long  train  of  pack 
horses,  laden  with  booty,  the  savages  uncouthly  clad  in  the  garments  of  the 
slain,  grenadier  caps,  officers'  gold-laced  coats  and  glittering  epaulets,  flour- 
ishing swords  and  sabers  or  firing  off  muskets,  and  uttering  fiend-like  yells 
of  victory. 

But  when  De  Contrecoeur  was  informed  of  the  utter  rout  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  much-dreaded  British  army  his  joy  was  complete. 

He  ordered  the  guns  of  the  fort  to  be  fired  in  triumph,  and  sent  out 
troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

After  this  defeat  the  English  officers  had  much  more  respect  for  Wash- 
ington than  before,  but  they  said  they  never  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  such  a  homicidal  style  of  fighting. 

They  wanted  to  see  the  enemy  before  them. 

Could  these  same  officers  have  seen  250,000  English  and  colonial  troops 
fighting  50,000  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  1899,  1900  and  1901,  they  would 
possibly  have  changed  their  minds. 

Twenty  years  after  Braddock's  defeat,  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
these  same  American  marksmen  had  the  opportunity  of  using  the  British 
as  targets,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  latter. 

The  leader  of  the  American  forces  was  this  same  "little  colonel  of 
militia." 

During  the  War  of  Independence  it  often  happened  that  the  British  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  was  greater  than  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Americans  opposed  to  them. 

The  British  were  never  able  to  understand  why  their  cousins  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  were  such  good  shots.  As  the  Americans  were  rather  busy 
all  during  the  Revolution  they  had  no  time  to  explain. 

At  the  battle  of  New  Orleans — this  was  in  the  War  of  1812 — fifteen  hun- 
dred Americans,  under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  killed  and  wounded  about 
four  thousand  of  the  English,  led  by  General  Packenham.  The  latter  was 
among  the  slain. 

The  American  loss  was  fifteen. 

General  Jackson's  real  and  genuine  fighting  men  (those  who  made  it 
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so  warm  for  the  British)  were  hunters  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  some 
of  whom,  it  was  said,  were  born  with  rifles  in  their  hands. 

They  were  not  disciphned,  and  their  instructions  in  miUtary  tactics  had 
been  limited — but  they  could  shoot. 

AMERICANS   ARE   GOOD   MARKSMEN. 

Three  times  did  the  British  troops,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire, 
charge  upon  Jackson's  keen-eyed  riflemen,  and  three  times  they  staggered 
back,  the  ground  over  which  they  passed  being  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  Scotch  regiment  broke  and  ran  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

When  the  English  reformed  for  the  last  charge  the  order  was  given  to 
advance. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  ranks.  Both  officers  and  men  well  knew 
that  it  was  suicide  to  approach  the  American  breastworks. 

Was  it  mutiny  or  cowardice?  Before  that  day  no  one  had  ever  charged 
the  English  soldiers  with  being  afraid. 

"Will  you  advance?"  shouted  the  officer  in  command  of  the  surviving 
attacking  force. 

At  last  a  gigantic  grenadier  stepped  out  of  his  place  and  replied: 

"No!  no!  We  can't  go  against  any  such  shooting  as  those  Ameri- 
cans do." 

The  next  order  given  was  to  retire;  the  English  troops  went  aboard  their 
ships  and  sailed  for  home,  never  again  to  come  to  America  as  enemies. 

They  had  been  taught  many  a  bitter  lesson;  and  the  same  lesson  was 
given  the  Mexicans  in  1846,  the  Spaniards  in  1898  and  the  Chinese  "Boxers" 
in  1900. 

The  marksmanship  of  the  American  soldier  and  naval  gunner  is  at  once 
the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Washington  was  a  strong  man,  physically  and  mentally,  and  while  he 
had  not  received  an  extensive  education — he  left  school  at  sixteen — he 
understood  men  and  the  w.orld. 

^  He  was  naturally  a  soldier,  and  there  was  that  look  in  his  clear,  blue  eye 
which  compelled  obedience. 

His  experience  as  a  surveyor,  which  pursuit  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  fiercest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  training  he  received  with  the 
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British  forces  when  expeditions  were  sent  against  the  French  and  their 
savage  allies,  were  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  him. 

WASHINGTON   A   GOOD    FIGHTER. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  he  was 
offered  the  supreme  command  of  the  Continental  Army. 

He  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  country;  had  represented 
Virginia,  his  native  state,  in  the  Continental  Congress;  was  regarded  as  a 
wise,  level-headed  and  far-seeing  man;  had  shown  his  courage  many  times 
in  battle,  and  it  was  known  that  he  was  cool  and  collected  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

He  was  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  Hberty;  his  ability  as  a  military  leader 
was  not  denied,  and  he  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  just  the  man  for 
the  place. 

He  finally  accepted,  after  much  deliberation,  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  never  once,  during  the  dark  years  of  the  conflict,  did  he  lose 
heart. 

His  example  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  who,  without 
food,  clothes  or  shoes,  fought  on. 

Congress  had  no  money  to  pay  the  troops;  the  patriots  made  their  own 
ammunition,  or  captured  it  from  the  British,  who  were  well  supplied  with 
everything. 

When  they  marched  the  roadway  was  spotted  with  blood  from  their  torn 
and  naked  feet. 

When  they  were  whipped — which  was  not  so  often  the  case — they  hoped 
for  better  luck  next  time;  when  they  were  down-hearted  they  looked  at  their 
Commander-in-Chief  and  kept  on  fighting. 

It  is  said  that  Washington  never  lost  his  temper  but  once.  This  was  at 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House,  when  one  of  the  generals  executed 
an  order  given  by  Washington  in  a  manner  the  latter  disliked. 

The  story  runs  that  the  "Father  of  His  Country"  expressed  his  disap- 
proval in  terms  so  plain  and  blunt  that  those  within  hearing  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  understanding  what  he  meant. 

General  Washington  often  admitted  he  possessed  a  most  violent  temper, 
and  that  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  was  for  him  to  control  it.  It  is  also 
a  part  of  the  same  story  that  Washington  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  out- 
break in  Monmouth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  great  justification  in  his 
anger  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WASHINGTON    AS    A    BOY-  HIS    YOUNG    MANHOOD— AN 

OFFICER  AT  NINETEEN— MANY  HARDSHIPS  IN  A 

PERILOUS    MISSION— MARRIAGE    TO 

MRS.    CUSTIS. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was  the  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary 
Washington.  Augustine  was  the  son  of  John  Washington,  who, 
with  his  brother,  Lawrence,  was  the  first  of  the  Washington  family 
to  settle  in  Virginia,  some  two  hundred  years  before  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

John  and  Lawrence  Washington  were  gentlemen.  They  were  of  good 
family.  Lawrence  had  been  .graduated  from  that  fine  old  English  University 
of  Oxford.    John  was  more  of  a  business  man  than  a  scholar. 

Lawrence  and  John  Washington  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  the 
western  bank — about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth — of  the  Potomac  River 
where  John  built  a  house.     He  then  married  Anne  Pope. 

Augustine,  his  second  son,  the  father  of  George  Washington,  inherited 
the  paternal  homestead. 

Augustine  Washington's  first  wife,  Jane  Butler,  was  lovely  in  character, 
and  beautiful  in  person,  but  she  died,  leaving  three  little  motherless 
children. 

The  sorrowing  father,  in  the  course  of  years,  found  another  mother  for 
his  bereaved  household,  and  he  was  most  fortunate  in  his  choice. 

Mary  Ball  was  everything  a  husband  could  desire.  Beautiful  in  person, 
intelligent,  accomplished,  energetic,  prudent,  and  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
she  was  worthy  in  every  way  to  bear  such  a  son  as  he  who  was  the  savior 
and  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Augustine  and  Mary  were  married  on  the  6th  of  March,  1730,  and  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1732,  was  born  their  first  child.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  little  George — the  name  they  bestowed  upon  him — was  to 
become  one  of  the  most  memorable  characters  in  the  annals  of  time. 

.   Little   George   was  sturdy,   and   at   an   early   age   developed   a  noble 
character. 
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He  had  a  vigorovis  constitution,  was  of  fine  form,  and  possessed  great 
bodily  strength.  In  childhood  he  was  noted  for  frankness,  fearlessness  and 
moral  courage.  He  never  tyrannized  over  others;  and  none  was  found 
brave  enough  to  tyrannize  over  him. 

"MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON." 

George  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  leaving  George 
and  five  other  children. 

The  mother,  however,  was  equal  to  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  her. 
The  confidence  of  her  husband  in  her  judgment  and  maternal  love  was 
indicated  when  he  left  the  income  of  the  entire  property  to  her  until  her 
children  should,  respectively,  come  of  age. 

Nobly  she  discharged  the  task.  A  nation  has  paid  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington. 

Hers  was  a  character  simple,  sincere  and  grave,  cheered  with  earnest 
and  unostentatious  piety. 

She  was  a  masterful  woman,  of  a  temperament  not  admitting  of  con- 
tradiction. 

Her  well-balanced  mind  gave  her  great  influence  over  her  son,  which 
she  retained  until  the  hour  of  her  death. 

George  was  just  sixteen  years  old  when  he  left  school.  He  excelled  in 
mathematics,  was  familiar  with  the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
and  of  practical  surveying.  It  was  his  intention  to  become  a  civil  engineer. 
At  that  time  there  was  great  demand  for  such  services,  and  the  employment 
was  lucrative. 

Everything  he  did,  he  did  well.  When  he  wrote  a  letter,  every  word 
was  plain  as  print.  His  diagrams  and  tables  were  never  scribbled  ofT,  but 
executed  with  great  skill  and  beauty. 

After  leaving  school,  George  went  to  spend  a  little  time  with  his  elder 
brother,  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Vernon.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  beautiful 
and  enchanting  spot. 

Lord  Fairfax,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  romantic  tastes,  lured  by  the 
charms  of  that  region,  had  purchased  a  vast  territory,  not  far  from  Mount 
Vernon,  which  extended  far  over  the  Blue  Mountains. 

It  was  a  property  embracing  rivers  and  mountains,  forests  and  prairies, 
and  wealth  not  entirely  explored  even  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Fairfax  was  charmed  with  young  Washington,  his  frankness,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  manhness,  his  gentlemanly  bearing — a  boy  in  years  but  a  man 
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in  maturity  of  wisdom  and  character — and  engaged  this  sixteeri-3'ear-old 
youth  to  explore  and  survey  those  pathless  wilds,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  then  ranged  only  by  wild  beasts  and  savage  men. 

No  lad  of  his  age  ever  before  undertook  a  task  so  arduous.  George 
was  fearless,  and,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  entered  the  wilderness. 

The  journal  he  kept  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  life  he  led.  March  15, 
1748,  he  wrote: 

"Worked  hard  till  night,  and  then  returned.  After  supper,  we  were 
lighted  into  a  room. 

"I,  not  being  so  good  a  woodman  as  the  rest,  stripped  myself  very 
orderly,  and  went  into  the  bed,  as  they  call  it;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  little  straw  matted  together,  without  sheet 
or  anything  else  but  only  one  threadbare  blanket,  with  double  its  weight 
of  vermin. 

"I  was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes,  and  lie  as  my  companions 
did.  Had  we  not  been  very  tired,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  have  slept 
much  that  night. 

"I  made  a  promise  to  sleep  so  no  more  in  a  bed,  choosing  rather  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air  before  a  fire." 

April  2d,  he  put  this  in  the  journal: 

"A  blowing,  rainy  night.  Our  straw,  upon  which  we  were  lying,  took 
fire,  but  I  was  luckily  preserved  by  one  of  our  men  awakening  when  it  was 
in  a  flame.     We  have  run  off  four  lots  this  day." 

George  returned  from  this  tramp  with  all  his  energies  consolidated  by 
toil,  peril  and  hardship.  Though  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
a  responsible,  self-reliant  man. 

The  State  of  Virginia  employed  him  as  public  surveyor,  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  became  a  soldier. 

WASHINGTON'S    EARLY    LOVE    AFFAIRS. 

George  lived  in  the  Fairfax  family.  He  no  longer  seemed  a  boy,  nor 
was  he  treated  as  such. 

Tall,  athletic  and  manly  for  his  years,  his  early  self-training,  and  the  code 
of  conduct  he  had  devised,  gave  a  gravity  and  decision  to  his  conduct. 

His  frankness  and  modesty  inspired  cordial  regard,  but  melancholy  had 
claimed  him  for  her  own. 

This  produced  a  softness  in  his  manner  calculated  to  win  favor  in  ladies' 
eyes. 
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According  to  his  own  account,  the  female  society  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  had  a  soothing  effect  tipon  that  melancholy. 

To  one  at  the  house  of  Lord  Fairfax,  whom  he  addresses  as  his  "dear 
friend  Robin,"  he  wrote: 

"My  residence  is  at  present  at  His  Lordship's,  where  I  might,  was 
my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  there's  a  very 
agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same  house  (Colonel  George  Fairfax's 
wife's  sister). 

"But  that's  only  adding  fuel  to  fire;  it  makes  me  the  more  uneasy,  for, 
by  often  and  unavoidably  being  in  company  with  her,  it  revives  my  former 
passion  for  your  'Lowland  Beauty.' 

"Was  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in  some 
measure  alleviate  my  sorrows  by  burying  that  chaste  and  troublesome 
passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,"  etc. 

The  object  of  this  early  passion  is  not  known. 

Tradition  states  that  the  "lowland  beauty"  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  of  West- 
moreland, afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother  of  General  Henry  Lee,  who 
figured  in  revolutionary  history  as  "Light  Horse  Harry." 

He  was  always  a  favorite  with  Washington,  probably  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  early  tenderness  for  his  mother. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  soothing  effect  of  the  female  society  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  at  Belvoir,  the  youth  found  a  more  effectual 
remedy  for  his  love  and  melancholy  in  the  company  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

His  lordship  was  a  stanch  fox-hunter,  and  kept  horses  and  hounds  in 
the  Enghsh  style. 

The  neighborhood  abounded  with  sport;  but  fox-hunting  in  Virginia 
required  bold  and  skillful  horsemanship. 

Fairfax  found  Washington  as  bold  as  himself  in  the  saddle  and  as  eager 
to  follow  the  hounds. 

When  Washington  was  nineteen  years  old  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
French — who  claimed  much  of  the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States — and  the  people  of  the  British  Colonies. 

WASHINGTON    WAS    A    SOLDIER   AT  NINETEEN. 

The  French  had  prepared  for  contingencies. 

They  launched  an  armed  vessel  of  unusual  size  on  Lake  Ontario, 
fortified  their  trading  house  at  Niagara,  strengthened  their  outposts,  and 
advanced  others  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
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Warlike  preparations  were  likewise  observed  in  the  British  colonies. 

It  was  evident  that  the  claims  to  the  disputed  territories  could  only  be 
settled  by  war,  as  the  English  Government  would  give  up  nothing,  pre- 
ferring to  fight  first. 

In  Virginia,  especially,  the  war  spirit  was  manifest.  The  Province  was 
divided  into  military  districts,  each  having  an  adjutant-general,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  militia. 

George  was  appointed  an  adjutant-general,  and  it  shows  what  must 
have  been  the  maturity  of  his  mind,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
manly  conduct  and  aptness  for  business,  that  the  post  was  readily  obtained, 
although  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age;   and  had  not  sought  it. 

He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  position,  and  set  about  preparing  him- 
self, with  his  usual  method  and  assiduity,  for  his  new  duties. 

Virginia  had  among  its  floating  population  some  military  relics  of  the 
Spanish  War.  Among  these  was  a  certain  Adjutant  Muse,  a  Westmoreland 
volunteer,  who  had  served  with  Lawrence  Washington  in  the  campaign  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  also  been  with  him  in  the  attack  on  Carthagena. 

He  undertook  to  instruct  young  George  in  the  art  of  war;  lent  him 
treatises  on  military  tactics,  put  him  through  the  manual  of  exercise,  and 
gave  him  some  idea  of  evolutions  in  the  field. 

Another  of  Lawrence's  campaigning  comrades  was  Jacob  Van  Braam, 
a  Dutchman  by  birth,  who  had  been  in  the  British  Army. 

Out  of  service,  and  a  master  of  fence,  he  recruited  his  slender  purse 
in  the  time  of  military  excitement  by  giving  the  Virginian  youth  lessons 
in  the  sword  exercise. 

Under  the  instruction  of  these  veterans.  Mount  Vernon,  from  being  a 
quiet,  rural  retreat,  where  George,  three  years  previously,  had  indited  love 
ditties  to  his  "lowland  beauty,"  was  transformed  into  a  school  of  arms. 

He  practiced  the  manual  exercise  with  Adjutant  Muse,  or  took  lessons 
on  the  broad-sword  from  Van  Braam. 

His  martial  studies,  however,  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  critical 
state  of  his  brother's  health. 

Lawrence  had  always  been  delicate,  and  had  repeatedly  been  obliged  to 
travel  for  a  change  of  air. 

There  were  now  pulmonary  symptoms  of  a  threatening  nature,  and  by 
advice  of  his  physicians  he  determined  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies, 
taking  with  him  his  favorite  brother,  George,  as  a  companion. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for  Barbados  on  the  28th  of  September,  1751, 
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landing  on  the  3d  of  November.  Lawrence,  however,  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  insisted  on  returning  home. 

He  hastened  back,  and  reached  Mount  Vernon  in  time  to  die  under  his 
own  roof,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  attended  by  that  brother 
on  whose  manly  affection  his  heart  seemed  to  repose. 

The  paternal  care  ever  manifested  by  him  for  his  youthful  brother, 
George,  and  the  influence  his  own  character  and  conduct  must  have  had 
upon  him  in  his  ductile  years,  have  linked  their  memories  together  in 
history. 

Lawrence  left  a  wife  and  an  infant  daughter  to  inherit  his  ample  estate. 

In  case  his  daughter  should  die  without  issue,  the  estate  of  ]\'Iount 
Vernon,  and  other  lands  specified  in  his  will,  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  her 
mother  during  her  lifetime,  and  at  her  death  to  be  inherited  by  his  brother 
George. 

The  latter  w-as  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will,  such  was  the 
implicit  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity. 

Although  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  the  management  of  affairs 
soon  devolved  upon  him  almost  entirely. 

WASHINGTON'S  SUCCESS  IN  A  PERILOUS  MISSION. 

French  influence  was  successful  in  many  quarters.  Some  of  the  Indians 
who  had  been  friendly  to  the  English  show^ed  signs  of  alienation.  Others 
menaced  hostiHties. 

There  were  reports  that  the  French  were  ascending  the  Mississippi  from 
Louisiana;  France,  it  was  said,  intended  to  connect  Louisiana  and  Canada 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  and  hem  the  English  within  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

The  Ohio  Company  complained  loudly  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Virginia,  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  of  the  threatening  conduct  of  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  looked  round  for  a  person  more  fitted  to  fulfill  a 
mission  which  required  physical  strength  and  moral  energy;  a  courage  to 
cope  with  savages,  and  a  sagacity  to  negotiate  with  white  men. 

Washington  was  pointed  out  as  possessed  of  those  requisites. 

He  was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  official  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  abilities  had  been  manifested  a  second  time,  the  authorities 
renewing  his  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and  assigning  him  the 
northern  division. 
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Washington,  according  to  the  detailed  orders,  was  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  French  stationed  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  vicinity,  their  capability  of  being  reinforced  from  Canada,  the  forts  they 
had  erected,  where  situated,  how  garrisoned,  the  object  of  their  advancing 
into  those  parts,  and  how  they  were  hkely  to  be  supported. 

Washington  arrived  at  Venango,  the  central  point  in  the  disp'jted 
territory,  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  French  colors  were  flying,  the 
redoubtable  Captain  Joncaire  being  in  command. 

On  being  apprised,  however,  of  the  nature  of  Washington's  ertjind, 
Joncaire  informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  officer  at  the  next  fort,  to 
whom  he  advised  him  to  apply  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer. 

In  the  meantime  Joncaire  invited  Washington  and  his  party  to  a  supper 
at  headquarters. 

It  proved  a  jovial  one,  for  Joncaire  and  his  brother  ofificers  pushed  the 
bottle  briskly. 

"The  wine,"  said  Washington  in  his  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  "as 
they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it,  soon  banished  the  restraint 
which,  at  first,  appeared  in  their  conversation,  and  gave  license  to  their 
tongues  to  reveal  their  sentiments  more  freely. 

"They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ohio;  for  that,  although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two 
men  for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory 
to  prevent  any  undertaking. 

"They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  river  from  a  discovery 
made  by  one  La  Salle  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is  to 
prevent  our  settling  on  the  river  or  the  waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some 
families  moving  out  in  order  thereto." 

The  fort  spoken  of  by  Captain  Joncaire  was  situated  on  a  kind  of  island 
on  the  west  fork  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  consisted  of  houses  forming  a  hollow  square,  defended  by  bastions 
made  of  palisades  twelve  feet  high,  picketed,  and  pierced  for  cannon  and 
small  arms. 

jWithin  the  bastions  were  a  guardhouse,  chapel  and  other  buildings,  and 
outside  were  stables,  a  smith's  forge,  and  loghouses  covered  with  bark,  for 
the  soldiers. 

The  reception  of  Washington  at  the  fort  was  very  dififerent  from  the 
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unceremonious  one  experienced  at  the  outpost  occupied  by  Joucaire  and 
his  convivial  messmates. 

When  Washington  presented  himself  at  the  gate,  accompanied  only  by 
his  interpreter,  he  was  met  by  the  officer  second  in  command  and  conducted 
in  due  military  form  to  his  superior — the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre — an  ancient 
and  silver-haired  chevalier  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  courteous  but 
ceremonious ;  mingling  the  polish  of  the  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
with  the  precision  of  the  soldier. 

Having  announced  his  errand  through  his  interpreter,  Van  Braam, 
Washington  offered  his  credentials  and  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

In  his  letter.  Governor  Dinvv'iddie  complained  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
French  forces  into  the  Ohio  country,  erecting  forts  and  making  settlements 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  so  notoriously  known  to  be 
the  property  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Governor  inquired  by  whose  authority  and  instructions  the  French 
Commander-General  had  marched  this  force  into  the  Ohio  country  from 
Canada,  and  made  this  invasion;  intimating  that  his  own  action  would  be 
regulated  by  the  answer  he  should  receive  and  the  tenor  of  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  honored. 

At  the  same  time  he  required  of  Commandant — the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Pierrei — his  peaceful  departure,  and  further  said  that  he  would  forbear  to 
prosecute  a  purpose  "so  interruptive  of  the  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing which  His  Majesty  was  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  with 
the  Most  Catholic  King." 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre  delivered  to 
Washington  his  sealed  reply  to  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

The  purport  of  previous  conversations  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the  whole 
complexion  of  affairs  on  the  frontier,  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington of  the  nature  of  that  reply. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  JOURNEY   HOMEWARD. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  Washington  and  his  little  party  set  out  by 
land  from  Venango  on  their  route  homeward. 

They  had  a  long  winter's  journey  before  them,  through  a  wilderness 
beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties. 

The  pack  horses,  laden  with  tents,  baggage  and  provisions,  were  com- 
pletely jaded;  it  was  feared  they  would  give  out. 
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Washington  dismounted,  gave  up  his  saddle-horse  to  aid  in  transporting 
the  baggage  and  requested  his  companions  to  do  the  same. 

None  but  the  drivers  remained  in  the  saddle. 

He  then  proceeded  to  equip  himself  in  an  Indian  hunting  dress,  and 
bravely  set  out  again,  this  time  on  foot. 

The  cold  increased.  There  was  already  deep  snow,  and  that  which  was 
falling  froze  as  it  fell. 

The  horses  grew  less  and  less  capable  of  traveling,  and  thus  for  three  days 
they  toiled  on  slowly  and  wearily. 

Washington  was  impatient  to  accomplish  his  journey  and  make  his  report 
to  the  Governor,  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  hasten  some  distance  in 
advance  of  the  party,  and  from  there  strike  for  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  by  the 
nearest  course,  directly  through  the  woods. 

He  accordingly  put  the  little  cavalcade  under  the  command  of  his  inter- 
preter and  furnished  him  with  money  for  expenses. 

He  then  disencumbered  himself  of  all  superfluous  clothing,  buckled  him- 
self up  in  a  watch-coat,  strapped  his  pack  up  on  his  shoulders — the  pack 
containing  his  papers  and  provisions — and,  taking  his  gun  in  hand,  left  the 
horses  to  flounder  on.  He  struck  manftflly  ahead,  accompanied  only  by  a 
Mr.  Gist,  who  had  equipped  himself  in  like  manner,  prepared  to  overcome  all 
dangers  and  difflculties. 

At  night  they  lit  a  fire  and  "camped"  by  it  in  the  woods.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  were  again  on  foot,  and  pressed  forward  until  they 
came  to  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver  Creek,  finally  arriving  at  a  place  bear- 
ing the  sinister  name  of  Murdering  Town,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  an 
Indian  massacre. 

Washington,  in  planning  his  route,  had  intended  to  leave  the  regular  path 
at  this  place  and  strike  through  the  dense  woods  for  Shannopins  Town,  two 
or  three  miles  above  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross 
the  Allegheny  River  on  the  ice. 

At  Murdering  Town  he  found  a  number  of  Indians,  all  of  whom  had, 
apparently,  been  advised  of  his  coming. 

These  fellows  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  him.  One  of  them  accosted 
Mr.  Gist  and  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  him. 

The  wary  woodsman  regarded  him  narrowly,  and  thought  he  had  seen 
the  redskin  at  Captain  Joncaire's.  If  so,  he  and  his  comrades  were,  beyond 
doubt,  working  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  their  lying  in  wait  boded 
no  good  for  any  American  they  might  come  across. 
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The  Indian  was  very  curious,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  when  they  had  left 
Venango;  how  they  came  to  be  traveUng  on  foot;  where  they  had  left  their 
horses,  and  when  it  was  probable  the  latter  would  reach  the  pleasant  place 
called  after  the  massacre. 

All  these  questions  only  increased  the  distrust  of  Gist,  and  rendered  him 
extremely  cautious  in  all  his  replies. 

BASE  TREACHERY  OF  AN  INDIAN  GUIDE. 

The  route  hence  to  Shannopins  Town  lay  through  a  trackless  wild,  of 
which  the  travelers  knew  absolutely  nothing;  and,  after  some  consultation, 
therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  engage  one  of  the  Indians  as  a  guide. 

The  red  man  entered  upon  his  duties  with  alacrity,  took  Washington's 
pack  upon  his  back,  and  led  the  way  by  what  he  said  was  the  most  direct 
course. 

After  traveling  briskly  for  eight  or  ten  miles  Washington  became 
fatigued,  and  his  feet  were  very  sore  in  addition;  he  thought,  also,  that  they 
were  taking  a  direction  too  much  to  the  northeast. 

He  came  to  a  halt  and  determined  to  light  a  fire,  make  a  shelter  of  the 
bark  and  branches  of  trees  and  encamp  there  for  the  night. 

The  Indian  demurred,  and  offered,  as  Washington  was  fatigued,  to  carry 
his  gun,  but  the  latter  was  too  wary  to  part  with  his  weapon.  The  Indian 
now  grew  churlish. 

There  were  Ottawa  Indians  in  the  woods,  he  said,  who  might  be  attracted 
by  the  fire  and  surprise  and  scalp  him;  he  urged,  therefore,  that  they  continue 
on.    He  would  take  them  to  his  cabin,  where  they  would  be  safe. 

Gist's  suspicions  increased,  but  he  said  nothing.  Washington's  were  also 
awakened.  They  proceeded  some  distance  further,  when  the  guide  paused 
and  listened. 

He  had  heard,  he  told  them,  the  report  of  a  gun  towards  the  north;  it 
must  be  from  his  cabin,  he  said,  and  accordingly  turned  his  steps  in  that 
direction. 

Washington  began  to  apprehend  an  ambuscade  of  savages. 

He  knew  the  hostility  of  many  of  them  to  the  English  and  what  a  desir- 
able trophy  the  savages  considered  the  scalp  of  a  white  man. 

The  Indian  guide  still  kept  on  toward  the  north.  He  pretended  to  hear 
two  whoops — they  were  from  his  cabin — and  it  could  not  be  far  off. 

They  proceeded  two  miles  further,  when  Washington  signified  his  deter- 
mination to  encamp  at  the  first  Vv'ater  they  should  find. 
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The  guide  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  kept  doggedly  on.  After  awhile  they 
arrived  at  an  opening  in  the  woods,  and,  emerging  from  the  deep  shadows 
in  which  they  had  been  traveling,  found  themselves  in  a  clear  meadow, 
rendered  still  more  light  by  the  glare  of  the  snow  upon  the  ground. 

Scarcely  had  they  emerged  when  the  Indian,  who  was  about  fifteen  paces 
ahead,  suddenly  turned,  leveled  his  gun  and  fired. 

Washington  was  startled  for  an  instant,  but,  feeUng  that  he  was  not 
wounded,  demanded  quickly  of  Gist  if  he  was  shot.  The  latter  answered  in 
the  negative. 

The  Indian,  meantime,  had  run  forward  and  screened  himself  behind  a 
large  white  oak,  where  he  was  reloading  his  gun.  They  overtook  and  seized 
him.  Gist  would  have  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot,  but  Washington 
humanely  prevented  him. 

They  permitted  him  to  finish  the  loading  of  his  gun,  but  after  he  had  put 
in  the  ball  took  the  weapon  from  him  and  let  him  see  that  he  was  under 
guard. 

Arriving  at  a  small  stream,  they  ordered  the  Indian  to  make  a  fire,  and 
took  turns  to  watch  over  the  guns. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Gist,  a  veteran  woodsman  and  accustomed 
to  hold  the  life  of  an  Indian  rather  cheap,  was  somewhat  incommoded  by  the 
scruples  of  his  youthful  commander,  which  might  enable  the  savage  to  carry 
out  some  scheme  of  treachery.  He  observed  to  Washington  that,  since  he 
would  not  suffer  the  Indian  to  be  killed,  they  must  manage  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  decamp  with  all  speed  and  travel  all  night  to  leave  this 
perfidious  neighborhood  behind  them;  but  first  it  was  necessary  to  blind  the 
guide  as  to  their  intentions. 

He  accordingly  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  tone,  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
shooting,  pretended  to  suppose  the  guide  had  lost  his  way  and  had  fired  his 
gun  merely  as  a  signal. 

The  Indian,  whether  deceived  or  not,  readily  chimed  in  with  the  explana- 
tion. He  said  he  now  knew  the  way  to  his  cabin,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Gist,  "you  can  go  home,  and,  as  we  are  tired,  we 
will  remain  here  for  the  night  and  follow  your  track  at  daylight.  In  the 
meantime,  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must  give  us  some  meat 
in  the  morning." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  design  of  the  savage,  he  was  evi- 
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dently  glad  to  get  off.     Gist  followed  him  cautiously  for  a  distance,  and 
listened  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away. 

Returning  to  Washington,  they  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  made 
another  fire,  set  their  compass  and  fixed  their  course  by  the  light  of  it. 

Then,  leaving  it  burning,  they  pushed  forward  and  traveled  as  fast  as 
possible  all  night  in  order  to  gain  a  fair  start  should  anyone  pursue  them. 

Continuing  on  the  next  day,  they  never  relaxed  their  speed  until  night- 
fall, when  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

Finally,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  Washington  reached  Williamsburg  on 
the  1 6th  of  January,  where  he  delivered  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  the  letter  of 
the  French  commandant  and  made  him  a  full  report  of  the  events  of  his 
mission. 

CHEERED  BY  THE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE. 

Washington's  report  of  this  tour  was  published  in  London,  and  attracted 
much  attention,  as  it  contained  conclusive  proof  that  the  French  would  resist 
any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  establish  their  settlements  upon 
the.  Ohio. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session  at  Williamsburg  v/hen  Wash- 
ing returned. 

Modestly  and  unconscious  that  he  would  attract  attention,  he  went  into 
the  gallery  to  observe  the  proceedings. 

The  Speaker  of  that  body  chanced  to  see  him,  and  rising,  proposed  that 
"the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major  Washington,  who  now  sits  in 
the  gallery,  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  important 
trust  lately  reposed  in  him  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor." 

Every  member  of  the  Flouse  rose  to  his  feet,  and  Washington  was  greeted 
with  a  simultaneous  and  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause. 

Embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  honor,  and  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  the  young  hero  endeavored  to  give  utterance  to  his  thanks. 

Out  of  this  painful  dilemma  the  eloquent  Speaker  helped  him  as  gener- 
ously as  he  had  helped  him  into  it. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,"  said  he,  in  his  most  courteous  manner; 
"your  modesty  equals  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  lan- 
guage that  I  possess." 

Nothing  covild  be  more  admirable  than  this  double  stroke,  which  not 
only  relieved  Washington,  but  paid  him  at  the  same  time  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  could  be  bestowed. 

In  November,  1758,  Fort  Duquesne  was  wrested  from  the  French,  and 
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the  valley  of  the  Ohio  passed  from  their  control  forever.  The  Canadas  soon 
after  surrendered  to  General  Wolfe,  and  English  supremacy  was  established 
upon  this  continent  without  a  rival. 

WASHINGTON'S  MARRIAGE  TO  MRS.  CUSTIS. 

Washington  was  now  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  beautiful  estate  of 
Mount  Vernon  had  descended  to  him  by  inheritance. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1759,  Major  Washington  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  beauty.  This  event  was  celebrated 
at  the  White  House,  the  residence  of  the  bride,  in  the  good  old  hospitable 
style  of  Virginians. 

Washington  at  this  period  was  already  wealthy,  while  his  wife  brought 
with  her,  as  her  dower,  a  fortune  of  $100,000. 

After  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  his  youth  he  retired  with  his  bride  and 
her  two  children  to  the  lovely  retreat  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  spent 
fifteen  years  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness. 

Mount  Vernon  is  the  Mecca  of  every  American  pilgrim  who  possesses 
the  smallest  bit  of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  or  admiration  for  the 
memories  of  the  men  who  stood  by  it  in  time  of  sore  trouble. 

■Washington's  tomb,  upon  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  is  a  plain,  simple 
structure,  located  not  far  from  the  old  house  in  which  the  great  general  and 
statesman  lived  so  many  years. 

The  house  stands  upon  a  point  overlooking  the  glorious,  grand  and 
beautiful  Potomac — the  river  he  loved  so  much — and  millions  have  jour- 
neyed to  see  it.  These  pilgrims  come  not  only  from  the  North  American 
Continent,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Everything  in  and  about  the  house  remains  the  same  as  when  Wash- 
ington died,  in  1799.  The  women  of  the  United  States  formed  a  "Mount 
Vernon  Association,"  and  they  see  to  it  that  the  house  and  tomb — relics 
of  "The  Father  of  His  Country,"  are  kept  in  the  best  of  order. 

Not  far  from  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon — just  a  fine  sail  up  the  Poto- 
mac River — is  the  Capital  City  of  the  RepubHc  of  the  United  States,  named 
after  Washington;  and  not  far  south  from  the  White  House,  in  Washington, 
across  the  WHiite  Lot,  stands  the  gleaming  marble  monument,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  This  great  white 
shaft  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  When  Washington  died  the 
City  of  Washington  was  not  yet  built — that  is,  it  was  not  ready  to  move  into. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    STORM    OF    REVOLUTION— LEXINGTON— CONCORD- 
TICONDEROGA— WASHINGTON  CHOSEN 
TO  COMMAND. 


6  6  ]l  /I   Y  GOD!  General  Washington,  how  long  shall  we  continue  to 

jyl     retreat?" 

"We  shall  retreat,  if  necessary,"  was  Washington's  calm  reply, 
"until  we  cross  every  river,  and  keep  on  until  we  cross  every  mountain  of 
our  country — and  there  I  will  make  the  last  stand  against  our  enemies." 

Things  were  not  going  well  with  the  Americans  who  were  fighting  for 
their  independence. 

Everything  was  in  favor  of  the  British,  but  Washington  was  not  the  least 
bit  discouraged. 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  by  his  reply  to  General  Reed. 

Washington  had  scarcely  the  remnant  of  an  army;  the  men  who  stood 
by  him  were  ragged,  hungry,  dispirited,  ill  in  mind  and  body,  but  willing  to 
die  for  the  liberty  they  knew  would  come  in  the  end.  Washington  was  a 
close  observer  of  the  events  between  his  marriage  and  the  culmination  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  English  North  American  Colonies 
in  war. 

The  wars  of  Great  Britain  for  dominion  in  America,  though  crowned 
with  success,  had  engendered  a  progeny  of  discontents  in  her  colonies. 

Washington  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  its  bitter  fruits.  British 
merchants  had  complained  loudly  of  losses  sustained  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  colonial  paper,  issued  during  the  previous  wars  in  times  of  emergency, 
and  had  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Scarce  was  peace  concluded  when  an  order  from  the  board  declared  that 
no  paper  issued  by  Colonial  Assemblies  should  thenceforward  be  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts. 

Washington  deprecated  this  "stir  of  the  merchants"  as  peculiarly  ill- 
timed,  and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  orders  in  question  "would 
set  the  whole  country  in  flames." 
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Whatever  might  be  the  natural  affection  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  for 
the  mother  country — and  there  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove  that  it  was 
deep-rooted  and  strong — it  had  never  been  properly  reciprocated. 

They  desired  to  be  considered  as  her  own  children;  they  were  treated  by 
her  as  victims  for  commercial  plunder. 

Burke  asserted  that  her  policy  toward  them  from  the  beginning  had  been 
purely  commercial,  and  her  commercial  policy  wholly  restrictive. 

"It  was  the  system  of  a  monopoly." 

Her  navigation  laws  had  shut  their  ports  against  foreign  vessels;  obliged 
them  to  export  their  productions  only  to  countries  belonging  to  the  British 
crown;  to  import  European  goods  solely  from  England  and  in  English  ships, 
and  had  subjected  the  trade  between  the  colonies  to  duties. 

All  manufactures,  too,  in  the  colonies  that  might  interfere  with  those  of 
the  mother  country  had  been  either  totally  prohibited  or  subjected  to  intol- 
erable restraints. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  these  prohibitions  and  restrictions  had 
at  various  times  produced  sore  discontent  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  especially  among  those  of  New  England. 

Nearly  all  the  interests  of  these  last  were  chiefly  commercial,  and  among 
them  the  republican  spirit  predominated. 

In  1764  Grenville,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  government  in  England, 
ventured  upon  the  pohcy  from  which  Walpole  had  so  wisely  abstained. 

CLAIMED  THE  RIGHT  TO  TAX  AMERICA. 

Early  in  March  the  eventful  question  was  debated,  "whether  they  had 
a  right  to  tax  America." 

It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Next  followed  a  resolution  declaring  it  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp 
duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  but  no  immediate  step  was  taken 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Grenville,  however,  gave  notice  to  the  American  agents  in  London 
that  he  should  introduce  such  a  measure  on  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  Parliament  perpetuated  certain  duties  on  sugar  and 
molasses — heretofore  subjects  of  complaint  and  opposition;  now  reduced  and 
modified  so  as  to  discourage  smuggling,  and  thereby  to  render  them  more 
productive. 

Duties,  also,  were  imposed  on  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  or  manu- 
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facture  imported  into  the  colonies.  To  reconcile  the  latter  to  these  imposi- 
tions it  was  stated  that  the  revenue  thus  raised  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
their  protection  and  security;  in  other  words,  to  the  support  of  a  standing 
army,  intended  to  be  quartered  upon  them. 

The  New  Englanders  were  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  the  project 
of  taxation. 

They  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  freemen;  of  their 
chartered  rights,  by  which  they  were  to  tax  themselves  for  their  support  and 
defense;  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  who  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  but 
by  themselves  or  their  representatives. 

They  sent  petitions  and  remonstrances  on  the  subject  to  the  King,  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  in  which  they  were  seconded  by  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Franklin  appeared  in  London  at  the  head  of  agents  from  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  to  deprecate,  in  person,  measures  so 
fraught  with  mischief. 

In  March,  1765,  the  act  was  passed,  according  to  which  all  instruments 
in  writing  were  to  be  executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased  from  the 
agents  of  the  British  government. 

What  was  more,  all  offenses  against  the  act  could  be  tried  in  any  royal, 
marine  or  admiralty  court  throughout  the  colonies,  however  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  offense  had  been  committed,  thus  interfering  with  that  most 
inestimable  right,  a  trial  by  jury. 

CERTAINLY  AN  OMINOUS  SIGN. 

It  was  an  ominous  sign  that  the  first  burst  of  opposition  to  this  act  should 
take  place  in  Virginia.  That  colony  had  hitherto  been  slow  to  accord  with 
the  republican  spirit  of  New  England. 

Patrick  Henry's  celebrated  resolutions,  introduced  into  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  declaring  that  the  Assembly  was  the  only  body  which 
could  impose  taxes  had  helped  the  storm  along. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  deemed  the  resolutions  inflammatory,  but 
Henry  defended  them  with  all  the  power  and  force  of  his  eloquence. 

Then  it  was  Henry  said : 

"Caesar  had  his  Brutus;  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell  and  George  the 
Third  (cries  of  'Treason !  Treason !')  may  well  profit  by  their  example. 

"If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it !" 

The  resolutions  were  modified,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  scruples  ©f 
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the  Speaker  and  some  of  the  weak-kneed  and  faint-hearted  members,  but 
their  spirit  was  retained. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Fauquier,  startled  by  this  patriotic  outbreak,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election;  but  the  clarion  had 
sounded. 

The  resolves  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
outcry  over  the  continent.  The  movers  and  supporters  of  them  were 
applauded  as  the  protectors  of  American  Uberty. 

Washington  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  full  of  anxious  thoughts  inspired 
by  the  political  events  of  the  day  and  the  legislative  scene  he  had  witnessed. 

His  recent  letters  had  spoken  of  the  state  of  peaceful  tranquillity  in  which 
he  was  living;  those  now  written  from  his  rural  home  showed  that  he  fully 
participated  in  the  popular  feeling,  and  that  while  he  had  a  presentiment 
of  an  arduous  struggle,  his  patriotic  mind  was  revolving  means  of  coping 
with  it. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  letter  written  to  Francis  Dandridge,  then  in 
London. 

"The  stamp  act,"  said  he,  "engrosses  the  conversation  of  the  speculative 
part  of  the  colonists,  who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  method  of  taxa- 
tion as  a  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,  and  loudly  exclaim  against  the 
violation. 

"What  may  be  the  result  of  this  and  of  some  other  (I  think  I  may  add 
ill-judged)  measures,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 

"This,  however,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to 
the  mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  expectation  of  the  ministry; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  our  whole  substance  already  in  a  manner  flows  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  whatsoever  contributes  to  lessen  our  importations  must  be 
hurtful  to  her  manufactures. 

"The  eyes  of  our  people  already  begin  to  be  opened,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive that  many  luxuries,  for  which  we  lavish  our  substance  in  Great  Britain, 
can  well  be  dispensed  with. 

"This,  consequently,  will  introduce  frugality,  and  be  a  necessary  incite- 
ment to  industry. 

"As  to  the  stamp  act,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one  of  the  first  bad  con- 
sequences attending  it  is  that  our  courts  of  judicature  must  inevitably  be 
shut  up,  for  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  under  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  act  of  Parliament  can  be  complied  with,  were  we  ever 
so  willing  to  enforce  its  execution. 
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"And  not  to  say  (which  alone  would  be  sufficient)  that  we  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  there  are  many  other  cogent  reasons 
which  prove  that  it  would  be  ineffectual." 

ALL  AMERICAN  COLONIES  AROUSED. 

The  patriotic  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  had  started  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
echoing  throughout  the  land,  and  roused  one  legislative  body  after  another 
to  follow  the  example  of  that  of  Virginia. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
a  Congress  was  held  in  New  York,  composed  of  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina. 

In  this  they  denounced  the  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  taxes  on  them 
without  their  consent,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  violations  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  natural-born  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  prepared  an  address  to  the  King  and  a  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  praying  for  redress. 

Similar  petitions  were  forwarded  to  England  by  the  colonies  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress. 

The  dismissal  of  Grenville  from  the  Cabinet  gave  a  temporary  change  to 
public  affairs. 

Perhaps  nothing  had  a  greater  effect  in  favor  of  the  colonies  than  an 
examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
of  the  stamp  act. 

"What,"  he  was  asked,  "was  the  temper  of  America  toward  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1763?" 

"The  best  in  the  world,"  he  replied.  "They  submitted  willingly  to  the 
government  of  the  Crown,  and  paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  the  acts 
of  Parliament. 

"Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you 
nothing — forts,  citadels,  garrisons  or  armies — to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

"They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen, 
ink  and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect, 
but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  manners,  and 
even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  its  commerce. 

"Natives  of  Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to 
be  an  Old  England  man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  amone  us." 
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"And  what  is  their  temper  now?" 

"Oh,  very  much  altered." 

"If  the  act  is  not  repealed  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  consequences?" 

"A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the  people  of  America  bear  to 
this  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce  that  depends  on  that  respect  and 
affection." 

AMERICANS  WOULD  NEVER  SUBMIT. 

"Do  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit  to  pay  the  stamp 
duty  if  it  was  moderated?" 

"No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms." 

The  act  was  repealed  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1766,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  both  countries,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Washington. 

Early  in  1770  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  suddenly  resigned,  and  the  reins  of  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  North. 

He  was  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  but  a  favorite  of  the  King  and  sub- 
servient to  his  narrow  colonial  policy. 

His  administration,  so  eventful  to  America,  commenced  with  an  error. 
In  the  month  of  March  an  act  was  passed  revoking  all  the  duties  laid  in  1767, 
excepting  that  on  tea. 

This  single  tax  was  continued,  as  he  observed,  "to  maintain  the  parlia- 
mentary right  of  taxation" — the  very  right  which  was  the  grand  object  of 
contest. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  in  fact  yielding,  against  his  better  judgment,  to 
the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the  King. 

FIRST  BLOOD  SHED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

On  the  very  day  this  ominous  bill  was  passed  in  Parliament,  March  5th, 
1770,  a  sinister  occurrence  took  place  in  Boston. 

Some  of  the  young  men  of  the  place  had  quarreled  with  the  British  mili- 
tary while  the  latter  was  under  arms;  the  troops  attacked  the  young  men, 
who,  after  a  scuf^e,  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued. 

The  alarm  bells  rang;  a  mob  assembled;  the  custom  house  was  threat- 
ened; the  troops,  in  protecting  it,  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones  and 
obliged  to  use  their  firearms  before  the  tumult  could  be  quelled. 

Four  of  the  people  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
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The  troops  were  now  removed  from  the  town,  which  remained  in  the 
highest  state  of  exasperation. 

This  occurrence  has  passed  into  history  as  "the  Boston  massacre.''  One 
of  the  victims  was  a  negro,  who  bravely  faced  the  FngUsh  soldiery  and  dared 
them  to  fire. 

The  general  covenant  throughout  the  colonies  against  the  use  of  taxed 
tea  had  operated  disastrously  against  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  produced  an  immense  accumulation  of  the  proscribed  article  in 
their  warehouses. 

To  remedy  this  Lord  North  brought  in  a  bill  (1773)  by  which  the  com- 
pany were  allowed  to  export  their  teas  from  England  to  any  part  whatever, 
without  paying  export  duty,  but  thus  leaving  the  import  duties  to  be  paid  by 
the  Americans. 

This,  by  enabling  them  to  offer  their  teas  at  a  low  price  in  the  colonies, 
would,  he  supposed,  tempt  the  Americans  to  purchase  large  quantities,  thus 
relieving  the  company  and  at  the  same  time  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the 
impost  duty.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  the  company  disgorged 
their  warehouses,  freighted  several  ships  with  tea  and  sent  them  to  various 
parts  of  the  colonies. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  One  sentiment,  one  determination,  per- 
vaded the  whole  continent.  Taxation  was  to  receive  its  definite  blow."  Who- 
ever submitted  to  it  was  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

"NO  TEA  IN  OURS,  THANK  YOU." 

From  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back,  unladen,  to 
London.  In  Charleston  the  tea  was  unloaded  and  stored  away  in  cellars 
and  other  places;  in  Boston  (December  i6th,  1773),  the  tea  was  promptly 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  people  of  the  town. 

England's  Parliament  took  its  own  mean  and  petty  way  of  securing 
revenge  upon  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  and  the  "rebel"  town  of  Boston. 

The  charter  of  the  Province  was  so  altered  that  all  counselors,  judges  and 
magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  held  office  during  the  Royal 
pleasure. 

All  the  officers  of  customs  were  removed  from  Boston  to  Salem,  a  very 
small  town,  where  the  troops  could  easily  put  down  any  patriotic  or  other 
rising  of  the  people. 

These  two  acts  of  Parliament  were  followed  by  a  third,  intended  for  the 
suppression  of  riots,  and  providing  that  any  person  indicted  for  murder 
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or  other  capital  offense,  committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be  sent 
by  the  Governor  to  some  other  colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

Such  was  the  bolt  of  Parliamentary  wrath  fulminated  against  the  devoted 
town  of  Boston.  Before  it  fell  there  was  a  session,  in  May,  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses. 

The  social  position  of  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  strengthened  in  the 
province  by  the  arrival  of  his  lady  and  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  old  Virginia  aristocracy  had  vied  with  each  other  in  hospitable  atten- 
tions to  the  family.    A  court  circle  had  sprung  up. 

Regulations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  herald  and  published  officially, 
determining  the  rank  and  precedence  of  civil  and  military  officers  and  their 
wives. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  was  furbishing  up  its  former 
splendor.  Carriages  and  four  rolled  into  the  streets  of  Williamsburg,  with 
horses  handsomely  caparisoned,  bringing  the  wealthy  planters  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  seat  of  government. 

Things  were  going  on  smoothly  in  Virginia  when  a  letter,  received 
through  the  corresponding  committee,  brought  intelligence  of  the  vindictive 
measure  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  on  the  ist 
of  June. 

The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  produced  a  general 
burst  of  indignation.  All  other  business  was  thrown  aside,  and  this 
became  the  sole  subject  of  discussion. 

VIRGINIA  PROTESTS  AGAINST  OPPRESSION. 

A  protest  against  this  and  other  recent  acts  of  Parliament  was  entered 
upon  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  setting  apart  the  ist  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer  and  humilia- 
tion, in  which  the  divine  interposition  was  to  be  implored,  to  avert  the  heavy 
calamity  threatening  destruction  to  their  rights  and  all  the  evils  of  civil  war, 
and  to  give  the  people  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  firmly  opposing  every 
injury  to  American  liberties. 

*  While  the  Burgesses  were  engaged  in  animated  debate  they  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  council  chamber,  where  he  made 
them  the  following  laconic  speech : 

"Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses — I  have  in  my 
hand  a  paper,  published  by  orders  of  your  House,  conceived  in  such  terms 
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as  reflect  upon  His  Majest}^  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accord- 
ingly." 

The  members  adjourned  to  the  long  room  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern,  and 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  Boston  port  bill  as  a  most  dangerous 
attempt  to  destroy  the  constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  all  North  America; 
recommending  their  countrymen  to  desist  from  the  use,  not  merely  of  tea, 
but  of  all  kinds  of  East  Indian  commodities;  pronouncing  an  attack  on  one 
of  the  colonies,  to  enforce  arbitrary  taxes,  an  attack  on  all. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  ordered  to  communicate  with 
the  other  Corresponding  Committees  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  depu- 
ties from  the  several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  annually  in  General 
Congress,  at  such  place  as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  to  deliberate  on  such 
measures  as  the  united  interest  of  the  colonies  might  require. 

This  was  the  first  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress  by  any  pub- 
He  assembly,  though  it  had  been  previously  proposed  in  two  meetings  at 
New  York  and  Boston. 

A  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts before  it  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

The  measure  recommended  met  wdth  prompt  and  general  concurrence 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  5th  day  of  September  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Washington  was  still  at  Williamsburg  on  the  ist  of  June  when  the  port 
bill  was  to  be  enforced  at  Boston.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells 
and  observed  by  all  true  patriots  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 

WASHINGTON  FASTED  ON  THAT  DAY. 

Washington  notes  in  his  diary  that  he  fasted  rigidly  and  attended  the 
services  appointed  in  the  church. 

The  harbor  of  Boston  was  closed  at  noon,  and  all  business  ceased.  The 
two  other  parliamentary  acts  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  were 
also  enforced. 

No  public  meetings,  except  the  annual  town  meetings  in  March  and 
May,  were  to  be  held  without  permission  of  the  Governor. 

General  Thomas  Gage  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  military  com- 
mand of  Massachusetts,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  ofifensive  acts  devolved 
upon  him.  He  was  the  same  oiificer  who,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  had  led  the 
advance  guard  on  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat. 
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Fortune  had  gone  well  with  him.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Montreal, 
and  had  succeeded  Amherst  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  on  this 
continent.  He  was  linked  to  the  North  American  country  also  by  domestic 
ties,  having  married  into  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  New  Jersey. 

With  all  his  experience  in  America,  he  had  formed  a  most  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

"The  Americans,"  said  he  to  the  King,  "will  be  lions  only  as  long  as  the 
English  are  lambs;"  and  he  engaged,  with  five  regiments,  to  keep  Boston 
quiet ! 

The  manner  in  which  his  attempts  to  enforce  the  recent  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  resented  showed  how  egregiously  he  was  in  error. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  a  paper  was  circulated 
through  the  province  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  entitled  "A 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  the  subscribers  to  which  bound  themselves 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  from  the  ist  of  August  until 
the  colony  should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  chartered  rights,  and  to 
renounce  all  dealings  with  those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this 
compact. 

This  title  of  "League  and  Covenant"  had  an  ominous  sound,  and  startled 
Gage,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  illegal  and  traitorous. 

Furthermore,  he  encamped  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  on  Boston 
Common,  and  alarm  spread  through  the  adjacent  country. 

"Boston  is  to  be  blockaded !  Boston  is  to  be  reduced  to  obedience  by 
force  or  famine !" 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  aroused.  They  sent  in  word  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  promising  to  come  to  their  aid  if  necessary,  and  urging 
them  to  stand  fast  to  the  faith. 

At  a  convention  of  the  representative  men  of  Fairfax  County,  Province 
of  Virginia,  held  on  the  i8th  of  July,  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  Washington  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed. 

•  WASHINGTON  SOUNDS  TOCSIN  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  resolutions  framed  insisted  upon  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  were  in  their  nature  insepar- 
able, and  asserted  that  the  various  acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  revenue, 
taking  away  trials  by  jury,  ordering  that  persons  might  be  tried  in  a  dififerent 
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county  from  that  in  which  the  cause  of  accusation  originated,  closing  the 
port  of  Boston,  abrogating  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  all  part 
of  a  premeditated  design  and  system  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  into 
the  colonies. 

The  resolutions  also  declared  that  the  sudden  and  repeated  dissolutions 
of  AssembHes  whenever  they  presumed  to  examine  the  illegahty  of  minis- 
terial mandates,  or  deliberated  upon  the  violated  rights  of  their  constituents, 
were  part  of  the  same  system,  and  calculated  aijd  intended  to  drive  the  people 
of  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  desperation  and  to  dissolve  the  compact  by 
which  their  ancestors  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  British  crown. 

These  resolutions  are  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  they  were  expressive 
of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Washington  at  that  eventful  time,  being 
entirely  dictated  by  him. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  Washington  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Convention  of  the  province,  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg  on  the 
ist  of  August. 

Washington,  on  behalf  of  Fairfax  County,  presented  the  resolutions  as 
the'  sense  of  his  constituents,  and  spoke  in  support  of  them  in  a  strain  of 
uncommon  eloquence. 

This  showed  his  latent  ardor  had  been  excited  by  the  occasion,  as  elo- 
quence was  not  in  general  among  his  attributes. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  aroused  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm, for  he  declared  he  was  ready  to  raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them 
at  his  own  expense  and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of  Boston. 

The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session.  Resolutions  in  the  same  spirit 
with  those  passed  in  Fairfax  County  were  adopted,  and  Peyton  Randolph, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmund  Pendleton  were  appointed  delegates  to 
represent  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  General  Congress. 

Washington  had  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  position  of  General 
Gage. 

From  the  time  of  taking  command  at  Boston,  Gage  had  been  perplexed 
how  to  manage  its  inhabitants. 

Had  they  been  hot-headed,  impulsive  and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his  task 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy;  but  it  was  the  cool,  shrewd  common 
sense,  by  which  all  their  movements  were  regulated,  that  confounded  him. 
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HIGH-HANDED  MEASURES  HAD  FAILED. 

High-handed  measures  had  failed  of  the  anticipated  effect.  Their  harbor 
had  been  thronged  with  ships;  their  town  with  troops. 

The  port  bill  had  put  an  end  to  commerce;  wharves  were  deserted,  ware- 
houses closed,  streets  grass-grown  and  silent.  The  rich  were  growing  poor 
and  the  poor  were  without  employ;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unbroken. 

There  was  no  uproar,  however;  no  riots;  everything  was  awfully  sys- 
tematic and  according  to  rule. 

Town  meetings  were  held,  in  which  public  rights  and  public  measures 
were  eloquently  discussed  by  John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy  and  other  eminent 
men. 

Over  these  meetings  Samuel  Adams  presided  as  a  moderator;  a  man 
clear  in  judgment,  calm  in  conduct,  inflexible  in  resolution;  deeply  grounded 
in  civil  and  political  history,  and  all  but  infallible  on  all  points  of  constitu- 
tional law. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these  assemblages,  government 
issued  an  act  prohibiting  them  after  the  ist  of  August. 

The  act  was  evaded  by  convoking  the  meetings  before  the  day  and  keep- 
ing them  alive  indefinitely. 

Gage  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  It  would  not  do  to  disperse  these  assem- 
blages by  force  of  arms,  for  the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the 
soldier  with  the  polemic;  and,  like  their  prototypes,  the  covenanters  of  yore, 
if  prone  to  argue,  were  as  ready  to  fight. 

So  the  meetings  continued  to  be  held  pertinaciously.  Faneuil  Hall  was 
at  times  unable  to  hold  them,  and  they  swarmed  from  that  revolutionary 
hive  into  old  South  Church. 

The  liberty  tree  became  a  rallying  place  .or  any  popular  movement,  and 
a  flag  hoisted  on  it  was  saluted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem  of  the 
popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  government  assumed  a  more  violent 
aspect  at  the  extremity  of  the  Province,  and  was  abetted  by  Connecticut. 

"It  is  very  high,"  wrote  Gage  (August  26th),  "in  Berkshire  County,  and 
makes  way  rapidly  to  the  rest. 

"At  Worcester  they  threaten  resistance,  purchase  arms,  provide  powder, 
cast  balls  and  threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may  oppose  them.  I  appre- 
hend I  shall  soon  have  to  march  troops  into  that  township." 
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MEETING  OF  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

What  was  designated  as  the  First  Colonial  Congress  had  been  held  on 
October  7th,  1765,  at  New  York,  nine  colonies  sending  twenty-eight  dele- 
gates, but  practically  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  First  Continental  Congress,  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1774,  was  composed  of  fifty-one  delegates,  every  colony 
being  represented  except  Georgia. 

Carpenter's  Hall  was  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  first  public  measure 
of  the  Congress  was  a  resolution  declaratory  of  their  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  violating  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  their  determination  to  combine  in  resisting  any  force  that 
might  attempt  to  carry  those  acts  into  execution. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  Province  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  and  promulgated  by  Congress,  as  a  "declaration  of 
colonial  rights." 

In  this  were  enumerated  their  natural  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty  and  property,  and  their  rights  as  British  subjects. 

Among  the  latter  was  participation  in  legislative  councils.  This  they 
could  not  exercise  through  representatives  in  Parliament;  they  claimed, 
therefore,  the  power  of  legislating  in  their  provincial  assemblies,  consenting 
to  such  acts  of  Parliament  as  might  be  essential  to  the  regulation  of  trade, 
but  excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  revenue  in 
America. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  a  birthright,  including  the 
right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  of  holding  public  meetings  to  consider 
grievances  and  of  petitioning  the  King. 

The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  colonization 
were  likewise  claimed,  together  with  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted 
by  royal  charters  or  secured  by  provincial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  any  colony  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  its  Legislature,  was  pronounced  contrary  to  law. 

The  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  colonies  by  a  council, 
appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  Crown,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legislation. 

Then  followed  a  specification  of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  infringing  and  violating  these  rights 

These  were  the  sugar  act,  the  stamp  act,  the  two  acts  for  quartering 
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troops,  the  tea  act,  the  act  suspending  the  New  York  Legislature,  the  two 
acts  for  the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  committed  in  America;  the 
Boston  port  bill,  the  act  for  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Quebec  act. 

"AMERICANS  WILL  NOT  SUBMIT  TO  SLAVERY." 

"To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,"  the  committee  added,  "the 
Americans  cannot  submit;  but  in  hopes  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
will,  on  a  revision  of  them,  restore  us  to  that  state  in  which  both  countries 
found  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  have,  for  the  present,  only  resolved  to 
pursue  the  following  peaceable  measures: 

"  'l.  To  enter  into  non-importation,  non-consumption  and  non-expor- 
tation agreement  or  association. 

"  '2.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  a 
memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America. 

"  '3.     To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  His  Majesty.'  " 

This  Congress  remained  in  session  fifty-one  days.  Every  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  a  moderation,  an  acuteness  and  a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  privy  council. 

The  papers  issued  by  it  have  deservedly  been  pronounced  masterpieces 
of  practical  talent  and  political  wisdom. 

Chatham,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  could  not 
restrain  his  enthusiasm. 

"When  your  lordships,"  said  he,  "look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us 
from  America;  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  you 
cannot  but  respect  their  cause  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own. 

"For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow  that,  in  the  master  states  of  the 
world,  I  know  not  the  people,  or  Senate,  who,  in  such  a  complication  of 
dif^ficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  delegates  of  America 
assembled  in  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

Owing  to  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discussions,  the  part  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  debates  is  not  known;  the  similarity  of  the  resolutions, 
however,  in  spirit  and  substance,  to  those  of  the  Fairfax  County  meeting, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  measures  adopted  with  those  therein  recom- 
mended, show  that  he  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
eventful  Assmbly. 

Patrick  Henry,  when  asked  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  man  in 
Congress,  replied : 
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"If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the 
greater  orator;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment. 
Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

Boston  was  the  only  place  in  Massachusetts  that  contained  British  forces, 
and  had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  "Tories,"  or  those  devoted  to  the  British 
government. 

There  was  much  animosity  between  them  and  the  principal  inhabitants, 
among  whom  revolutionary  principles  prevailed. 

The  town  itself,  almost  insulated  by  nature  and  surrounded  by  a  hostile 
country,  was  like  a  place  besieged. 

This  semi-belligerent  state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts  produced  a  general 
restlessness  throughout  the  land.  The  weak-hearted  apprehended  coming 
troubles;  the  resolute  prepared  to  brave  them. 

COLONISTS  RESPOND  TO  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

Military  measures,  hitherto  confined  to  New  England,  extended  to  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  resounded  through 
the  villages. 

Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  buckle  on  its  armor.  It  had  long  been 
a  custom  among  its  inhabitants  to  form  themselves  into  independent  com- 
panies, equipped  at  their  own  expense,  having  their  own  peculiar  uniform 
and  electing  their  own  officers,  though  holding  themselves  subject  to  militia 
law. 

They  were  self-disciplined,  but  continually  resorted  to  Washington  for 
instruction  and  advice,  considering  him  the  highest  authority  on  military 
affairs. 

He  was  frequently  called  from  home,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  and  spring,  to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  review  independent 
companies,  all  of  which  were  anxious  to  put  themselves  under  his  command 
as  field  officer. 

Mount  Vernon,  therefore,  again  assumed  the  military  appearance  of 
former  days,  when  he  took  his  first  lessons  there  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had 
his  old  campaigning  associates  with  him  occasionally — Dr.  Craik  and  Cap- 
tain High  Mercer — to  talk  of  past  scenes  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  future 
service. 

Mercer  was  already  bestirring  himself  in  disciplining  the  militia  about 
Fredericksburg,  where  he  resided. 
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In  the  month  of  March,  1775,  the  second  Virginia  convention  was  held 
at  Richmond,  and  Washington  attended  as  delegate  from  Fairfax  County. 

Patrick  Henry,  with  his  usual  ardor  and  eloquence,  advocated  measures 
for  embodying,  arming  and  disciplining  a  militia  force  and  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  colony. 

"It  is  useless,"  said  he,  "to  address  further  petitions  to  the  government 
or  to  await  the  effect  of  those  already  addressed  to  the  throne. 

"The  time  for  supplication  is  past;  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand.  We 
must  fight,  Mr.  Speaker,"  exclaimed  he,  emphatically;  "I  repeat  it,  sir,  we 
must  fight  i" 

"An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us !" 

Washington  joined  him  in  the  conviction,  and  was  one  of  a  committee 
which  reported  a  plan  for  carrying  those  measures  into  effect. 

He  was  not  an  impulsive  man,  to  raise  the  battle  cry,  but  the  executive 
man  to  marshal  troops  into  the  field  and  carry  on  the  war. 

THE  BRITISH  ADVANCE  UPON  LEXINGTON. 

The  British  force  at  Boston  had  been  augmented  to  about  four  thousand 
men,  and  General  Gage  resolved  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  magazine  of 
military  stores  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston. 

On  the  i8th  of  April,  1775,  officers  were  stationed  on  the  roads  leading 
from  Boston  to  prevent  intelligence  of  the  expedition  getting  into  the 
country. 

All  night  orders  were  issued  by  Gage  that  no  person  should  leave  the 
town,  but  as  the  Americans  knew  everything  Gage  was  doing  his  precautions 
were  useless. 

About  eight  o'clock  nearly  one  thousand  grenadiers,  light  infantry  and 
marines,  commanded  by  Colonel  Smith,  embarked  in  boats  at  the  foot  of 
Boston  Common  and  crossed  to  Lechmere  Point,  Cambridge,  whence  they 
marched  silently,  without  beat  of  drum,  to  the  place  of  destination. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sent  notice  of  this 
movement  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  at  that  time  at 
Lexington.  The  Committee  of  Safety  also  ordered  that  the  cannon  at  Con- 
cord be  secreted  and  a  good  part  of  the  stores  removed. 

'That  night  Dr.  Warren  also  sent  off  two  messengers  by  different  routes 
to  give  the  alarm.  A  lantern  was  hung  out  of  an  upper  window  of  the  church, 
in  the  direction  of  Charlesto-wn,  which  was  a  preconcerted  signal  to  the 
patriots  of  that  place. 
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These  instantly  dispatched  swift  messengers  in  all  directions  to  rouse  the 
country.    Paul  Revere  was  one  of  these  gallant  messengers. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Smith  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  his  nocturnal 
march,  taking  an  unfrequented  path  across  the  marshes,  where,  at  times,  the 
troops  had  to  wade  to  their  waists  through  water. 

Suddenly,  alarm  guns,  booming  through  the  night  air,  and  the  clang  of 
village  bells,  showed  that  the  news  of  his  approach  was  traveling  before  him 
and  that  the  people  were  rising. 

He  then  sent  back  word  to  General  Gage  for  reinforcements,  while 
Major  Pitcairn  was  detached,  with  six  companies,  and  advanced  rapidly,  cap- 
turing everyone  he  met. 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Lexington  a  horseman,  too  quick  on  the 
spur  for  him,  galloped  into  the  village  and  gave  the  alarm  that  the  "red- 
coats" were  coming. 

Drums  were  beaten,  guns  fired,  and  by  the  time  that  Pitcairn  entered 
the  village,  some  seventy  minute-men  were  seen  on  the  green  near  the 
church. 

Major  Pitcairn  halted  within  a  short  distance  of  the  church  and  ordered 
his  men  to  prime  and  load.    They  then  advanced  at  double-quick  time. 

The  major,  riding  forward,  waved  his  sword  and  ordered  the  "rebels," 
as  he  termed  them,  to  disperse. 

Others  of  the  officers  echoed  his  words  as  they  advanced :  "Disperse, 
ye  villains !    Lay  down  your  arms,  ye  rebels,  and  disperse  !" 

"THE  SHOT  HEARD  ROUND  THE  WORLD." 

The  order  was  disregarded,  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  and  there  was 
firing  on  both  sides,  the  British  sending  in  the  first  volley.  Pitcairn  always 
maintained  that  as  he  turned  to  order  his  men  to  surround  the  militia,  he 
saw  a  flash  in  the  pan  from  the  gun  of  a  countryman  posted  behind  a  wall, 
and  almost  instantly  the  report  of  two  or  three  muskets,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  from  Americans,  as  his  horse  was  wounded;  also,  a  soldier  close  by 
him. 

His  troops  then  fired,  though  he  declared  he  made  repeated  signals  with 
his  sword  for  his  men  to  forbear. 

The  firing  of  the  Americans  was  irregular  and  without  much  effect;  that 
of  the  British  was  more  fatal.  Eight  of  the  patriots  were  killed,  ten  wounded 
and  the  little  command  put  to  flight. 

Then  the  English  troops  formed  on  the  common,  fired  a  volley  and  gave 
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three  cheers  for  the  most  inglorious  and  disastrous  triumph  ever  achieved 
by  British  arms. 

Colonel  Smith  soon  arrived  with  the  main  body,  and  all  marched  toward 
Concord,  about  six  miles  distant. 

The  alarm  had  reached  that  place  the  preceding  night,  the  church  bell 
roused  the  inhabitants  and  all  gathered  in  anxious  consultation. 

The  militia  and  minute-men  seized  their  arms  and  formed  in  line  on  the 
parade  ground,  near  the  church.  They  were  subsequently  joined  by  several 
armed  patriots  from  Lincoln  and  elsewhere. 

Exertions  were  made  to  remove  and  conceal  the  military  stores,  a  scout, 
who  had  been  sent  out  for  intelligence,  having  brought  word  that  the  British 
had  fired  upon  the  people  at  Lexington  and  were  advancing  upon  Concord. 

Scouts  of  militia  hurried  down  the  Lexington  road,  and  when  they 
returned  reported  the  British  force  three  times  that  of  the  Americans. 

The  militia  men  then  retired  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  center 
of  the  town  and  formed  into  two  battalions. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  the  British  came  in  sight,  advancing 
with  quick  step,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  entering  the  town 
in  two  divisions  by  different  roads. 

Concord  is  traversed  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  two 
bridges — the  north  and  the  south. 

The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  English  force  took  post  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  while  strong  parties  of  light  troops  were  detached  to 
secure  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  military  stores. 

Two  hours  were  expended  in  this  work  without  much  success,  much  of 
the  stores  having  been  removed  or  concealed. 

During  this  time  the  yeomanry  from  neighboring  towns  were  hurrying 
in  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand,  joining  the  militia  on  the  heights, 
until  the  little  force  there  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

FARMERS  FACE  BRITISH  TROOPS  AT  CONCORD. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  body  of  three  hundred  minute-men  undertook  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  the  north  bridge.  As  they  approached,  the  latter 
fired  upon  them,  killing  two  and  wounding  a  third. 

The  patriots  returned  the  fire  with  spirit  and  accuracy,  causing  the  British 
to  retreat  to  the  main  body,  the  Americans  pursuing  them  across  the  bridge. 

All  the  military  stores  which  could  be  found  having  been  destroyed, 
Colonel  Smith  made  preparations  for  retreat. 
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The  scattered  troops  were  collected,  the  dead  buried  and  conveyances 
procured  for  the  wounded,  and  about  noon  he  commenced  his  retrograde 
march  for  Boston. 

His  troops  were  jaded  by  the  night  march  and  the  morning  fighting  and 
skirmishing.  The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  yeomanry  were 
hurrying  from  every  quarter  to  the  scene  of  action. 

As  the  British  began  their  retreat  the  Americans  commenced  the  work 
of  sore  and  galling  retaliation. 

Along  the  open  road  the  former  were  harassed  incessantly  by  rustic 
marksmen,  who  took  deliberate  aim  from  behind  trees  or  over  stone  fences. 

Where  the  road  passed  through  woods  the  British  found  themselves 
between  two  fires,  dealt  by  unseen  foes,  the  minute-men  having  posted  them- 
selves on  each  side  among  the  bushes. 

In  was  in  vain  they  threw  out  flankers  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  their 
assailants;  each  pause  gave  time  for  other  pursuers  to  come  within  reach 
and  open  attacks  from  different  quarters. 

For  several  miles  they  urged  their  way  along  woody  defiles,  or  roads 
skirted  with  fences  and  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and  more 
disastrous;  some  were  shot  down,  some  gave  out  through  mere  exhaustion; 
the  rest  hurried  on,  without  stopping  to  aid  the  fatigued  or  wounded. 

Before  reaching  Lexington  Colonel  Smith  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg,  and  the  situation  of  the  retreating  troops  was  becoming  extremely 
critical. 

About  two  o'clock  they  were  met  by  Lord  Percy  with  a  brigade  of  one 
thousand  men  and  two  field  pieces,  who  had  been  sent  from  Boston  by  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  compliance  with  Smith's  urgent  call  for  reinforcements.  He 
marched  gayly  through  Roxbury  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  in 
derision  of  the  "rebels,"  but  found  the  latter  a  more  formidable  foe  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

When  Lord  Percy  met  Smith's  shattered  and  diminished  command  he 
opened  the  ranks  of  his  brigade  to  right  and  left  and  received  the  retreating- 
troops  into  a  hollow  square,  where,  fainting  and  exhausted,  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground. 

His  lordship  showed  no  disposition  to  advance  upon  the  Americans,  but 
contented  himself  with  keeping  them  at  bay  with  his  field  pieces,  which 
opened  a  vigorous  fire  from  an  eminence. 

Hitherto,  the  Provincials,  being  hasty  levies,  without  a  leader,  had  acted 
from  individual  impulse,  without  much  concert.     General  Feath  was  now 
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upon  the  ground,  and  as  he  was  one  of  those  authorized  to  take  command 
when  the  minute-men  should  be  called  out,  he  assumed  charge. 

The  minute-men  promptly  obeyed  his  orders;  he  rallied  them  and 
brought  them  into  military  shape. 

DISASTROUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SOLDIERS. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  time  for  repose  and  refreshment, 
continued  the  retreat  toward  Boston. 

As  soon  as  he  got  under  way  the  galling  assaults  of  the  pursuing  Ameri- 
cans were  recommenced,  both  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  British,  irritated,  acted  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  Houses  and 
shops  were  burned  in  Lexington,  private  dwellings  along  the  road  plundered 
and  their  inhabitants  maltreated. 

In  one  instance  a  sick  man  was  wantonly  killed  in  his  own  house. 

All  this  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  Americans.  There  was  sharp 
skirmishing,  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

It  was  a  dogged  pursuit,  the  retreating  troops  being  harassed  at  every 
step.  Their  march  became  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  number  of  their 
wounded. 

Lord  Percy  narrowly  escaped  death  by  a  musket  ball,  which  struck  off 
a  button  of  his  waistcoat.  One  of  his  wounded  oi^cers  remained  behind  in 
West  Cambridge. 

The  British  commander's  ammunition  was  failing  as  he  approached 
Charlestown.  Bodies  of  Provincials  pressed  upon  him  in  the  rear,  while 
others  were  advancing  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Milton. 

Colonel  Pickering,  with  the  Essex  militia,  seven  hundred  strong,  was 
at  hand.  There  was  danger  of  Percy  being  intercepted  before  he  got  to 
Charlestown. 

The  field  pieces  were  again  brought  into  play  to  check  the  pursuit,  but 
they  were  no  longer  objects  of  terror. 

The  sharpest  firing  of  the  Americans  was  near  Prospect  Hill  as  the 
harassed  enemy  hurried  along  the  Charlestown  road,  eager  to  reach  the 
Neck  and  get  under  cover  of  their  ships. 

The  pursuit  terminated  a  httle  after  sunset  at  Charlestown  Common, 
where  General  Heath  brought  the  minute-men  to  a  halt. 

Within  half  an  hour  powerful  bodies  of  minute-men,  from  Marblehead 
and  Salem,  came  up  to  join  in  the  chase. 

"If  the  retreat,"  wrote  Washington,  "had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it 
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was — and  God  knows  it  could  not  have  been  more  so — the  Ministerial  troops 
must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut  off." 

GREAT  HUMILIATION  FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  humiliation  for  the  British.  General  Gage,  in 
Boston,  heard  the  firing  on  the  mainland,  but  he  did  not  know  that  Percy's 
men,  who  had  marched  so  gaily  through  Roxbury  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  were  fleeing  so  ignominiously  before  a  few  despised  "country 
miUtia." 

The  casualties  in  this  expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord  were : 

Killed.     Wounded.     Missing.     Total. 

British 73  174  26  273 

Americans 49  39  5  93 

Eighteen  British  officers  were  killed. 

.General  Gage  was  astounded.    It  was  an  unlooked  for  catastrophe. 

A  short  time  previous  one  of  his  officers,  writing  to  friends  in  England, 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  Americans  taking  up  arms. 

"Whenever  it  comes  to  blows,"  said  he,  "he  that  can  run  the  fastest  will 
think  himself  well  off,  believe  me. 

"Any  two  regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated  if  they  did  not  beat  in 
the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  Massachusetts  Province." 

Throughout  the  Revolution  the  English  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  under- 
valuing the  spirit  of  the  Americans. 

This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  battle  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and 
it  freed  the  colonies  forever  from  the  mother  country. 

The  cry  from  the  field  of  Lexington  sped  through  the  land.  None  felt 
the  appeal  more  than  the  old  soldiers  of  the  French  war. 

It  roused  John  Stark,  of  New  Hampshire — a  trapper  and  hunter,  a 
veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  a  campaigner  under  Abercrombie  and  Amherst. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  receiving  the  alarm  he  was  spurring  toward  the 
seacoast,  and  on  the  way  stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the  Massachusetts 
borders,  to  assemble  forthwith  at  Bedford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

His  old  comrade  in  frontier  exploits.  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  when  he 
heard  the  news,  was  in  the  field  plowing.  In  an  instant  the  team  was 
unyoked,  the  plow  left  in  the  furrow,  and  Putnam  on  horseback,  in  his  work- 
ing garb,  urging  his  horse  with  all  speed  to  the  camp. 
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Sturdy  yeomanry,  from  all  parts,  hastened  toward  Boston  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  command  a  rusty 
fowling  piece  and  a  powder-horn. 

The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critical  moment.  Lord  Dunmore,  obey- 
ing a  general  order  issued  by  the  ministry  to  all  the  provincial  governors, 
had  seized  upon  the  military  munitions  of  the  province. 

The  story  went  out  that  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  was  to  be 
attempted.  All  Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of  liberty  was 
reared  in  every  county,  and  there  was  a  general  cry  to  arms. 

ALL  LOOKED  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  was  looked  to  from  all  quarters  to  take  command.  His  old 
comrade-in-arms,  Hugh  Mercer,  was  about  marching  down  to  Williamsburg 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  resolute  men,  seven  hundred  strong,  "The  Friends 
of  Constitutional  Liberty  and  America,"  organized  and  drilled  in  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  preparing  to  set  out  for  Philadel- 
phia as  a  delegate  to  the  second  Congress,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
affair  at  Lexington. 

Bryan  Fairfax  and  Major  Horatio  Gates  were  his  guests  at  the  time. 
They  all  regarded  the  event  as  decisive  in  its  consequences;  but  they 
regarded  it  with  different  feelings.  Fairfax  foresaw  that  it  must  break  up 
all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life;  arraying  his  dearest  friends  against  the 
government  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  its  policy,  he  was  loyally 
attached  and  resolved  to  adhere. 

Gates,  on  the  contrary,  viewed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 

Eastward  the  march  of  the  Revolution  went  on  with  accelerated  speed. 
Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  raise  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  as  its  quota.  Circular  letters  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops  with  all  speed,  and  calling 
for  military  aid  from  other  New  England  Provinces. 

These  appeals  were  promptly  answered.  Bodies  of  militia  and  parties 
of  volunteers  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  hastened 
to  join  the  minute-men  of  Massachusetts  in  forming  a  camp  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston. 

With  the  troops  of   Connecticut   came   Israel   Putnam,   who,   having 
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recently  raised  a  regiment  in  that  province,  received  from  its  Assembly  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general. 

Some  of  his  old  comrades  in  French  and  Indian  warfare  had  hastened  to 
join  his  standard. 

ETHAN  ALLEN'S  CAPTURE  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

As  vi'ar  was  considered  inevitable,  some  bold  spirits  in  Connecticut  con- 
ceived the  project  for  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  famous  in  the  French  war. 

Their  situation  on  Lake  Champlain  gave  them  the  command  of  the  main 
route  to  Canada,  and  their  possession  would  be  all  important  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities. 

They  were  feebly  garrisoned  and  negligently  guarded,  but  abundantly 
furnished  with  artillery  and  military  stores — so  much  needed  by  the  patriot 
army. 

Ethan  Allen,  a  patriot  who  had  volunteered  with  his  "Green  Mountain 
Boys"  to  serve  in  the  popular  cause,  was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise.  His 
experience,  his  robustness  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  fearless  spirit  had  won 
high  praise. 

Allen,  having  volunteered  to  capture  Ticonderoga,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition,  with  James  Easton  and  Seth  Warner  second  and 
third  in  command.  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  volunteer  who  accom- 
panied the  attacking  force. 

Allen's  party  arrived  at  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  May,  1775.  The  detachment  sent  in  quest  of  boats  had  failed 
to  arrive.  There  were  a  few  boats  at  hand,  but  transportation  was  slow 
work;  day  was  about  to  break,  and  but  eighty-three  men,  with  Allen  and 
Arnold,  had  crossed. 

Allen  drew  up  his  men,  and  announced  his  intention  to  make  a  dash  at 
the  fort,  without  waiting  for  re-enforcements. 

"It  is  a  desperate  attempt,"  said  he,  "and  I  ask  no  man  to  go  against  his 
will.  I  will  take  the  lead  and  be  the  first  to  advance.  You  that  are  willing 
to  follow  poise  your  firelocks." 

Every  firelock  was  poised.  The  men  mounted  the  hill  briskly,  but  in 
silence,  guided  by  a  boy  from  the  neighborhood. 

Day  dawned  as  Allen  arrived  at  a  sally-port.  A  sentry  pulled  trigger 
on  him,  but  his  piece  missed  fire.  He  retreated  through  a  covered  way, 
Allen  and  his  men  following. 
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Another  sentry  thrust  at  Easton  with  his  bayonet,  but  was  struck  down 
by  Allen,  and  begged  for  quarter. 

It  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  lead  the  way  to  the  quarters  of  the 
commandant,  Captain  Delaplace,  who  was  yet  in  bed. 

Allen  thundered  at  the  door,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

The  commandant  appeared  at  his  door,  half-dressed,  the  frightened  face 
of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over  his  shoulder. 

He  gazed  at  Allen  in  bewildered  astonishment. 

"By  whose  authority  do  you  act?"  exclaimed  he. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Congress!" 
repHed  Allen,  with  a  flourish  of  his  sword,  and  a  big,  round  oath. 

There  was  no  disputing  the  point.  The  garrison  and  commander  were 
made  prisoners  as  they  rushed  out  in  their  confusion. 

The  commandant  and  forty-eight  men,  which  composed  the  garrison, 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  great  supply  of  military  and  naval  stores  was  found  in  the  fortress. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  sent  at  once  with  a  detachment  against  Crown 
Point,  which  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  May  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  thirteen  men. 

WASHINGTON  MADE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The  second  General  (Continental)  Congress  met  May  loth,  1775,  and 
George  Washington  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army  without  a  dissent.    The  election  was  by  ballot. 

Washington  was  a  member  of  the  Congress,  and  his  election  was  for- 
mally annovinced  to  him  by  the  president,  on  the  following  day,  when  he  had 
taken  his  seat. 

Rising  in  his  place,  he  briefly  expressed  his  high  and  grateful  sense  of 
the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause. 

"But,"  said  he,  "lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavorable  to 
my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the 
room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with. 

"As  to  pay,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary 
consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at 
the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  of  it. 
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"I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  thev 
will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

Congress  assumed  and  exercised  sovereign  powers.  A  Federal  Union 
was  formed,  leaving  to  each  colony  the  right  of  regulating  its  internal  affairs 
according  to  its  own  individual  constitution,  but  vesting  in  Congress  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances;  of 
regulating  general  commerce;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such  matters 
as  regarded  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve,  chosen  by 
Congress  from  among  its  own  members,  to  hold  office  for  a  limited  time. 

Such  colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates  to  Congress  might  yet  become 
members  of  the  confederacy  by  agreeing  to  its  conditions. 

Georgia,  which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  soon  joined  the  league,  which 
was  extended  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  WAR  IN  EARNEST. 

Congress  ordered  the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  construction  of  forts  in 
various  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  provision  of  food,  arms,  ammunition  and 
military  stores;  while  to  defray  the  expense  of  these,  and  other  measures, 
avowedly  of  self-defense,  they  authorized  the  emission  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000,  bearing  the  inscription  of  "The  United  Colonies;" 
the  faith  of  the  confederacy  being  pledged  for  the  redemption. 

The  public  sense  of  Washington's  military  talents  and  experience  was 
evinced  in  his  being  chairman  of  all  the  committees  appointed  for  military 
affairs. 

Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  army,  and  the  measures  of 
defense,  were  devised  by  him. 

Four  major-generals  were  appointed — General  Ward,  second  in  com- 
mand, and  General  Lee,  the  third.  The  other  two  major-generals  were 
Philip  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  and  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut. 

The  eight  brigadier-generals  were  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery, 
David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sulli- 
van and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

At  Washington's  express  request,  his  old  friend,  Major  Horatio  Gates, 
was  appointed  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Adams  was 
extremely  loath  to  admit  either  Lee  or  Gates  into  the  American  service, 
although  he  considered  them  officers  of  great  experience  and  confessed 
abilities. 
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He  apprehended  difficulties  from  the  "natural  prejudices  and  virtuous 
attachment  of  our  countrymen  to  their  own  officers. 

"But,"  added  he,  "considering  the  earnest  desire  of  General  Washing- 
con  to  have  the  assistance  of  those  officers,  the  extreme  attachment  of  many 
of  our  best  friends  in  the  southern  colonies  to  them,  the  reputation  they 
would  give  to  our  arms  in  Europe,  I  could  not  withhold  my  vote  from 
either." 

On  the  loth  of  June  Washington  received  his  commission  from  the 
President  of  Congress. 

Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  the  new  commander.  He  was  in  the  vigor 
of  his  days,  forty-three  years  of  age,  stately  in  person,  noble  in  demeanor, 
calm  and  dignified  in  deportment. 

He  sat  his  horse  with  manly  grace,  his  military  presence  delighted  every 
eye,  and  wherever  he  went  the  air  rang  with  cheers. 

It  was  evident  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, gave  him  their  confidence  from  the  day  they  first  saw  him.  He  had 
been  victorious  in  every  engagement  in  which  he  had  participated  in  the 
capacity  of  commander;  had  never  shown  his  back  to  an  enemy,  and  was, 
in  every  way,  the  best  equipped  man  in  America  to  lead  the  eager  men  who 
had  sworn  to  die  rather  than  submit  further  to  the  outrageous  rule  of 
England. 

Washington's  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  were  learned  on  the  battlefield 
— the  best  school  of  instruction  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER    IF. 

WASHINGTON  SEES  THE  WAR  SAFELY  THROUGH— ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  TWICE— HIS  DEATH. 


\  /^  7  ASHINGTON  was  confirmed  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
V/V/  American  Army  on  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

The  25th  of  May  previous  re-enforcements  for  the  British  force  at  Boston 
had  raised  the  command  of  General  Gates  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  Gage 
determined  to  take  the  field.  Massachusetts  Province  was  put  under  martial 
law,  and  amnesty  was  promised  all  "rebels"  who  would  lay  down  arms — 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 

General  Gage's  force  in  Boston  was  besieged  by  about  fifteen  thousand 
American  volunteers  and  recruits,  but  this  aggregation  could  hardly  be 
designated  an  army.  As  yet  there  was  no  Nation;  it  was  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  act  of  that  body  recognizing  it 
not  having  been  passed,  and  the  authority  of  that  body  itself  not  having 
been  acknowledged. 

It  was  an  assemblage  of  four  distinct  bodies  of  troops,  belonging  to 
different  provinces,  each  having  a  leader  of  its  own.  About  ten  thousand 
belong  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  General  Artemas  Ward, 
with  headquarters  at  Cambridge;  another  body,  under  Colonel  John  Stark, 
came  from  New  Hampshire;  Rhode  Island  furnished  a  third,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Nathaniel  Greene;  a  fourth  was  from  Connecticut  led  by 
the  veteran  Putnam. 

These  bodies  of  troops  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had  their 
several  commanders.  Those  from  New  Hampshire  were  instructed  to  obey 
General  Ward  as  Commander-in-Chief;  with  the  remainder  it  was  voluntary. 
The  troops  knew  little  of  military  discipline,  although  familiar  with  the  use 
of  firearms  in  hunting  and  fowling;  many  had  served  in  frontier  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  in  "bush-fighting"  with  the  Indians;  but  none  were 
acquainted  with  the  regular  discipline  of  European  armies. 
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There  was  also  a  regiment  of  artillery,  organized  b)^  Colonel  Gridley, 
a  skillful  engineer,  furnished  with  nine  field-pieces. 

The  greater  part  of  the  commands  were  without  military  dress  or  accou- 
trements; most  of  them  were  hasty  levies  of  yeomanry,  who,  with  rifles  and 
fowling-pieces,  had  turned  out  in  their  working  clothes  and  homespun  coun- , 
try  garbs.  It  was  an  army  of  volunteers,  subordinate  through  inclination 
and  respect  to  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  depending  for  sustenance 
on  supplies  sent  from  their  several  towns. 

THE  BRITISH  BESIEGED  IN  BOSTON. 

This  army  spread  over  an  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  keeping  watch 
upon  Boston,  containing  at  that  time  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand, 
and  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  British  troops,  disciplined  and  experienced 
in  the  warfare  of  Europe.  In  the  disposition  of  these  forces.  General  Ward 
had  stationed  himself  at  Cambridge,  with  the  main  body — about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and  four  companies  of  artillery. 

General  Thomas,  second  in  command,  was  posted  with  five  thousand 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  troops,  and  three  or  four 
companies  of  artillery,  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  forming  the  right  wing 
of  the  army.  The  left  wing,  composed  in  great  measure  of  New  Hampshire 
troops,  stretched  through  Medford  to  the  hills  of  Chelsea.  It  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  hemmed  in  by  what 
they  termed  "a  rustic  rout  with  calico  frocks  and  fowling-pieces." 

Both  parties  panted  for  action;  the  British,  because  of  their  humiliating 
position,  and  an  eagerness  to  chastise  what  they  considered  the  presumption 
of  their  besiegers;  the  Provincials,  through  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a 
thirst  for  enterprise  and  exploit,  and,  it  must  be  added,  an  unconsciousness 
of  their  military  deficiencies. 

The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  lies  opposite  to  and  north  of  Boston,  the 
heights,  which  swell  up  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  overlooking  the  town  and 
shipping.  The  project  was  conceived  by  the  Americans  to  seize  and  occupy 
those  heights.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  were  that  the  army  was 
anxious  to  be  employed;  that  the  country  was  dissatisfied  with  its  inactivity, 
and  that  the  enemy  might  be  drawn  out  where  they  might  be  fought  to 
advantage. 

'  General  Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
Some  of  the  more  wary  and  judicious,  among  whom  General  Ward  and 
Dr.  Warren,  doubted  the  expediency  of  entrenching  themselves  on  those 
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heights,  and  the  possibility  of  maintaining  so  exposed  a  post,  scantily  fur- 
nished, as  they  were,  with  ordnance  and  ammunition. 

Besides,  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which  was  not  safe  to 
risk.  Putnam  made  light  of  the  danger.  He  was  confident  of  the  bravery 
of  the  militia,  if  entrenched,  having  seen  it  tried  in  the  old  French  War. 

"The  Americans,"  said  he,  "are  never  afraid  of  their  heads;  they  only 
think  of  their  legs;  shelter  them,  and  they'll  fight  forever." 

These  daring  counsels  were  sanctioned  by  one  whose  opinions  in  such 
matters,  and  in  that  vicinity,  had  much  weight — Colonel  William  Prescott, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  minute-men. 

He  had  seen  service  in  the  French  War,  and  acquired  reputation  at  the 
capture  of  Cape  Breton.  This  was  suflficient  to  constitute  him  an  oracle. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  commanding  in  appearance,  and 
a  soldier.  His  opinion  probably  settled  the  question,  and  it  was  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Secret  intelligence  hurried  forward  the  project.  General  Gage,  it  was 
said,  intended  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights  on  the  night  of  the 
1 8th  of  June,  so  it  was  determined  to  seize  and  fortify  them  on  the  night 
of  the  1 6th.  Troops  were  therefore  drafted  for  the  purpose  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  of  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye  and  Bridges.  There  was  a 
fatigue  party  of  about  two  hundred  men  from  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops, 
led  by  Captain  Knowlton,  and  a  company  of  forty-nine  artillerymen,  with 
two  field-pieces,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Gridley. 

A  little  before  sunset  these  troops,  about  twelve  hundred  in  all,  assem- 
bled on  the  common,  in  front  of  General  Ward's  quarters.  They  were 
provided  with  packs,  blankets  and  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours,  but 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Colonel  Prescott,  from  his  expe- 
rience in  military  matters,  and  being  an  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  line, 
was  chosen  by  General  Ward  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orders 
iwere  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill  and  defend  the  works  until  relieved.  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  Chief  Engineer,  who  had  likewise  served  in  the  French 
War,  was  to  accompany  him  and  plan  the  fortifications. 

The  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  nine  o'clock,  Colonel  Prescott 
taking  the  lead,  preceded  by  two  sergeants  with  dark  lanterns.  At  Charles- 
town  Neck  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridges'  regiment,  and 
General  Putnam.     Here  were  the  wagons  laden  with  intrenching  tools, 
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which  first  gave  the  men  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
Charlestown  Neck  is  a  narrow  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the 
mainland,  having  the  Mystic  River,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  north, 
and  a  large  embayment  of  the  Charles  River  on  the  south  or  right. 

The  Americans  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  the  British  kept 
jealous  watch.  The  latter  had  erected  a  battery  at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill, 
immediately  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Five  of  their  vessels  of  war  were  so 
stationed  that  their  guns  bore  upon  the  peninsula  from  different  directions, 
while  the  guns  of  one  of  them  swept  the  isthmus  or  narrow  neck. 

Across  this  isthmus  Colonel  Prescott  conducted  his  detachment  tmdis- 
covered,  and  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  Hill. 

This  hill  commenced  at  the  Neck,  and  sloped  up  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  its  summit — about  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.  It  then 
declined  toward  the  south  and  was  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Breed's  Hill 
— about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  The  crests  of  the  two  hills  were  about 
seven  hundred  yards  apart. 

FORTIFYING  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  BRITISH. 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  arose  as  to  which  hill  they  should 
fortify,  Breed's  Hill  being  determined  on.  Colonel  Gridley  marked  out  the 
lines  for  the  fortifications,  the  men  stacked  their  guns,  threw  of?  their  packs, 
seized  the  trenching  tools,  and  set  to  work.  So  much  time  had  been  wasted 
in  discussion,  however,  that  it  was  midnight  before  they  struck  the  first 
spade  into  the  ground. 

Colonel  Prescott,  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  charge,  almost 
despaired  of  carrying  on  these  operations  undiscovered.  A  party  was  sent 
out  to  silently  patrol  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  watch  for  any 
movement  of  the  enemy.  Not  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  the  vigilance  of 
others,  he  went  down  twice  during  the  night  to  the  water's  edge,  recon- 
noitering  everything  scrupulously.  It  was  a  warm,  still  summer's  night,  and 
Boston  was  buried  in  sleep.  The  British  sentry's  cry  of  "All's  well"  could  be 
heard  distinctly,  together  with  the  drowsy  calling  of  the  watch  on  board  the 
ships  of  war. 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  Pres- 
cott called  in  the  patrolling  party.  So  silently  had  the  labor  been  carried 
on,  that  by  morning  a  strong  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  as  a  main  work, 
flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork,  partly  cannon-proof,  extending  down 
the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill  to  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  called  the  Slough. 
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To  support  the  right  of  the  redoubt,  troops  were  thrown  into  the  village 
of  Charlestown,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill.  The  great  object  of  Pres- 
cott's  solicitude  was  now  attained — a  sufficient  bulwark  to  screen  his  men 
before  they  should  be  discovered. 

He  doubted  the  possibility  of  keeping  raw  recruits  at  their  posts  if  openly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  and  the  attack  of  disciplined  troops. 

The  Americans  were  espied  at  dawn  by  sailors  on  board  the  British 
ships  of  war,  and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  captain  of  the  Lively,  the 
nearest  British  ship,  without  waiting  for  orders,  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
hill,  and  the  other  ships  and  a  floating  battery  followed  his  example. 

Their  shots  did  no  mischief  to  the  works,  but  one  man,  who  had  ven- 
tured outside,  was  killed.  To  inspire  confidence  by  example.  Colonel  Pres- 
cott  mounted  the  parapet,  and  walked  leisurely  about,  inspecting  the  works, 
giving  directions,  and  talking  cheerfully  with  the  men. 

The  cannonading  roused  the  town  of  Boston.  General  Gage  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  beheld,  on  the  opposite  hill,  a  fortification 
full  of  men,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Through  a 
glass  from  Copp's  Hill  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott,  in  uniform,  walking  the 
parapet,  caught  his  eye. 

"Who  is  that  officer  in  command?"  asked  he. 

The  question  was  answered  by  Counselor  Willard,  Prescott's  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  at  hand,  and  recognized  his  relative. 

"Will  he  fight?"  demanded  Gage,  quickly. 

"Yes,  sir;  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood;  but 
I  cannot  answer  for  his  men." 

"The  works  must  be  carried !"  exclaimed  Gage,  and  he  called  a  council 
of  war. 

The  Americans  might  cannonade  Boston  from  this  new  fortification, 
and  Gage  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  A  majority 
of  the  coimcil,  including  Clinton  and  Grant,  advised  that  a  force  be  landed 
on  Charlestown  Neck,  under  the  protection  of  their  batteries,  attack  the 
Americans  in  the  rear,  and  cut  of¥  their  retreat. 

General  Gage  objected,  as  it  would  place  his  troops  between  two  armies 
— one  at  Cambridge  superior  in  numbers,  the  other  on  the  heights,  strongly 
fortified. 

He  favored  landing  in  front  of  the  works  and  pushing  up  the  hill;  a  plan 
adopted  through  a  confidence  that  raw  militia  would  never  stand  their 
ground  against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops — another  instance  of  under- 
valuing the  American  spirit. 
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THE  BLOODY  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

General  Gage  lost  one  thousand  fifty-four  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  Bunker  Hill. 

The  Americans  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed,  three  hundred  and 
five  wounded,  while  thirt3'-two  were  taken  prisoners. 

Three  thousand  of  England's  best  troops  charged  the  American  breast- 
works, which  were  defended  by  twelve  hundred  raw  recruits,  and  the  latter 
killed  or  wounded  nearly  as  many  of  the  British  as  the  total  of  the  American 
force. 

About  noon  the  Americans  saw  twenty-eight  barges  cross  from  Boston 
in  parallel  lines.  They  contained  British  grenadiers,  rangers  and  light 
infantry,  admirably  equipped,  and  commanded  by  Major-General  Howe. 
The  British  made  a  formidable  appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  the 
sun  flashing  upon  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  brass  field-pieces. 

A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries  covered  their  advance,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  them,  and  they  landed  about  one  o'clock  at 
Moulton's  Point,  to  the  north  of  Breed's  Hill.  Here  General  Howe  made 
a  pause.  On  reconnoitering  the  works  from  this  point,  the  Americans 
appeared  to  be  much  more  strongly  posted  than  he  had  imagined.  He  also 
saw  troops  hastening  to  their  assistance. 

These  were  the  New  Hampshires,  led  by  Stark.  Howe  immediately  sent 
to  General  Gage  for  re-enforcements  and  a  supply  of  cannon-balls,  those 
brought  by  him  being  too  large  for  his  guns.  While  waiting  their  arrival, 
refreshments  were  served  out  to  the  British  troops.  There  was  "grog"  by 
the  bucketful — to  stimulate  the  men  who  were  about  to  hurl  themselves 
against  patriots  who  knew  how  to  handle  their  old  rifles  and  fowling-pieces. 

The  Americans  took  advantage  of  the  delay,  while  the  enemy  rested,  to 
strengthen  their  position.  The  breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt 
extended  to  what  was  called  the  Slough,  but  beyond  this  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  and  the  slope  toward  the  Mystic  River,  were  undefended,  leaving  a  pass 
by  which  the  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  position  and  seize 
Bunker  Hill.  Putnam  ordered  Captain  Knowlton  to  cover  this  pass  with 
the  Connecticut  troops. 

About  six  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  one  hundred  feet 
to  the  left,  was  a  post-and-rail  fence,  set  in  a  footwall  of  stone,  extending 
down  to  the  Mystic  River.  The  posts  and  rails  of  another  fence  were  hastily 
pulled  up,  and  set  a  few  feet  behind  this,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled 
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with  new-mown  hay  from  the  adjacent  meadows.  This  double  fence,  it  was 
found,  proved  an  important  protection  to  the  redoubt,  aUhough  there  still 
remained  an  unprotected  interval  of  seven  hundred  feet. 

About  two  o'clock  Warren  arrived  to  engage  in  the  defense,  although 
he  had  opposed  the  scheme.  He  had  recently  been  elected  a  major-general, 
but  he  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  Putnam 
offered  him  the  command  at  the  fence,  but  he  declined,  and  asked  where  he 
could  be  of  most  service  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt, 
observing  that  there  he  would  be  under  cover. 

"Don't  think  I  seek  a  place  of  safety,"  replied  Warren,  quickly;  "where 
will  the  attack  be  hottest?" 

Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt. 

"That  is  the  enemy's  object;  if  that  can  be  maintained  the  dav  is  ours." 

BRITISH  DRIVEN  BACK  WITH  GREAT  SLAUGHTER. 

The  British  now  made  a  general  assault,  General  Pigot  in  command. 
They  advanced  up  the  hill  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and  how- 
itzers planted  on  a  small  height  near  the  landing  on  Moulton's  Point.  His 
troops  began  discharges  of  musketry  while  yet  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
redoubts. 

The  Americans  within  the  works,  obedient  to  strict  command,  retained 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  when  they 
opened  upon  them  with  a  tremendous  volley.  Being  marksmen,  accus- 
tomed to  take  deliberate  aim,  the  slaughter  of  the  British  was  immense, 
the  fire  being  specially  fatal  to  officers. 

The  assailants  fell  back  in  confusion,  but,  rallied  by  their  officers,  again 
advanced  within  pistol  shot.  Another  volley,  more  effective  than  the  first, 
made  them  again  recoil.  To  add  to  their  confusion,  they  were  galled  by  a 
flanking  fire  from  the  handful  of  Provincials  posted  in  Charlestown. 

Shocked  at  the  carnage,  and  seeing  the  confusion  of  his  troops.  General 
Pigot  was  urged  to  retreat.  General  Howe,  with  the  right  wing,  advanced 
along  the  Mystic  River  toward  the  fence  where  Stark,  Read  and  Knowlton 
were  stationed,  thinking  to  carry  this  slight  breastwork  with  ease,  and  get 
in  the  rear  of  the  defenders. 

The  Americans  had  received  orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  should 
be  within  thirty  paces.  Some  few  transgressed  the  command.  Putnam 
rode  up  and  swore  he  would  cut  down  the  next  man  that  fired  contrary  to 
orders.    When  the  British  arrived  within  the  stated  distance  a  sheeted  fire 
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opened  upon  them  from  rifles,  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  all  leveled  with 
deadly  aim.    The  British  fell  back;  some  even  retreated  to  the  boats. 

Finally  the  British  began  their  second  attack,  again  ascended  the  hill 
to  storm  the  redoubt,  their  advance  covered  by  discharges  of  artillery. 
Charlestown,  which  had  annoyed  them  on  their  first  attack  by  a  flanking 
fire,  was  in  flames,  by  shells  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill  and  by  marines  from 
the  ships.  Being  built  of  wood,  the  place  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  general 
conflagration. 

The  thunder  of  artillery  from  batteries  and  ships,  the  bursting  of  bomb- 
shells; the  sharp  discharges  of  musketry;  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  com- 
batants; the  crash  of  burning  buildings,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  obscured  the  summer  sun,  all  formed  a  tremendous  spectacle. 

The  Americans  stood  undismayed  amidst  a  scene  where  it  was  bursting 
upon  them  with  all  its  horrors.  Reserving  their  fire,  as  before,  until  the 
enemy  was  close  at  hand,  they  again  poured  forth  repeated  volleys  with  the 
fatal  aim  of  sharpshooters. 

The  British  stood  the  first  shock,  and  continued  to  advance,  but  the 
incessant  stream  of  fire  staggered  them.  Their  officers  remonstrated, 
threatened  and  goaded  them  on  with  their  swords,  but  the  havoc  was  too 
deadly.     The  British  again  gave  way  and  retreated  down  the  hill. 

The  British  soldiery  in  Boston  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  resolute 
and  protracted  stand  of  raw  militia  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  despise, 
and  at  the  havoc  made  among  their  own  veteran  troops.  Every  convoy  of 
wounded  brought  over  to  the  town  increased  their  consternation,  and  Gen- 
eral Clinton,  who  had  watched  the  action  from  Copp's  Hill,  embarked  in  a 
boat,  taking  with  him  reinforcements. 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  ASSAULT. 

A  third  attack  was  determined  upon,  but  a  different  plan  was  adopted. 
Instead  of  advancing  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be  taken  in  flank  on 
the  left,  where  the  open  space  between  the  breastwork  and  the  fortified  fence 
'  presented  a  weak  point.  It  having  been  discovered  that  the  ammunition  of 
the  Americans  was  nearly  expended,  preparations  were  made  to  carry  the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

general  Howe,  with  the  main  body,  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  forti- 
fied fence,  and  the  rest  brought  some  field-pieces  to  enfilade  the  breastwork 
on  the  left.  A  raking  fire  soon  drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed 
place  into  the  inclosure. 
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When  the  British  troops  assaulted  the  works  fbr  the  last  time  the  Amer- 
icans again  reserved  their  fire  until  their  assailants  were  close  at  hand,  and 
then  sent  a  murderous  volley,  several  officers  being  laid  low;  General  Howe 
was  wounded.  The  British  reserved  their  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

Clinton  and  Pigot  reached  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt, 
and  it  was  now  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  The  Americans  had  fired 
the  last  round;  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  now  succeeded  a  des- 
perate and  deadly  struggle,  hand  to  hand,  with  bayonets,  stones  and  the 
stocks  of  muskets. 

At  length,  as  the  British  continued  to  pour  in,  Prescott  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  His  men  had  to  cut  their  way  through  two  divisions  of  the 
enemy  in  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  received  a  destructive  volley  from  those 
who  had  formed  on  the  captured  works.  The  Americans,  however,  at  no 
time  showed  panic. 

Their  retreat  was  no  rout,  but  they  had  to  give  up  the  hill  they  had  so 
stoutly  defended. 

WASHINGTON  DISAPPOINTED  IN  THE  TROOPS. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  the  American  troops  when  he  took 
command  at  Cambridge.  He  had  expected  to  find  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men  under  arms,  but  there  were  not  much  more  than  fourteen 
thousand.  He  had  expected  to  find  some  degree  of  system  and  discipline, 
whereas  all  were  raw  militia.*  He  had  expected  to  find  works  scientifically 
constructed,  and  proofs  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  engineering;  whereas, 
what  he  saw  of  the  latter  was  very  imperfect. 

There  was  abundant  evidence  of  aptness  at  trenching  and  throwing  up 
rough  defenses.  In  that  way  General  Thomas  had  fortified  Roxbury  Neck, 
and  Putnam  had  strengthened  Prospect  Hill.  But  the  semi-circular  line 
which  linked  the  extreme  posts,  was  formed  of  rudely  constructed  works, 
far  too  extensive  for  the  troops  which  were  at  hand  to  man  them. 

Within  this  attenuated  semi-circle,  the  British  forces  lay  concentrated 
and  compact;  and  having  command  of  the  water,  might  suddenly  bring  their 
main  strength  to  bear  upon  some  weak  point,  force  it,  and  sever  the  Amer- 
ican camp. 

In  fact,  when  he  considered  the  scanty,  ill-conditioned  and  irregular  force 
thus  stretched  out  to  beleaguer  a  town  and  harbor  defended  by  ships  and 
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floating  batteries,  garrisoned  by  eleven  thousand  strongly  posted  veterans, 
he  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  this  to  ignorance  or  to  that  daring  self- 
confidence  which  at  times  in  our  military  history  has  snatched  success  in 
defiance  of  scientific  rules. 

One  of  the  encampments,  however,  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rest. 
It  was  that  of  a  body  of  Rhode  Island  troops,  raised,  drilled  and  brought  to 
the  camp  by  Brigadier-General  Greene  of  that  province. 

Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  representing  the  various 
deficiencies  and  urging  the  army's  appointment  of  a  commissary-general,  a 
quartermaster-general,  a  commissary  of  musters  and  a  commissary  of  artil- 
lery. Above  all  things,  he  requested  a  supply  of  money  as  soon  as  possible. 
Said  he :  "I  find  myself  already  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  military 
chest." 

In  one  of  his  recommendations  was  an  instance  of  frontier  expediency, 
learned  in  his  early  campaigns.  Speaking  of  the  ragged  condition  of  the 
army,  and  the  difificulty  of  procuring  clothing,  he  advised  that  a  number  of 
hunting  shirts,  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  be  provided,  as  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  mode  of  supplying  this  necessity. 

Among  the  troops  most  destitute  were  those  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 
which  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  army,  but  Washington  made  a  noble 
apology  for  them.  "This  unhappy  and  devoted  Province,"  said  he,  "has  been 
so  long  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  yoke  has  been  laid  so  heavily  upon  it, 
that  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  troops  raised  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"The  deficiency  of  numbers,  discipline  and  stores  can  only  lead  to  this 
confusion,  that  their  spirits  had  exceeded  their  strength,"  he  concluded. 

The  hazardous  position  of  the  army  pressed  upon  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Washington,  and  he  hastened  to  improve  the  defenses  of  the  camp, 
strengthen  the  weak  parts  of  the  line  and  throw  up  additional  works  around 
the  main  forts. 

The  army  was  distributed  by  Washington  into  three  grand  divisions. 
One,  forming  the  right  wing,  was  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Roxbury,  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Ward,  who  had  under  him  Brigadier-Generals 
Spencer  and  Thomas;  another,  forming  the  left  wing,  under  Major-General 
Lee,  having  with  him  Brigadier-Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  was  stationed 
on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills;  the  center,  under  Major-General  Putnam  and 
Brigadier-General  Heath,  was  stationed  at  Cambridge. 
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WASHINGTON  WANTED  TO  FIGHT. 

The  great  object  of  Washington  was  to  force  the  enemy  out  of  Boston 
for  a  decisive  action.  His  Unes  had  for  some  time  cut  off  all  communication 
of  the  town  with  the  country,  live  stock  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the 
place  was  driven  back  from  the  coast  out  of  reach  of  the  British  men-of- 
war's  boats,  provisions  and  vegetables  grew  more  and  more  scarce,  and  sick- 
ness began  to  prevail. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  Washington  was  pressing  the  siege  and 
endeavoring  to  provoke  a  general  action,  a  startling  fact  came  to  light.  The 
whole  amount  of  powder  in  the  camp  would  not  furnish  more  than  nine 
cartridges  to  a  man.  A  gross  error  had  been  made  by  the  committee  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  blunder  was  detected  on  an  order  being  issued  for  a  new 
supply  of  cartridges.  It  was  found  that  there  were  but  thirty-two  barrels  of 
powder  in  store. 

Day  after  day  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  any  supplies;  for,  in  those 
irregular  times,  munitions  of  war  were  not  readily  procured.  It  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  the  matter  could  be  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

Their  works  on  Bunker  Hill  commanded  a  full  view  of  those  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  and  each  camp  could  see  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  other.  The  sentries  were  almost  near  enough  to  converse,  and 
there  was  furtive  intercourse  occasionally  between  the  men.  In  this  critical 
state  the  American  camp  remained  for  a  fortnight,  the  anxious  commander 
incessantly  apprehending  an  attack,  but  at  length  a  partial  supply  was 
received  from  New  Jersey. 

December  of  1775  was  throughout  a  month  of  severe  trial  to  Washing- 
ton, during  which  he  saw  his  army  dropping  away  piecemeal  before  his  eyes. 
The  disbanding  troops  could  hardly  be  kept  a  few  days  in  camp  until  militia 
could  be  secured  to  supply  their  place.  He  made  repeated  and  animated 
appeals  to  their  patriotism,  but  they  were  unheeded.  He  caused  popular 
and  patriotic  songs  to  be  sung  about  the  camp,  but  they  passed  like  the  idle 
wind.     Home  !  home  !  home  !  throbbed  in  every  heart. 

"The  desire  of  retiring  into  a  chimney  corner,"  says  Washington, 
reproachfully,  "seized  the  troops  as  soon  as  their  terms  expired." 

The  31st  of  December  arrived,  the  crisis  of  the  army,  for  with  the  month 
expired  the  last  of  the  old  terms  of  enlistment.  "We  never  have  been  so 
weak,"  writes  General  Greene,  "as  we  shall  be  tomorrow,  when  we  dismiss 
the  old  troops." 
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CHEERING  NEWS  FROM  CANADA. 

On  this  day  Washington  received  cheering  intelHgence  from  Canada.  A 
junction  had  taken  place,  a  month  previously,  between  Arnold  and  Mont- 
gomery at  Point  aux  Trembles.  They  were  about  two  thousand  strong, 
and  were  making  every  preparation  for  attacking  Quebec. 

On  January  ist,  1776,  Washington's  army  did  not  amount  to  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  composed  of  but  half-filled  regiments.  Even  in  raising 
this  inadequate  force  it  had  been  necessary  to  indulge  many  of  the  men  with 
furloughs,  that  they  might  visit  their  families  and  friends. 

The  expedients  resorted  to  in  equipping  the  army  show  the  prevailing- 
lack  of  arms.  Those  soldiers  who  retired  from  service  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  weapons  for  their  successors,  receiving  their  appraised  value.  Those 
who  enlisted  were  required  to  bring  a  gun,  or  were  charged  a  dollar  for  the 
use  of  one  during  the  campaign.    He  who  brought  a  blanket  was  allowed  $2. 

It  was  impossible  to  furnish  uniforms;  the  troops,  therefore,  presented  a 
motley  appearance,  in  garments  of  divers  cuts  and  colors,  the  price  of  each 
man's  garb  being  deducted  from  his  pay. 

The  anxiety  of  Washington  at  this  time  may  be  judged  from  his  corre- 
spondence. "It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my 
mind  for  some  time  past,  and  my  feelings  under  our  present  circumstances," 
he  wrote  on  the  4th  of  January. 

In  March,  after  months  of  toil  and  surmounting  difficulties,  Washington 
was  prepared  for  decisive  action.  During  a  dark  and  stormy  night  he  opened 
upon  the  foe  in  Boston  from  his  encircling  lines  as  fierce  a  bombardment  as 
his  means  would  allow,  and  under  cover  of  this  roar  of  batteries  and  the 
midnight  storm,  he  dispatched  a  large  force  of  picked  troops,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  to  take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorchester.  There,  during  the 
hours  of  the  night,  the  soldiers  worked  with  the  utmost  diligence  in  throwing 
up  breastworks  which  would  protect  them  from  the  broadsides  of  the  English 
fleet.  Having  established  his  batteries  upon  those  heights,  he  commanded 
the  harbor. 

The  labors  of  the  night  were  carried  on  by  the  Americans  with  their  usual 
activity.  When  a  relief  party  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  two 
forts'  were  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  furnish  protection  against  small  arms 
and  grapeshot;  and  such  use  was  made  of  fascines  and  bundles  of  screwed 
hay  that,  at  dawn,  a  formidable-looking  fortress  frowned  along  the  Height. 

A  British  officer  afterwards  wrote  a  relative:     "This  morning  at  day- 
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break  we  discovered  two  redoubts  on  Dorchester  Point  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  their  flanks.  They  were  all  raised  during  the  last  night  with  an 
expedition  equal  to  that  of  the  genii  belonging  to  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp. 
From  these  hills  they  command  the  whole  town,  so  that  we  must  drive  them 
from  their  posts  or  desert  the  place." 

Howe  gazed  at  the  mushroom  fortress  with  astonishment,  as  it  loomed 
indistinctly,  but  grandly,  through  a  morning  fog.  "The  rebels,"  exclaimed 
he,  "have  done  more  work  in  one  night  than  my  whole  army  would  have 
done  in  one  month." 

General  Howe  was  perplexed  between  pride  and  the  hazards  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  must  dislodge  the  Americans  from  Dorchester  Heights  or  evacuate 
Boston. 

BRITISH  FORCED  TO  EVACUATE  BOSTON. 

In  the  evening  the  British  began  to  move.  Twenty-five  hundred  men 
were  embarked  in  transports,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  rendezvous 
at  Castle  Williams.  A  violent  storm  set  in  from  the  east,  the  transports 
could  not  reach  their  place  of  destination  and  the  men-of-war  could  not  cover 
and  support  them.  A  furious  surf  beat  on  the  shore  where  the  boats  would 
have  to  land. 

The  attack  was  consequently  postponed  until  the  following  day.  That 
day  was  equally  unpropitious.  The  storm  continued  with  torrents  of  rain, 
and  the  attack  was  again  postponed.  Meantime,  the  Americans  went  on 
strengthening  their  works;  by  the  time  the  storm  subsided  General  Howe 
deemed  them  too^  strong  to  be  easily  carried;  the  attempt,  therefore,  was 
relinguished  altogether. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  American  shells  thrown  from  the  Heights 
into  the  town  proved  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  fleet  was  equally 
exposed.  It  was  determined  to  evacuate  the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
now  came  on  a  humiliating  perplexity.  The  troops,  in  embarking,  would 
be  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire.    How  was  this  to  be  prevented? 

General  Washington  conferred  with  General  Howe,  the  result  being  that 
the  British  agreed  not  to  harm  Boston  if  allowed  to  leave  unmolested.  The 
embarkation,  so  long  delayed,  began  with  hurry  and  confusion  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  March  17th,  1776,  and  the  harbor  of  Boston  soon  pre- 
sented a  striking  and  tumultuous  scene. 

There  were  seventy-eight  ships  and  transports  casting  loose  for  sea,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  men,  sailors  and  refugees,  hurrying  to  embark; 
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many,  especially  of  the  latter,  with  their  families  and  personal  efifects.  While 
this  tumult  was  going  on  the  Americans  looked  on  in  silence  from  their 
batteries  on  Dorchester  Heights,  without  firing  a  shot. 

"It  was  lucky  for  the  inhabitants,  now  left  in  Boston,  that  they  did  not," 
said  a  British  officer,  "for  I  am  informed  everything  was  prepared  to  set  the 
town  in  a  blaze  had  they  fired  one  cannon." 

Washington,  on  March  20th,  entered  the  town,  where  he  was  joyfully 
welcomed.  He  beheld  sad  traces  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  bombard- 
ment. There  were  evidences,  also,  of  the  haste  with  which  the  British  had 
retreated — pieces  of  ordnance  with  their  trunnions  knocked  off;  others 
hastily  spiked;  others  thrown  off  the  wharf.  "General  Howe's  retreat," 
writes  Washington,  "was  precipitate  beyond  anything  I  could  have  con- 
ceived. 

"The  destruction  of  the  stores  at  Dunbar's  camp,  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  was  but  a  faint  image  of  what  was  to  be  seen  at  Boston;  artillery 
carts  cut  to  pieces  in  one  place,  gun  carriages  in  another;  shells  broken  here, 
shots  buried  there  and  everything  carrying  with  it  the  face  of  disorder  and 
confusion,  as  also  of  distress." 

WASHINGTON  THANKED  BY  CONGRESS. 

On  motion  of  John  Adams,  who  had  first  moved  Washington's  nomina- 
tion as  Commander-in-Chief,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  in 
Congress;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  gold  medal  be  struck,  commemorating 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Washington  as  its  deliverer. 

The  great  aim  of  the  British,  at  present,  was  to  get  possession  of  New 
York  and  the  Hudson,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  military  operations. 
This  they  hoped  to  effect  on  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  armament,  hourly 
expected,  and  designed  for  operations  on  the  seaboard.  June  28th  four 
British  ships  of  war  appeared  in  New  York  Bay;  forty  arrived  the  next  day. 
They  were  ships  from  Halifax,  bringing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  troops  recently  expelled  from  Boston,  together  with  six  transports  filled 
with  Highland  troops,  which  had  joined  the  fleet  at  sea. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  armament  standing  into  the  harbor,  Washing- 
ton sent  notice  of  its  arrival  to  Colonel  Clinton,  who  had  command  of  the 
posts  in  the  Highlands,  and  urged  all  possible  preparations  to  give  the  enemy 
a  warm  reception  should  they  push  their  frigates  up  the  river. 

Other  arrivals  swelled  the  number  of  ships  in  the  bay  of  New  York  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men-of-war  and  transports.     The  British  made  no 
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movement  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  but  anchored  off  Staten  Island,  where  they 
landed  their  troops,  and  the  hillsides  were  soon  whitened  with  their  tents. 

Washington  beheld  the  gathering  storm  with  an  anxious  eye,  aware  that 
General  Howe  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  the  admiral,  to  com- 
mence hostile  operations.  He  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  urging  a 
call  on  the  Massachusetts  government  for  its  quota  of  continental  troops 
and  the  formation  of  a  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  stationed 
in  the  Jerseys  as  a  central  force,  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  "that  these  united  colonies,"  etc.,  which  his- 
tory has  designated  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  formally 
adopted  on  July  4th. 

After  the  failure  of  negotiations  between  Lord  Howe  and  Washington 
ten  thousand  British  troops  were  sent  to  Long  Island,  the  Americans  having 
eight  thousand  or  so  near  Brooklyn. 

FIERCE  ENGAGEMENT  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

They  met  on  the  morning  of  August  27th,  and  the  Americans  were  badly 
beaten,  losing  nearly  one  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.     • 

A  cannonade  from  a  British  ship  upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook  con- 
tributed to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Americans.  Seeing  no  likelihood 
of  an  immediate  attack  upon  New  York  City,  Washington  hastened  over  to 
Brooklyn  in  his  barge  and  galloped  up  to  the  work.  He  arrived  there 
in  time  to  witness  the  catastrophe  for  which  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
had  been  concerted. 

The  thundering  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Bedford  had  given  notice 
they  had  turned  the  left  of  the  Americans.  The  Hessians  had  come  up,  and 
now  commenced  a  scene  of  confusion,  consternation  and  slaughter. 
Hemmed  in  and  entrapped  between  the  British  and  Hessians,  and  driven 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  Americans  fought  for  a  time  bravely  and  des- 
perately. 

Some  were  cut  down  and  trampled  by  the  cavalry,  others  bayoneted  with- 
out mercy  by  the  Hessians.  Some  rallied  in  groups  and  made  a  brief  stand 
with  their  rifles  from  rocks  or  behind  trees.  The  whole  was  a  scene  of  car- 
nage, resounding  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  volleying 
of  firearms  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  with  now  and  then  the  dreary 
braying  of  the  trumpet. 
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All  spoke  with  horror  of  the  sanguinary  fury  with  which  the  Hessians 
plied  the  bayonet.  At  length  some  of  the  Americans,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
cut  their  way  through  the  host  of  foes  and  effected  a  retreat  to  the  lines, 
fighting  as  they  went. 

Others  took  refuge  among  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  but  a 
great  part  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was 
General  Sullivan.  Washington  had  heard  the  din  of  the  battle  in  the  woods 
and  seen  the  smoke  rising  among  the  trees;  but  a  deep  column  of  the  enemy 
was  descending  from  the  hihs  on  the  left;  his  choicest  troops  were  all  in 
action,  and  he  had  none  but  militia  to  man  the  works. 

His  solicitude  was  awakened  for  the  safety  of  General  Stirling  and  his 
corps,  who  had  been  fighting  all  the  morning.  Stationed  on  a  hill  within 
the  lines  he  saw  the  enemy's  reserve,  under  Cornwallis,  marching  down  by 
a  crossroad  to  get  in  their  rear  and  thus  place  them  between  two  fires. 

General  Stirling  thought  to  effect  a  circuitous  retreat  to  the  lines  by 
crossing  the  creek  which  empties  into  Gowanus  Cove,  near  the  Yellow  Mills, 
but  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  appearance  of  Cornwallis  and  his  grena- 
diers. Washington  supposed  Stirling  and  his  troops,  finding  their  case  des- 
perate, would  surrender,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  boldly  attacked.  More 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  perished  in  this  deadly  struggle. 

The  enemy  now  concentrated  their  forces  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  redoubts.  Washington  expected  they  would  storm  the  works,  but 
the  British  commander  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  life. 

The  British  acknowledged  their  loss  was  three  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  success  of  the  enemy  was  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  doubt  in 
which  Washington  was  kept  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intended  attack,  and  at 
what  point  it  would  chiefly  be  made. 

Washington  withdrew  from  Long  Island  the  night  of  the  29th.  Never 
did  retreat  require  greater  secrecy  and  circumspection.  Nine  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  before  a 
victorious  army,  encamped  so  near  that  every  stroke  of  spade  and  pickax 
from  their  trenches  could  be  heard. 

The  retreating  troops,  moreover,  were  to  be  embarked  and  conveyed 
across  a  strait  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  swept  by  rapid  tides.  The 
least  alarm  of  their  movements  would  bring  the  enemy  upon  them  and 
produce  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage  at  the  place  of  embar- 
kation. 
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AMERICANS  EVACUATE  NEW  YORK. 

Washington,  protected  by  the  fog,  succeeded  in  getting  his  men  over, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  enemy.  On  September  14th  Washington  evacu- 
ated the  City  of  New  York,  it  being  impossible  to  hold  it  longer.  On  the 
23d  he  was  at  White  Plains,  the  British  following  him,  but,  after  many  days 
of  manoeuvering  the  British  withdrew.  Fort  Washington,  however,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

Washington  saw  the  assault  upon  the  fort  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson.  The  worst  sight  of  all  was  to  behold  his  men  cut  down  and 
bayoneted  by  the  Hessians  while  begging  quarter.  The  only  terms  granted 
them  were  that  the  men  should  retain  their  baggage  and  the  officers  their 
swords. 

Fort  Lee  was  next  lost,  and  Washington's  army  was  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men.  He  retreated  into  New  Jersey,  first  to  Princeton  and  then 
to  Trenton.  By  the  9th  of  December,  1776,  he  had  crossed  the  Delaware, 
a  feat  Cornwalhs  could  not  duplicate. 

Everything  showed  careless  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Howe 
was  in  winter  quarters  at  New  York.  His  troops  were  loosely  cantoned 
about  the  Jerseys,  from  the  Delaware  to  Brunswick.  The  Hessians  were  in 
advance,  stationed  along  the  Delaware,  facing  the  American  lines,  which 
were  along  the  west  bank.  Washington  had  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men  fit  for  service.  With  these  he  meditated  to  cross  the  river  at  night,  at 
different  points,  and  make  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  Hessian  advance 
posts. 

The  Hessians  had  rendered  themselves  the  horror  of  the  Jerseys  by 
brutality  and  heartlessness.  At  first  their  military  discipline  inspired  awe, 
but  they  had  become  careless  and  unguarded.  A  brigade  of  three  Hessian 
regiments  was  stationed  at  Trenton.  Colonel  Rahl  had  the  command  of  the 
post  in  consequence  of  the  laurels  he  had  gained  at  White  Plains  and  Fort 
Washington. 

Early  on  the  evening  of  December  25th  twenty-four  hundred  Americans, 
with  twenty  small  cannon,  were  at  McKonkey's  Ferry,  ready  to  cross  the 
river  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  artillery  was 
landed,  and  nearly  four  before  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of  march. 
Trenton  was  nine  miles  distant,  and  not  to  be  reached  before  daylight.    To 
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surprise  it,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question.     There  was  no  making  a 
retreat  without  being  discovered,  and  harassed  in  repassing  the  river. 

WASHINGTON  BEATS  THE  BRITISH  AT  TRENTON. 

Besides,  the  troops  from  the  other  points  might  have  crossed,  and 
co-operation  was  essential  to  their  safety.  Washington  resolved  to  push 
fonvard  and  trust  to  Providence.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Wash- 
ington's column  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  storm,  which 
had  rendered  the  march  intolerable,  had  kept  everyone  within  doors,  and 
the  snow  deadened  the  tread  of  the  troops  and  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery. 
He  swept  everything  before  him,  and  the  British  and  Hessians  were  soon  in 
full  flight.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Americans  did  not 
lose  a  man.  About  one  thousand  British  and  Hessian  prisoners  were  taken 
also. 

Lord  Howe  awoke  from  his  stupor  and  soon  had  a  large  force  near 
Trenton.  On  January  2d,  1777,  Washington's  men  met  a  part  of  them  at 
Princeton,  and  the  British  loss  was  nearly  four  hundred.  The  Americans 
lost  twenty-eight. 

This  year  witnessed  the  grand  invasion  of  New  York  from  Canada 
by  ten  thousand  British,  Canadians  and  Plessians,  under  General  Burgoyne. 
General  Philip  Schuyler,  the  American  commander  in  the  north,  had  about 
four  thousand  men.  At  Bennington,  Vermont,  a  battle  was  fought,  the 
British  losing  eight  hundred  men;  two  battles  were  fought  near  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  the  English  lost  twelve  hundred  or  more,  and  on  October 
17th  he  surrendered  at  Saratoga  to  General  Gates  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  officers  and  men.  Among  the  prisoners  were  six  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Parliament. 

In  July  General  Howe,  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  left  New  York  to 
attack  Philadelphia.  Washington,  with  less  than  twelve  thousand,  met  him 
at  the  Brandy  wine  River,  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men;  Howe  not  more  than 
six  hundred.  September  26th  Howe  took  Philadelphia,  and  Congress 
adjourned  to  York,  not  far  from  there.  October  3d  Washington  attacked 
Howe  at  Germantown,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Americans 
had  full  control  of  the  Delaware  River. 

THE  AMERICANS  AT  VALLEY  FORGE. 

Washington  established  his  camp  and  headquarters  for  the  winter  of 
1777-8  at  Valley  Forge,  New  Jersey.     Sad  and  dreary  was  the  march  to 
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Valley  Forge;  hungry  and  cold  were  the  poor  fellows  who  had  so  long  been 
in  the  field;  provisions  were  scant,  clothing  worn  out,  and  so  badly  off  were 
they  for  shoes  that  the  footsteps  of  many  were  traced  in  blood. 

The  troops  braved  the  wintry  weather  in  their  tents  until  they  could  cut 
down  trees  and  construct  huts.  The  sick  had  to  seek  temporary  shelter 
among  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Each  hut  was  fourteen  feet  by 
sixteen,  six  feet  and  a  half  high;  one  hut  was  allotted  to  twelve  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers.     A  general-ofificer  had  a  hut  to  himself. 

May  6th,  1778,  there  was  a  fete  at  the  camp,  word  being  received  that 
treaties  with  France  had  made  the  latter  a  military  ally,  and  King  Louis 
XVI,  was  cheered  by  the  American  troops.  A  large  French  fleet  also 
arrived  about  that  time.  The  British  had  twenty  thousand  men  at  Phila- 
delphia, while  Washington  had  but  eleven  thousand  at  Valley  Forge,  but 
Philadelphia  was  evacuated,  nevertheless,  the  English  soldiers  going  to  New 
York,  where  Washington  could  not  attack  them.  There  were  no  general 
engagements  between  the  American  and  British  forces  during  this  year. 

On  the  way  to  New  York  Washington  ordered  General  Lee  to  prevent 
the  British  from  joining  the  other  troops  there.  Lee,  with  his  five  thousand 
men,  made  no  attack,  but  retreated  to  Monmouth  Courthouse.  Washing- 
ton was  angry  as  he  turned  to  the  men. '  They  greeted  him  with  cheers, 
wheeled  about  and  charged  the  enemy.  The  English  were  driven  from 
the  field  and  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  three  hundred  of  their  dead 
behind  them.    The  Americans  lost  but  sixty-nine. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  Washington  distributed  his  troops 
for  the  winter  in  a  line  of  strong  cantonments,  extending  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  Delaware.  The  winter  of  1778-9  passed,  with  Washington 
much  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  devising  and  discussing  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1779. 

YEAR  OF  WATCHING  AND  WAITING. 

The  year  of  1779  was  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  of  weary  waiting 
and  watching  by  the  armies  on  both  sides.  No  general  engagement  occurred 
but  there  was  fighting  from  South  Carolina  to  the  Canadian  border  between 
small  forces.  England  was  threatened  with  war  by  France  and  Spain,  and 
did  not  strengthen  her  forces  in  this  country.  The  main  British  army 
remained  in  Ne!w  York  City,  its  only  place  of  refuge.  The  American  army 
was  contented  with  harassing  outposts  and  foraging  parties  wherever  they 
entered  the  interior  or  landed  from  ships. 
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Washington's  army  spent  the  winter  of  1779-80  in  log  cabins  on  the 
Heights  of  Morristown.  The  winter  was  severe,  and  his  men  experienced 
great  suffering  for  the  want  of  clothes  and  supplies. 

For  five  months  the  army  had  been  unpaid.  Every  department  was 
destitute  of  money  or  credit;  there  w-ere  rarely  provisions  for  six  days  in 
advance;  on  some  occasions  the  troops  had  been  for  several  successive  days 
without  meat;  there  was  no  forage;  the  medical  department  had  neither  tea, 
chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind. 

"Yet  the  men,"  said  Washington,  "have  borne  their  distress,  in  general, 
with  a  firmness  and  patience  never  exceeded,  and  every  commendation  is 
due  to  the  officers  for  encouraging  them  to  it  by  exhortation  and  example." 

Many  officers  for  some  time  lived  on  bread  and  cheese  rather  than  take 
any  of  the  scanty  allowance  of  meat  from  the  men. 

Not  a  few  patriots  deemed  it  madness  for  the  colonies,  impoverished  as 
they  were,  any  longer  to  contend  against  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  upon  the  globe.  General  Benedict  Arnold,  in  command  at  West 
Point,  believing  the  ship  to  be  sinking,  ttirned  traitor  and  offered  to  sell  his 
fortress  to  the  English.  The  traitor  escaped,  but  Major  Andre,  Arnold's 
confederate,  was  hanged  as  a  spy. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  well-provided  army  and  an  assisting  navy,  was 
engaged  in  overrunning  the  two  Carolinas.  General  Greene,  with  all  the 
men  Washington  could  spare,  went  to  watch  and  harass  the  invaders  and 
furnish  the  inhabitants  with  all  protection  in  his  power. 

Lafayette  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Washington  was  every- 
where, cheering  the  army,  animating  the  inhabitants,  rousing  Congress  and 
guiding  both  military  and  civil  legislation.  Thus  the  year  of  1780  wore 
away. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  the  war  was  renewed,  the  British  directing  their 
chief  attention  to  the  South,  which  was  far  weaker  than  the  North.  Rich- 
mond was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  general  system  of  devastation  and  plunder 
prevailed.  The  enemy  ascended  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  with 
armed  vessels,  landed  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  manager  of  the  estate,  to 
save  the  mansion,  furnished  them  with  supplies. 

Washington  was  much  displeased,  and  he  wrote  to  his  agent :  "It  would 
have  Joeen  a  less  painful  circumstance  to  me  to  have  heard  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  non-compliance  with  their  request,  they  had  burned  my 
house  and  laid  the  plantation  in  ruin.    You  ought  to  have  considered  your- 
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self  as  my  representative,  and  should  have  reflected  on  the  bad  example  of 
communicating  ^Nith.  the  enemy  and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refresh- 
ments to  them  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration." 

SURRENDER  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 

CornwalHs,  however,  not  appreciating  the  shrewdness  of  Washington, 
sat  down  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  to  rest.  Washington,  in  conjunction  with  our 
French  allies,  determined  upon  his  capture.  An  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
under  Count  Rochambeau,  had  been  sent  by  France  to  aid  Washington. 

He  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  English  into  the  belief  that  he  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  New  York.  Washington  hastened  to 
Virginia,  and  early  in  September  CornwalHs  was  amazed  to  find  himself 
surrounded  by  the  Americans.  At  the  same  time  the  French  fleet  appeared 
in  the  harbor.  CornwalHs  was  caught;  there  was  no  escape,  no  chance  for 
retreat.  Neither  by  land  nor  by  sea  could  he  obtain  supplies;  famine  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Seven  thousand  British  laid  down  their  arms,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  were  a  part  of  the  spoils. 

In  May,  1782,  the  British  Cabinet  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Nego- 
tiations continued  during  the  summer  and  ensuing  winter,  and  early  in  the 
following  spring  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris.  The  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  the  American  army  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783 — eight  years 
from  the  day  when  the  conflict  was  commenced  on  the  Common  at  Lex- 
ington. 

Late  in  November  the  British  evacuated  New  York,  entered  their  ships 
and  sailed  for  home.  Washington,  marching  from  West  Point,  entered  the 
city  as  the  vanquished  foes  departed.    America  was  free  and  independent. 

After  an  affecting  farewell  to  the  army  Washington  set  out  for  Virginia. 
At  every  town  and  village  he  was  received  with  love  and  gratitude.  At 
Annapolis  he  met  the  Continental  Congress  and  resigned  his  commission — ■ 
the  23d  of  December,  1783.     Christmas  Eve  he  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  was  another  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Washington.  Before  the  official  forms  of  an  election  could  be  carried  into 
operation  a  unanimous  sentiment  throughout  the  Union  pronounced  him 
the  nation's  choice  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  his  election  with  characteristic  modesty  and  unfeigned 
reluctance. 
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WASHINGTON  CHOSEN  PRESIDENT. 

The  United  States  was  at  last  a  reality.  The  election  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  Washington  was  chosen  President  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  the  4th  of  March. 

Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1789.  He  remained  in  the  Presidential  chair  two  terms  of  four 
years  each. 

December  12th,  1799,  was  chill  and  damp,  but  Washington  took  his 
usual  round  on  horseback  to  his  farms,  and,  returning  late  in  the  afternoon, 
wet  with  sleet  and  shivering  with  cold.  When  he  came  in,  he  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  changing  his  dress.    The  next  day  three  inches  of  snow  fell. 

On  the  morning  of  December  14th  he  had  a  chill,  and  grew  rapidly  worse, 
having  difificulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing. 

About  six  o'clock  his  physician  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  up  in  his  bed. 
He  held  out  his  hands,  and  was  raised  up  on  his  pillow,  when  he  said :  "I 
feel  that  I  am  going.  I  thank  you  for  your  attentions.  You  had  better  not 
take  any  more  trouble  about  me,  but  let  me  go  off  quietly.  I  cannot  last 
long." 

About  ten  o'clock  he  faintly  said :  "I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried,  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  until  three  days  after 
I  am  dead.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

To  the  reply,  "Yes,  sir,"  he  remarked,  "It  is  well."  These  were  his  last 
words.    Soon  after  he  died. 

Washington  was  nearly  sixty-eight  years  old. 

Washington  was  a  slaveholder,  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four.    The  system  met  his  strong  disapproval. 

In  1786  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  saying:  "There  is  no  man  living 
who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery." 

Long  before  this  he  had  said:  "I  never  meant,  unless  some  particular 
circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase, 
it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery 
in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law." 

Mrs.  Washington  learned,  after  her  husband's  death,  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  her  right  of  dower. 
She  relinquished  that  right  and  the  slaves  were  freed. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

LINCOLN'S  AMUSEMENT— HIS  JOINT  DEBATES  WITH  DOUG- 
LAS—PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE 
MARTYRED  PRESIDENT. 


4  i  T  T  USED  to  amuse  me  some  to  find  that  the  slaveholders  wanted  more 
I     territory,  because  they  had  not  room  enough  for  their  slaves;  and 
yet  they  complained  of  not  having  the  slave  trade,   because   they 
wanted  more  slaves  for  their  room." 

,  This  was  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
When,  as  President,  he  was  considering  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a  deputation  from  Ohio  came  to  Washington  to  protest  against 
Chase's  appointment,  presenting  some  letters  written  by  Chase,  criticising 
Lincoln. 

He  read  them,  and,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  remarked : 
"If  Chase  has  said  some  hard  things  about  me,  I  have  also  said  some  hard 
things  about  him,  which,  I  guess,  squares  the  account." 
Chase  was  appointed  as  Chief  Justice. 

During  the  famous  joint  debates  between  himself  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, the  latter  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  i860,  Lincoln 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  he  was  a  lover  of  mankind  in  the  fullest  and 
completest  sense  of  that  word. 

FIRST  DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS. 

In  the  first  of  these  debates,  which  took  place  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  August 
2 1st,  1858,  Douglas  again  rung  the  changes  upon  the  introductory  passage 
of  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech,  "A  house  divided  against  itself,"  etc. 

Lincoln  reiterated  his  assertion,  and  defended  it  in  efifect,  as  he  did  in  his 
speech  at  Springfield. 
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Then  he  took  up  the  charge  he  had  previously  made,  of  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  extend  slavery  over  the  Northern  states,  and  pressed  it  home, 
citing  as  proof  a  speech  which  Douglas  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  Bill, 
in  which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  against  Buchanan  and 
others. 

He  then  showed  again  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that 
no  state  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court  had  already  decided  that  no  terri- 
tory could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  such  a  decision; 
and  he  told  his  hearers  that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  such  acquiescence  in  advance  by  declaring  that  the  true  position  was 
not  to  care  whether  slavery  "was  voted  down  or  up,"  and  by  announcing 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 
because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  thus 
committing  himself  to  the  next  decision  just  as  firmly  as  to  this. 

Lincoln  said : 

"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  state  where  it  exists. 

"I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
do  so. 

"I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas :  he  (the  negro)  is  not  my  equal  in  many 
respects — certainly  not  in  color;  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  endow- 
ment. 

"But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread — without  the  leave  of  anybody  else — 
which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. 

"I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong,  wrong  in  its  direct  efifect, 
letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska — and  wrong  in  its  prospective 
principle,  allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world,  where 
men  can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it. 

"I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Southern  people.  They  are  just  what 
we  would  be  in  their  situation. 

"If  slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them  they  would  not  introduce  it. 
If  it  did  now  exist  among  us  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up. 

"This  I  believe  of  the  masses  North  and  South. 

"Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves 
under  any  circumstances,  and  others  who  would  gladly  introduce  slavery 
anew,  if  it  were  out  of  existence. 
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"When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  the  fact. 

"When  it  is  said  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
saying. 

"I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how 
to  do  myself. 

"If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to 
the  existing  institution. 

"With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without  it,  nothing  can  suc- 
ceed. Consequently,  he  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions. 

"He  makes  statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed." 

LINCOLN  AT  THE  SECOND  JOINT  DEBATE. 

In  his  answers  to  the  seven  questions  propounded  by  Douglas  during  the 
second  joint  debate,  held  at  Freeport,  Ihinois,  August  27th,  1858,  Lincoln 
said: 

"I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

"I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  01  any 
more  slave  states  into  the  Union. 

"I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the 
Union,  with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
make. 

"I  do  not  stand  today  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
different  states. 

"I  am  imphedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  territories." 

Lincoln  had  prepared  four  questions  for  Douglas  to  answer  at  Freeport, 
the  third  one  being : 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  states  can- 
not exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in, 
adopting  and  fohowing  such  decision  as  a  code  of  political  action?" 

Lincoln  said  if  Douglas  denied  the  political  application  of  the  decision  he 
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could  never  be  President.  When  accused  of  being  after  the  United  States 
Senatorship  only  Lincoln  replied  : 

"I  am  after  bigger  game.  The  election  of  i860  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
this." 

Replying  to  Douglas'  assertion  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  apply  to  the  negro,  Lincoln  said  : 

"The  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  an  under- 
standing of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures — yes,  gentlemen,  to  all 
his  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  family  of  men. 

"In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped  with  the  divine  image  and 
likeness  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded  and  imbruted 
by  its  fellows. 

"They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then  living,  but  they 
reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the  farthest  posterity. 

"They  erected  a  beacon  to  guide  their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, and  the  countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages. 

"Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  tendency  of  posterity  to 
breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  established  these  great  self-evident  truths,  that 
when  in  the  distant  future  some  man,  some  faction,  some  interest,  should 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but 
Anglo-Saxon  white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  take  courage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began; 
so  that  truth  and  justice  and  mercy  and  all  the  humane  and  Christian  virtues 
might  not  be  extinguished  from  the  land;  so  that  no  man  would  hereafter 
dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  principles  on  which  the  temple  of 
liberty  was  being  built. 

"Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  conflicting 
with  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  if  you  have 
listened  to  suggestions  which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur  and  muti- 
late the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated 
by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back. 

"Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution.  Think  nothing  of  me;  take  no  thought  for  the  political  fate  of 
any  man  whomsoever,  but  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

"You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose  if  you  will  but  heed  these 
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sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me  for  the  Senate,  but  you  may 
take  me  and  put  me  to  death. 

"While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be 
actuated  in  this  contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for  ofBce. 

"I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for  any 
man's  success.    It  is  nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing. 

"But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity — the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence." 

RESTRICT  THE  SPREAD  OF  SLAVERY. 

At  the  third  joint  debate,  Jonesboro,  Illinois,  on  September  15th,  1858, 
Lincoln  said : 

"I  say,  in  the  way  our  fathers  originally  left  the  slavery  question,  the 
institution  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the  pubHc  mind 
rested  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 

"I  say,  when  this  government  was  first  established,  it  was  the  policy  of 
its  founders  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  had  not  existed. 

"All  I  have  asked  or  desired  anywhere  is  that  it  should  be  placed  back 
again  upon  the  basis  that  the  fathers  of  otu"  government  originally  placed  it. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  become  extinct  for  all  time  to  come  if 
we  but  readopt  the  policy  of  the  fathers  by  restricting  it  to  the  limits  it  has 
already  covered — restricting  it  from  the  new  territories." 

DEALT  HONESTLY  WITH  EVERYONE. 

During  the  fourth  joint  debate,  Charleston,  Illinois,  September  i8th 
1858,  Lincoln  said : 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  deal  with  everyone  I  meet  candidly  and  hon- 
estly. If  I  have  made  any  assertion  not  warranted  by  facts,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  will  withdraw  it  cheerfully. 

"The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  introduced  four  years  and  a  half  ago, 
and  if  the  agitation  is  ever  to  come  to  an  end  we  may  say  we  are  four  years 
and  a  half  nearer  the  end. 

"So,  too,  we  can  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  we  can  just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  can  see  the 
end  of  this  agitation. 

"If  Kansas  should  sink  today  and  leave  a  great  vacant  space  in  the  earth's 
surface  this  vexed  question  would  still  be  among  us. 
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"I  say,  then,  there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation 
amotigst  us  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis  where  our  fathers  placed  it; 
no  way  but  to  keep  it  out  of  our  new  territories — to  restrict  it  forever  to  the 
old  states,  where  it  now  exists. 

"Then  the  public  mind  will  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction." 

SLAVERY  A  MENACE  TO  OUR  LIBERTY. 

In  the  fifth  joint  debate,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  October  7th,  1858,  Lincoln 
put  many  solid  truths  into  the  following  paragraph : 

"And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  for  the  people  of  this  Union  to  consider  whether,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  slavery  question  has  been  the  only  one  that  has  ever  endangered 
our  republican  institutions — the  only  one  that  has  ever  threatened  or  men- 
aced a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  that  has  ever  disturbed  us  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberty.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  question  for  this  peo- 
ple to  consider,  whether  we  shall  engage  in  the  policy  of  acquiring  additional 
territory,  discarding  altogether  from  our  consideration,  while  obtaining  new 
territory,  the  question  how  it  may  afifect  us  in  regard  to  this,  the  only  endan- 
gering element  to  our  liberties  and  national  greatness." 

DOMESTIC  SLAVERY  A  DANGEROUS  ELEMENT. 

Lincoln  was  at  his  best  in  the  sixth  debate  with  Douglas,  held  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  October  13th,  1858. 

Among  other  things,  he  said: 

"We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestic  slavery. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  it  that  it  is  a  dangerous  element. 

"We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it. 

"That  controversy  necessarily  springs  from  differences  of  opinion,  and 
if  we  can  learn  exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the 
different  systems  of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturb- 
ing element. 

"I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is 
no  other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong. 
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"We  think  it  is  a  wrong,  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  to 
the  states  where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the 
least,  that  extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation. 

"Because  we  think  it  wrong  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal 
with  it  as  a  wrong. 

"We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent 
its  growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that,  in  the  run  of  time,  there 
may  be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it." 

CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  IMPOSE  NECESSITIES. 

The  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  was  at  Alton,  Illinois,  on  October  15th, 
1858. 

A  portion  of  Lincoln's  argument  was  as  follows : 

"It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  make  necessi- 
ties and  impose  them  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  if  a  necessity  is  imposed 
upon  a  man  he  must  submit  to  it. 

"I  think  that  was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  ourselves  when  we 
established  this  government. 

"We  had  slaves  among  us;  we  could  not  get  our  constitution  unless  we 
permitted  them  to  remain  in  slavery;  we  could  not  secure  the  good  Ave  did 
secure  if  we  grasped  for  more;  and  having  by  necessity  submitted  to  that 
much,  it  does  not  destroy  the  principle  that  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 

"Let  the  charter  remain  as  a  standard. 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all 
men,  but  they  did  not  mean  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects. 

"They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  they  did  consider  all 
men  created  equal;  equal  in  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant. 

"They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all  men  were  then 
actually  enjoying  that  quality,  or  yet  that  they  were  about  to  confer  it  imme- 
diately upon  them.    In  fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon. 

"They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of  it 
might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  should  permit. 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all,  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and  even 
though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated,  and  thereby  con- 
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stantly  spreading-  and  deepening  its  inRuence  and  augmenting  the  happi- 
ness and  value  of  Hfe  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere." 

"WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL,"  WAS  HIS  CREED. 

"With  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none"  was  his  creed,  and  he  lived 
up  to  it. 

He  did  not  indulge  in  homely  sayings  and  give  utterance  to  phrases  cal- 
culated to  catch  the  popular  fancy  simply  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  political 
or  personal  ends. 

He  was  genviinely  and  heartily  kindly  and  honest. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  shrewdest,  sharpest  and  most  adroit  politicians  in 
the  country.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which,  combined,  make  the 
diplomat,  the  statesman  and  the  leader  of  men  and  parties. 

His  patience  was  enduring;  his  insight  nothing  less  than  phenomenal; 
he  was  an  accurate  reader  of  character,  and  could  dig  deep  into  the  veiy 
souls  of  men. 

To  attain  his  ends  it  was  often  necessary  to  follow  devious  and  winding 
paths,  but  he  rarely  failed  to  reach  the  goal  sought. 

No  man  ever  bore  greater  burdens  nor  carried  them  more  uncomplain- 
ingly. He  knew  at  the  time  he  entered  the  Wliite  House  the  Civil  War 
could  not  be  ended  in  one  year,  nor  in  two  years.  Although  he  greatly 
desired  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the  South,  he  would  not  issue  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  until  assured  that  the  men  of  the  Border  States, 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies,  were  prepared  for  it. 

He  had  a  wonderful  pertinacity,  and  if  a  man  was  fitted  for  the  place  he 
occupied  the  most  boisterous  public  clamor  and  the  strongest  political  influ- 
ence could  not  secure  his  removal. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of  impulse,  and  did  nothing-  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  action  with  him  was  the  result  of  deliberation  and  study.  He 
took  nothing  for  granted;  he  judged  men  by  their  performances  and  not 
their  speech. 

If  a  general  lost  battles  Lincoln  lost  confidence  in  him;  if  a  commander 
was  successful,  Lincoln  put  him  where  he  would  be  of  the  most  service  to 
the  country. 

"Grant  is  a  drunkard,"  asserted  powerful  and  influential  politicians  to 
the  President  at  the  White  House  time  after  time;  "he  is  not  himself  half 
the  time;  he  can't  be  relied  upon,  and  it  Is  a  shame  to  have  such  a  man  in 
command  of  an  army." 
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"So  Grant  gets  drunk,  does  he?"  queried  Lincoln,  addressing  himself  to 
one  of  the  particularly  active  detractors  of  the  soldier,  who,  at  that  period, 
was  inflicting  heavy  damage  upon  the  Confederates. 

"Yes,  he  does,  and  I  can  prove  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  returned  Lincoln,  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "you  needn't  waste  your  time  getting  proof;  you  just  find  out,  to  oblige 
me,  what  brand  of  whiskey  Grant  drinks,  because  I  want  to  send  a  barrel 
of  it  to  each  one  of  my  generals." 

That  ended  the  crusade  against  Grant,  so  far  as  the  question  of  drinking 
was  concerned. 

LINCOLN  WAS  BOTH  WISE  AND  GENTLE. 

He  who  is  wise  as  the  serpent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  as  the  dove, 
is  entitled  to  high  rank  among  the  most  talented  of  men.  He  is  not  the 
product  of  every  generation. 

Lincoln  was  gentleness  itself,  and  yet  he  was  deceived  by  no  one.  He 
understood  the  motives  underlying  the  actions  of  men;  when  people  came 
to  him  he  soon  discovered  what  they  came  for;  when  they  endeavored  to 
foist  their  schemes  upon  him  and  obtain  his  approval  of  measures  in  which 
fraud  was  ever  so  skillfully  concealed,  they  ran  against  a  rock  they  could 
neither  move  nor  get  around. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  Lincoln  during 
the  war.  So  far  as  the  censure  directed  toward  him  was  concerned,  he 
cared  little.  His  heart  bled  for  those  who  were  fighting  at  the  front,  for 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  the  loved  ones  they  had  left  behind  when 
they  offered  themselves  in  sacrifice  for  the  Union. 

He  had  no  hatred  for  the  Southerners  who  were  trying  to  dissolve  the 
Union;  he  regarded  them  as  erring  children,  who  should  be  brought  back 
into  the  fold  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  remain  outside  of  it. 

Every  conceivable  difficulty  confronted  Lincoln  during  the  war.  There 
were  men  constantly  at  his  elbow  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies;  the  Confed- 
eracy had  supporters  everywhere  throughout  the  North;  the  Federal  gen- 
erals in  the  field  were  quarreling  among  themselves,  some  of  them  preferring 
to  lose  battles  if  they  thought  victory  might  be  of  advantage  to  a  political 
opponent. 

Lives  of  soldiers  were  thrown  away  because  of  incompetency  or  neglect 
upon  the  part  of  commanding  officers;  and  politics  entered  quite  as  largely 
into  some  campaigns  as  mihtary  strategy. 
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Apart  from  the  prospect  of  being  involved  in  war  with  some  foreign 
nation  was  the  opposition  ofTered  by  members  of  the  President's  own  party 
to  the  poHcy  pursued  by  him. 

Lincoln  displayed  heroic  greatness  in  his  dealings  with  men  and  prob- 
lems, and  while  frequently  compelled,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  yield 
and  make  concessions,  his  was  the  victory  in  the  end. 

Had  he  been  faced  only  by  foes  who  carried  on  an  honest,  open  warfare, 
his  path  would  have  been  a  much  easier  one  to  travel;  with  enemies  all  about 
him;  with  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  and  bickerings  among  the 
ofificers  of  the  armies;  with  no  relief  from  anxiety  and  toil — it  is  a  marvel  he 
did  not  sink  under  the  load. 

But  he  was  patient  and  self-reliant,  and  saw  far  into  the  future. 

Coming  from  the  West,  comparatively  unknown  to  the  leading  men  of 
the  East,  derided  and  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  by  the  press  of  the  sea- 
board states,  maligned  as  no  man  had  ever  been,  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  the  least  understood  man  who  ever  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair. 

He  delivered  several  speeches  in  the  East  during  the  national  campaign 
of  i860;  drew  from  many  of  his  bitterest  detractors  the  confession  that  they 
were  models  in  the  way  of  logic,  argument,  eloquence,  succinct  and  clear 
statement  of  fact,  completeness  and  finish;  but  his  enemies  refused  to  believe 
he  was  otherwise  than  he  had  been  pictured — an  awkward,  non-representa- 
tive, freaky  product  of  a  section  of  the  country  scarcely  amenable  to  the 
influences  of  civilization. 

Lincoln  almost  crept  into  Washington  when  he  went  there  to  be  inau- 
gurated; he  was  compared  to  a  frightened  fugitive  seeking  a  hiding  place; 
his  assassination  was  openly  suggested,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Republic  should  the  seating  of  the  one  chosen 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  be  brought  about. 

The  Vice-President  was  an  Eastern  man. 

BELIEVED  THERE  WAS  A  PLOT  TO  KILL  HIM. 

Lincoln  really  believed  a  plot  existed  to  kill  him  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  but,  physically  and  morally  courageous,  he  insisted  upon  pass- 
ing through  Baltimore  should  a  delegation  from  there  meet  his  train  at 
Harrisburg,  regardless  of  the  number  of  assassins  lying  in  wait. 

No  Baltimore  delegation  appeared,  and  he  did  not  go  by  way  of  that 
city.  \ 
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"I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  been  assassinated  had  I  gone  through 
Baltimore  as  at  first  contemplated,"  he  said  afterwards,  "but  I  thought  it 
was  best  to  run  no  risk,  where  no  risk  was  necessary." 

MiUions  of  people  in  the  United  States  hated  the  President-elect  with 
a  hatred  vmutterable;  among  his  foes  were  many  who  would  have  regarded 
his  assassination  as  a  heroic  and  noble  act. 

During  his  long  journey  to  the  National  Capital  he  was  in  constant  peril, 
and,  so  far  as  safeguards  went,  was  not  better  protected  than  any  other 
traveler. 

His  position  was  most  unfortunate,  his  every  act  and  word  being  sub- 
jected to  the  keenest  and  most  mahcious  criticism.  The  most  grotesque  and 
ridiculous  cartoons  were  published  in  the  Eastern  newspapers;  had  he  been 
a  Caliban  he  could  not  have  been  caricatured  to  a  greater  extent. 

He  was  not  credited  with  even  one  good  quality;  his  motives  were  mis- 
construed, his  words  and  sentiments  distorted,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  had  voted  for  him  for  President  were  doubtful,  as  the  day  of  inaugura- 
tion approached,  if  their  choice  had  been  a  wise  one. 

But  Lincoln  knew  how  to  wait.  He  comprehended  the  situation  thor- 
oughly; understood  the  sentiments  entertained  toward  him  by  the  people  of 
both  North  and  South;  appreciated  the  possibility  of  the  latter  going  to  the 
extremest  limit;  and  while  he  knew  civil  war  was  inevitable,  he  never  gave 
expression  to  opinions  calculated  to  complicate  the  situation. 

On  the  day  of  his  inauguration — thanks  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
General  Scott,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States — there  was  no 
outbreak.  Two  field  batteries  had  been  so  placed  as  to  control  the  plateau 
which  extends  before  the  east  front  of  the  capitol,  and  a  few  companies  of 
infantry,  regulars  and  marines  kept  perfect  order. 

LINCOLN  CHEERED  BY  THE  GREAT  CROWDS. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln,  seated  in  an  open  carriage  with  President  Buchanan, 
rode  from  the  hotel  to  the  inaugural  stand,  the  crowds  cheered  and  exhibited 
quite  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  new  President  by  the  vener- 
able Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  jurist  who, 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  said  "a  negro  has  no  rights  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect." 

As  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the 
mighty  gathering  in  front  of  the  capitol  was  wonderful.     Lincoln  spoke  in 
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a  strong,  clear  voice,  his  words  reaching  to  the  very  limit  of  the  vast  throng, 
and  his  simple,  earnest  and  direct  eloquence  carried  unexpected  conviction 
with  it. 

The  general  feeling  was  one  of  satisfaction,  although  the  Southerners 
present  bore  a  look  of  anxiety  upon  their  faces  when  they  heard  Mr.  Lin- 
coln say : 

"The  union  of  the  States  is  perpetual,  *  *  *  ^o  State  upon  its  own 
mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union.     *     *     * 

"I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  these  sentences,  together  with 
others  uttered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  course  of  his  address,  constituted  an 
issue  so  far  as  secession  was  concerned,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Southern 
States  realized  that,  if  the  States  of  the  North  were  ready  to  stand  by  the 
new  President,  war  would  surely  come  in  the  near  future. 

Lincoln's  words,  generous  and  patriotic  as  they  were,  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  those  who  had  already  made  preparations  to  take  their  States 
out  of  the  Union. 

Said  he  in  his  address:  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection." 

The  majority  of  the  Union  men  who  read  his  address  in  the  newspapers 
were  delighted.  There  was  an  almost  radical  change  of  opinion  regarding 
the  new  Chief  Executive. 

It  v/as  apparent  he  had  been  underrated,  although,  as  was  natural,  they 
did  not  estimate  him  at  his  true  worth. 

LINCOLN'S  PLEA  TO  SECESSIONISTS. 

The  outlook  was,  indeed,  dark  and  gloomy.  The  secessionists  had  just 
about  brought  their  conspiracy  to  a  head. 

They  were  merely  waiting  and  watching  for  the  most  favorable  time  to 
strike  the  first  blow  at  the  Union. 

Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  his 
Cabinet,  were  at  Montgomery,  waiting  word  from  Virginia,  which  had  not 
yet  seceded  from  the  Union. 

Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  present  as  a  representative  of  his  State, 
said: 
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"Do  you  know  what  will  put  Virginia  in  the  Confederacy  in  less  than 
an  hour? 

"Sprinkle  blood  in  their  faces !" 

President  Lincoln  said,  in  his  first  inaugural,  among  other  things : 

"The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them. 

"A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot 
do  this. 

"They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable 
or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them. 

"It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before. 

"Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 

"Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends? 

"Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical 
old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

"My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
subject.     Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

"If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which 
you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time;  but  no  good  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 

"Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Constitution  unim- 
paired, and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it; 
while  the  new  administration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either. 

"If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  in  the 
dispute,  there  still  is  no  good  single  reason  for  precipitate  action. 

"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the 
best  way  all  our  present  difficulty. 
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"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 

"The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 

"You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government, 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect  and  defend'  it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.     We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 

"We  must  not  be  enemies. 

"Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
afifection. 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Lincoln's  great  and  generous  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  love 
of  his  country  and  all  the  people  therein,  and  while  he  was  aware  that  any 
appeal  to  the  excited  Southerners  would  be  in  vain,  he  put  himself  on  record 
before  the  world  as  having  done,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  avert  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 

There  were  many  among  the  most  uncompromising  of  the  Union  war 
party,  who  thought,  and  openly  expressed  their  sentiments,  that  the  time 
for  inaction  had  passed;  that  the  National  Government  had  better  be  up 
and  doing,  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  war,  and  that  all  time  spent  in 
attempts  at  conciliation  was  utterly  wasted  and  thrown  away. 

However,  Lincoln  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done.  To  put  another  in 
the  wrong  is  half  the  battle  won,  and  the  new  President  was  not  the  one  to 
overlook  any  of  the  mistakes  of  the  other  side. 

When  war  really  came,  it  was  discovered,  to  the  astonishment  of  many, 
that  the  mild-mannered  man  in  the  White  House  was  not  the  one  to  lay 
down  his  tools  "until  the  job,"  as  he  himself  put  it,  "was  finished." 

Lincoln  was  placid,  but  firm;  amenable,  but  determined. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LINCOLN'S   BABYHOOD,    BOYHOOD,    YOUTH    AND    YOUNG 

MANHOOD. 


4  4  T  F  A  MAN  is  honest  in  his  mind,"  said  Lincoln  one  day,  "you  are 

I     pretty  safe  in  trusting  him." 

Lincoln  was  honest  in  his  mind,  and  pure  in  thought  and  heart 
also;  the  surroundings  during  his  youth  and  young  manhood  were  not  alto- 
gether desirable,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  was  clean. 

He  was  born  into  a  family  distinctively  of  the  lower  class;  he  had  few 
advantages  in  his  boyhood;  his  father  and  mother  had  no  education;  the 
neighborhood  was  peopled  by  the  rough,  coarse,  ignorant  and  poverty- 
stricken;  and  the  domestic  surroundings  amid  which  the  babe  came  into 
life  were  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

Every  condition  was  miserable. 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  sort  of  a  carpenter;  he  was  shiftless,  migratory, 
ignorant,  and  a  "squatter"  by  nature.  His  mother  was  superior  to  her 
husband  in  mental  qualities,  but  was  no  higher  in  the  social  scale;  both 
were  of  that  class  commonly  denominated  by  Southerners  as  "poor  whites." 

But  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  good  mother,  loving  and  affectionate,  and  left 
the  impress  of  what  was  best  in  her  upon  her  son. 

The  Lincoln  family  was  imbued  with  a  peculiar,  intense,  fervid  but 
unenlightened  form  of  Christianity,  mingled  with  the  various  superstitions 
prevalent  in  the  backwoods  region  in  Kentucky  in  which  Washington 
County  is  situated. 

It  was  on  February  I2th,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  and  not 
long  afterwards  his  restless  father  abandoned  Kentucky  and  moved  into 
Indiana. 

It  is  recorded  that  Thomas  Lincoln's  household  goods  consisted  of  a 
few  cooking  utensils,  a  little  bedding,  some  carpenter  tools,  and  four  hun- 
dred gallons  of  the  fierce  product  of  the  mountain  still. 

When  Abraham  was  nine  years  of  age  his  mother  died.  The  rude  coffin 
in  which  she  was  buried  was  nailed  together  by  her  husband;  and  her  grave 
was  dug  in  a  clearing  near  the  squaHd  cabin  wherein  the  family  lived. 
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It  was  not  until  a  year  had  passed  that  reUgious  services  were  held  over 
the  shallow  trench  where  the  loving  mother  slept.  A  kindly,  poor,  unedu- 
cated, itinerant  preacher  happened  along,  who  said  a  few  words,  read  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  delivered  a  prayer. 

Lincoln's  mother  had  many  sterling  qualities.  It  is  true  the  cabin  in 
which  she  died  consisted  simply  of  four  log  walls  and  a  "brush"  roof;  the 
floor  was  earth,  and  it  was  quite  a  time  after  the  family  moved  into  it  before 
it  had  either  door  or  window. 

Abraham  had  nothing  more  than  a  misty  recollection  of  his  mother,  but 
his  memories  were  that  she  was  always  loving  and  kind. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

On  December  20th,  1859,  Lincoln  wrote  his  autobiography  at  the 
request  of  J.  W.  Fell,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

A  note  from  Lincoln  accompanied  the  manuscript,  which  was  in  these 
words : 

"Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  you  requested.  There  is  not  much  of  it, 
for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much  of  me. 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families,  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say. 

"My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams  County,  and  others  in  Mason 
County,  Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rocking- 
ham County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  1782,  where,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he 
was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 

"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

"An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names 
in  both  families — such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and 
the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and 
grew  up  literally  without  any  education. 

"He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year. 
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"We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
in  the  woods. 

"There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualifi- 
cation was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond  'readin',  writin,'  and  cipherin' ' 
to  the  rule  of  three. 

"If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  understand  Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard. 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education.  Of 
course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much. 

"Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but 
that  was  all.    I  have  not  been  to  school  since. 

"The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  at  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two. 
At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year  in  Macon  County. 

"Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 

"Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers— a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since. 

"I  went  into  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same 
year  (1832),  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the 
people. 

"The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.    I  was  not  a  candidate  afterwards. 

"During  the  legislative  period  I  had  studied  lav/,  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it. 

"In  1846  I  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election. 

"From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more  assiduously  than 
ever  before. 

"Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket, 
making  active  canvasses. 

"I  was  losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise aroused  me  again. 

"What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said 
I  am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an 
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average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  gray  eyes — no  other  marks  or  brands  recollected." 

Members  of  the  New  England  family  mentioned  by  Lincoln  settled  at 
Hingham  and  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1636  and  1644.  Six  Lincolns  lived 
there,  four  being  named  Thomas,  one  Samuel,  and  one  Daniel. 

They  were  millers,  coopers,  weavers,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  they  came  from 
Norfolk  County,  England.    Their  kinship  to  each  other  is  not  known. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  descended  from  the 
Samuel  Lincoln  v>?ho  lived  at  Salem.  Mordecai,  fourth  son  of  Samuel,  had 
six  children,  two  of  whom,  Mordecai  and  Abraham,  went  to  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey;  from  there  Mordecai  moved,  first,  to  Chester,  and  then 
to  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Mordecai's  eldest  son,  John,  removed,  in  1758,  to  that  part  of  Augusta 
County  which  is  now  Rockingham  County,  Virginia;  he  had  five  sons,  one 
of  whom,  Abraham,  emigrated  to  Kentucky. 

It  is  said  that  Abraham's  son,  Thomas,  became  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  had  become  a  distinguished  man  he  put  down 
these  few  words  in  acceding  to  the  request  of  a  lady  who  desired  informa- 
tion as  to  his  ancestry : 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

In  1848  Abraham  wrote  a  relative:  "We  have  a  vague  tradition  that  my 
great-grandfather  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  and  that  he  \wa.s  a 
Quaker." 

Abraham's  father,  however,  always  stubbornly  insisted  that  neither  a 
Puritan  nor  a  Quaker  was  among  his  ancestors. 

It  is  doubtful  if  he  knew  very  much  about  the  matter. 

ABRAHAM  GETS  A  STEP-MOTHER. 

A  year  after  Abraham's  mother  died  his  father  married  a  bright  and 
enterprising  Kentucky  widow,  rich  in  M'orldly  possessions  to  the  extent  of  a 
wagonload  of  bedding  and  furniture.  She  proved  a  good  mother  to  Abra- 
ham; saw  that  he  attended  school — although  his  schooling  did  not  continue 
to  the  extent  of  a  year — and,  in  addition,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  instruction 
at  home. 

Who  could  imagine  that  a  future  President  was  being  reared  in  these 
environments?  Abraham  did  not  learn  much  at  school — he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity— but  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  teaching  himself. 
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From  the  time  he  learned  to  read  he  devoured  every  book  he  could  find, 
and  while  these  were  few  in  number,  they  were  all  good. 

Among  them  were  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Life  of  Washington,  and  a  history  of  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  he  had  read  these  the  lives  of  Henry  Clay,  Franklin, 
Shakespeare,  and  Burns  fell  in  his  way. 

In  every  way  his  mentality  differed  from  those  around  him,  but  it  was 
natural  many  of  his  characteristics  should  show  a  similarity  to  those  of  his 
age  ill  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  a  time  when  youths  and  men  depended  upon  their  physical 
strength  for  personal  safety.  Abraham  was  not  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
hostilities,  but  the  startling  discovery  was  soon  made  that  he  was  fully 
qualified  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Of  course,  he  had  to  fight  now  and  then,  but  as  he  was  the  Hercules  of 
his  county  he  was  much  respected.  He  did  not  pose  as  a  popular  hero,  being 
ever  modest  and  retiring,  but  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon.  When  the 
time  came  to  fight  it  out  his  opponent  invariably  found  a  foeman  worthy 
of  his  best  efiforts,  and  at  the  finish  knew  he  had  been  struck  by  something. 

There  was  no  sunshine  in  Lincoln's  early  life;  the  region  was  not  cal- 
culated to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  poet;  his  labor  was  ill-paid;  he  worked 
hard;  and  until  he  became  of  age  his  earnings  belonged  to  his  father. 

As  late  as  1825  he  was  a  man  of  all  work,  turning  his  hand  to  anything 
and  everything. 

LINCOLN  COMES  TO  ILLINOIS. 

Abraham  had  not  reached  his  twenty-first  year  when  his  nomadic  parent 
decided  upon  another  change,  this  time  migrating  to  Illinois,  finally  settling 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Sangamon,  a  small  river  which 
empties  into  the  Ohio. 

Here  Abraham  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  rail-splitting.  He  also 
assisted  in  clearing  timber  land,  planting  the  crops  and  made  himself  useful 
in  every  way. 

When  he  was  given  his  freedom  he  left  his  father's  cabin,  and  from  that 
time  had  little  or  no  communication  with  his  parent.  His  first  adventure 
after  attaining  his  majority  was  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi  on  a  fiatboat. 
Its  cargo  consisted  of  hogs,  pork  and  corn  destined  for  the  New  Orleans 
market.     It  was  on  this  trip  he  first  came  in  contact  with  slaves  and  slavery. 

"If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard !"  he  remarked  one 
day  to  a  companion. 
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His  subsequent  career  proved  the  assertion  no  idle  one. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"That  sight  was  a  continual  torment  to  me;  and  I  see  something  like  it 
every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio  or  any  other  slave  border. 

"It  is  not  fair  for  you  to  assume  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  thing  which 
has,  and  continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

After  this  voyage  Abraham  entered  the  business  field.  In  the  summer 
of  1 83 1  a  friend  opened  a  "general  store"  at  New  Salem,  and  employed 
Lincoln  as  its  manager;  later  Abraham  was  also  given  a  gristmill  to  super- 
intend. 

Not  far  from  New  Salem,  at  a  place  called  Clary's  Grove,  a  gang  of  fron- 
tier ruffians  had  established  headquarters,  and  the  champion  wrestler  of  the 
Grove  was  "Jack"  Armstrong,  a  bully  of  the  worst  type. 

Learning  that  Abraham  was  something  of  a  wrestler  himself,  "Jack" 
sent  him  a  challenge.  At  that  time  and  in  that  community  a  refusal  would 
have  resulted  in  social  and  business  ostracism,  not  to  mention  the  stigma 
of  cowardice  which  would  attach. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  New  Salem  and  the  Grove  when  Lincoln  and  Arm- 
strong met.  Settlers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  flocked  to  the  scene,  and 
the  wagers  laid  were  heavy  and  many.  Armstrong  proved  a  weakling  in  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  Kentuckian,  and  "Jack's"  adherents  were  about  to 
mob  Lincoln  when  the  latter's  friends  saved  him  from  probable  death  by 
rushing  to  the  rescue. 

It  had  been  fully  demonstrated  that  Abraham  was  the  better  man;  Arm- 
strong confessed  himself  beaten,  and  from  that  time  men  of  the  "gang"  were 
Lincoln's  stanchest  political  supporters. 

Their  work  at  the  polls  was  remarkably  effective.  When  the  "Butcher- 
knife  boys,"  the  "huge-pawed  boys,"  and  the  "half-horse-half-alligator  men" 
declared  for  a  candidate  the  latter  was  never  defeated. 

In  after  years,  when  Lincoln,  in  his  speeches,  spoke  of  the  "common 
people,"  none  could  deny  his  knowledge  of  them.  He  was  one  of  them; 
no  man  in  public  life  was  in  such  close  touch  with  them;  none  understood 
them  so  well  as  he;  his  sympathies  were  with  them;  he  had  always  lived 
among  them  and  loved  them. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States  he  was  not  above  them, 
and  when  he  chanced  to  meet  a  friend  of  the  olden  times  was  heartily  and 
unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him. 
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Lincoln  never  outgrew  the  "common"  people;  they  knew  he  was  their 
friend;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of  them  his  heart  was  in  his  words. 

It  may  be  said  Lincoln  was  a  politician  of  the  practical  sort,  but  his 
politics  was  of  that  school  approved  by  the  people  of  his  day. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  MAN  OF  WAR. 

Lincoln  was  naturally  a  politician,  and  did  not  underestimate  the  value  of 
election  to  office.  He  started  in  life  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
people. 

Having  mismanaged,  to  quote  his  own  words,  the  business  affairs  of  his 
friend  at  New  Salem  to  "the  best  of  his  ability,"  Lincoln  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  a  year  with  nothing  to  do,  and  the  Black  Hawk  War  having  just 
broken  out,  he  enlisted.  Three-fourths  of  the  members  of  his  company 
were  personal  friends,  and  when  the  captain  was  elected  Lincoln  was  the 
fortunate  man.  His  company  belonged  to  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment, 
but  the  only  field  and  active  service  the  future  President  saw  was  a  rough 
march  to  the  field  of  the  first  battle,  the  tramp  also  including  fatigue  and 
hunger. 

There  being  no  opportunity  for  gathering  military  laurels,  Captain  Lin- 
coln cheered  his  men  during  the  monotonous  life  of  the  camp  by  telling 
stories;  but,  good  as  they  were,  the  majority  of  his  homesick  comrades, 
regardless  of  their  duty  to  the  Nation  and  State,  calmly  walked  away  one 
night  and  left  their  captain  with  no  company  to  command. 

Determined  to  "see  the  war  through,"  Lincoln  re-enlisted  as  a  private. 
He  served  his  time,  but  no  battles  came  his  way,  and  when  mustered  out 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  had  "killed  as  many  of  the  Indians  as  they 
did  of  me." 
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4  4  "I  DESIRE  place  and  distinction  as  a  politician,"  was  Lincoln's  retort 
to  an  opponent's  sneer  because  the  gawky  lawyer  was  young;  "but  I 
would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the  gentleman,  live  to  see  the  day 
when  I  should  have  to  erect  a  lightning-rod  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience 
from  an  offended  God." 

This  opponent  was  a  rich  man  who  had  built  the  finest  house  in  the 
country  and  decorated  it  with  the  first  lightning-rod  in  that  section. 

Lincoln  was  stumping  the  county  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but 
was  beaten  at  the  polls,  the  owner  of  the  lightning-rodded  house  being  active 
in  opposition.  Also,  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  were  in  such  majority  a 
Whig  had  no  show  whatever. 

Having  no  money,  and  nothing  to  do,  Abraham  bought  an  interest  in 
a  New  Salem  grocery  store,  giving  his  notes  of  hand  in  lieu  of  cash.  It 
turned  out  he  could  do  no  better  for  himself  than  others,  and  the  end  of  the 
year  found  Abraham  again  adrift.  The  sheriff  had  made  a  friendly  call  and 
sold  the  grocery  out. 

It  was  many  years  afterwards  Lincoln  succeeded  in  paying  his  grocery 
debts,  but  he  did  not  rest  easy  until  he  had  pacified  the  last  creditor.  While 
a  member  of  Congress  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  salary  to  this  purpose. 

The  community  in  which  Lincoln  lived  was  indicative  of  the  western 
frontier  in  every  essential.  The  people  were  simple,  whole-hearted  and 
generous,  their  hospitality  being  limited  by  their  means;  when  a  man  built 
a  house  his  neighbors  neglected  their  crops  to  help  him. 

Fashion  magazines  did  not  have  a  large  circulation  among  the  women, 
and  at  the  numerous  social  gatherings  where  dancing  was  the  order  of  the 
evening,  men  and  women  came  barefooted. 

Political  spirit  ran  high  wherever  there  was  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women  (except  at  funerals);  speech-making  was  a  part  of  the  programme; 
whiskey  flowed  like  water,  and  a  refusal  to  drink  subjected  a  man  to  ridicule, 
insult  and  abuse;  controversies  were  settled  with  fists,  not  with  fire-arms; 
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potatoes  were  a  luxury,  corn-bread  being  the  chief  article  of  diet;  the  most 
popular  assemblages  were  camp  meetings,  where  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity gave  vent  to  their  emotions  in  hysterical  outbursts. 

No  man  was  richer  than  his  fellows,  and  there  was  no  aristocracy;  the 
women  wore  linsey-woolsey  of  home  manufacture,  and  dyed  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tastes  of  the  wearers;  calico  was  rarely  seen,  and  a  woman 
wearing  a  dress  of  that  material  was  the  envy  of  her  sisters. 

There  being  no  shoemakers  the  women  wore  moccasins,  and  the  men 
made  their  own  boots.  A  hunting  shirt,  leggins  made  of  skins,  buckskin 
breeches,  dyed  green,  constituted  an  apparel  no  maiden  could  withstand. 

LINCOLN  WAS  NO  DUDE. 

Indifferent  in  matters  of  dress,  Lincoln  cut  but  small  figure  in  social 
circles.  His  trousers  were  too  short,  his  hat  too  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
buttons  on  the  back  of  his  coat  were  nearer  his  shoulder-blades  than  his 
waist. 

Lincoln  was  an  abstainer,  but  his  popularity  and  physical  strength  were 
so  great  the  men  of  the  community  looked  upon  his  dislike  for  liquor  as  a 
mental  eccentricity  and  a  physical  peculiarity.  He  was  constantly  in 
demand;  his  stories  were  always  fresh  and  well  told,  and  he  had  a  reply  ready 
when  badgered  by  an  opponent. 

He  understood  the  people  so  thoroughly,  and  his  sentiments,  expressed 
honestly  and  awkwardly,  met  with  approval  at  all  times  and  places. 

Politics  was  also  a  personal  matter,  and  the  man  whose  declarations  were 
controverted  settled  the  matter  then  and  there  in  a  pugilistic  way;  poHtical 
meetings  were  usually  held  at  the  taverns;  and  judges  held  court  either  in 
bar-rooms  or  the  "sittin'  room"  of  some  settler's  cabin,  a  bed  serving  as  a 
woolsack. 

Men  went  to  extremes  in  poHtical  discussion.  Candidates  were  praised 
without  stint  or  vilified  without  limit.  A  candidate  considered  a  vote 
against  him  as  a  personal  insult;  and  a  campaign  was  a  period  of  which 
stump  speaking,  fighting  and  whiskey-drinking  were  the  chief  ingredients. 

Taking  into  consideration  Lincoln  as  a  man,  a  statesman,  a  diplomat,  a 
keen  lawyer,  tactful  politician  and  leader  and  ruler  of  men,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  he  was  not  corrupted  by  the  conditions  and  influences 
which  surrounded  him  the  first  years  of  his  manhood. 

He  was  not  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  man  of  genius,  learning  or 
accomphshments;  they  voted  for  him  because  they  liked  him;  they  did  not 
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see  in  him  a  man  capable  of  great  achievements;  to  them  he  was  simply 
"Abe  Lincoln." 

While  wrestling  with  commercial  problems  Abraham  devoted  his  spare 
hours  to  the  study  of  law.  He  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  perhaps  he  might 
develop  into  a  pretty  good  attorney,  and  was  not  unmindful  that  his  methods 
and  style  of  speech  would  have  weight  with  a  jury;  in  fact,  he  had  confidence 
enough  in  himself. 

Having  been  a  failure  in  the  commercial  line  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  would  be  a  success  in  a  legal  way.  Law  and  politics  were  hand 
in  hand  among  the  people,  who  had  an  inborn  inherited  taste  for  both; 
therefore,  Lincoln,  already  a  politician,  took  up  the  law  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  first  political  office  Lincoln  ever  held  was  postmaster  at  New  Salem. 
He  put  the  mail  into  his  hat,  and  when  he  met  those  for  whom  he  had  letters 
he  handed  them  out.  The  regulation  "Lincoln  luck"  kept  pace  with  him, 
for  within  three  years  New  Salem  ceased  to  exist  and  the  postofBce  was 
abolished. 

Not  discouraged — small  matters  never  bothered  him — Abraham  turned 
his  attention  to  surveying,  and  assisted  the  ofScial  surveyor  of  the  county. 
He  was  more  than  a  mild  success  at  this,  but  one  of  his  creditors  happened 
along  one  day  and  levied  upon  his  horse  and  surveying  instruments. 

BREAKS  INTO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Lincoln's  second  attempt  to  break  into  the  Legislature,  in  1834,  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  records  of  that  session  show  nothing  calculated  to  inculcate 
the  belief  that  the  future  President  was  destined  for  a  great  career. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1836,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  he  was  distinguished  by  an  entire 
absence  of  "money  sense." 

This  Legislature  was  notable  for  its  lavish  appropriations  for  "internal 
improvements,"  and  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  these 
measures  which  burdened  the  State  with  debt.  His  declared  ambition  was 
to  be  "the  De  Witt  Clinton  of  Illinois." 

Clinton  was  the  man  who  put  the  Erie  Canal  through. 

This  Legislature  passed  sundry  resolutions  favoring  slavery  and  disap- 
proving abolition  societies  and  doctrines,  and  although  representing  a  pro- 
slavery  constituency,  Lincoln  introduced  a  strenuous  protest.  He  lost  no 
political  prestige  because  of  this,  owing  to  his  personal  popularity. 
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The  killing  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton  occurred  some  months  after  this. 

Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  established  himself  at 
Springfield,  the  newly  made  capital  of  Illinois. 

There  was  "a  great  deal  of  flourishing  around  in  carriages"  there,  so 
Lincoln  wrote;  social  distinctions,  also;  and  the  aristocrats  wore  ruffled 
shirts  and  boots  made  to  order. 

Lincoln  paid  more  attention  to  politics  than  law,  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature twice  again,  and  participated  in  every  campaign. 

His  law  practice  was  not  lucrative,  sad  to  say. 

From  1841  to  185 1  Lincoln  had  his  hands  full. 

He  successfully  wooed  Mary  Todd,  a  Kentucky  girl,  and  was  finally  mar- 
ried, although  he  refused  to  appear  at  the  altar  on  the  first  date  set  for  his 
marriage;  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  James  A.  Shields  (which 
never  came  off);  did  a  bit  in  the  way  of  practicing  law,  and  served  a  term 
in  Congress. 

Curiously  enough,  his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Todd  was  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  candidates  for  President  beaten  by  Lincoln  in  i860. 

LINCOLN'S  PECULIAR  WOOING  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

Lincoln's  wooing  and  marriage  were  peculiarly  Lincolnian. 

At  times  an  ardent  swain,  these  periods  of  warm  lovemaking  were  suc- 
ceeded by  coldness  toward  the  object  of  his  devotion.  He  was  alternately 
attentive  and  neglectful.  A  more  freakish  lover  never  existed.  He  "zig- 
zagged" wonderfully. 

January  ist,  1841,  was  set  for  the  wedding,  but  Lincoln  was  not  in 
evidence.  The  bride,  guests  and  supper  were  waiting,  but  the  groom  came 
not.  He  was  found  the  next  morning  wandering  about  the  streets,  having 
been  overcome  by  one  of  his  attacks  of  melancholy. 

Miss  Todd  was  true,  however,  and  the  two  were  made  man  and  wife 
on  November  4th,  1842. 

General  Shields  sent  Lincoln  a  challenge  not  long  before  the  latter's 
marriage.  Several  severe  articles  reflecting  upon  Shields  had  appeared  in 
a  local  paper,  and  it  was  said  the  writer  was  Miss  Todd. 

Lincoln,  assuming  all  responsibility,  agreed  to  fight,  selecting  broad- 
swords. Friends  interfered,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  Shields  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  making  the  appointment. 

Congressional  honors  came  in  1846,  Lincoln  being  the  only  Whig  in  the 
Illinois  delegation. 
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Lincoln  made  a  speech  in  the  House  on  the  Mexican  War,  and  referring 
to  Texas,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  read  strangely  now.    Said  he : 

"Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the 
right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  government,  and  form  a  new  one 
that  suits  them  better. 

"This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a  right  which,  we  hope 
and  believe,  is  to  hberate  the  world. 

"Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an  exist- 
ing government  may  choose  to  exercise  it. 

"Any  portion  of  such  people,  that  can,  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their 
own  of  so  much  territory  as  they  inhabit." 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  the  case  of  the 
Texans  (in  the  eyes  of  Lincoln)  was  in  no  ways  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  that 
of  the  Southerners  who  sought  to  forever  take  their  States  out  of  the  Union. 

The  Texans  had  no  rights  whatever;  they  were  under  the  dominion, 
rule  and  control  of  aliens;  they  had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  them- 
selves, with  no  representation  in  the  law-making  and  tax-levying  national 
body. 

In  saying  that  "any  people  *  *  *  have  the  right  to  *  *  * 
shake  off  the  existing  government,"  Lincoln  did  not  mean  to  apply  this  to 
those  who,  already  a  part  of  a  federation,  and  leading  factors  in  its  man- 
agement, wished  to  break  a  solemn  compact. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

LINCOLN'S    AMBITION    A    HIGH    ONE— NOMINATION    FOR 
AND   ELECTION  TO   THE  PRESIDENCY— HIS  TEN- 
DENCY TO  GLOOM  AND  DESPONDENCY. 


4  4  "\  ^   7  HILE  all  seems  dead,  the  age  itself  is  not;  it  liveth  as  our 
Y  V/      Master  liveth. 

"Under  all  this  seeming  want  of  life  and  motion,  the  world 
does  move,  nevertheless. 

"Be  hopeful;     *     *     *     let  us  appeal  to  the  people." 

These  were  the  words  of  Lincoln  upon  his  return  from  the  Illinois 
(Republican)  State  Convention  in  May,  1856,  a  body  composed  of  delegates 
representing  the  opposition  to  "anti-Nebraska"  legislation,  slavery  and  State 
rights. 

Indifference  and  disapproval  marked  Lincoln's  reception  by  the  citizens 
of  Springfield.  They  resented  his  prominence  in  the  convention,  where  he 
delivered  a  speech  of  wonderful  earnestness  and  power. 

Lincoln  was  not  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  his  fellow  citizens;  in  fact, 
he  had  anticipated  it.  His  response  to  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  was  as 
effective  as  an  electric  shock  from  a  highly-charged  battery,  and  his  cry  of 
"let  us  appeal  to  the  people !"  rang  throughout  the  land. 

Lincoln  was  more  than  a  local  politician;  he  had  outgrown  communities, 
and  even  States;  in  1855  he  led  the  early  balloting  in  the  Legislature  when 
a  United  States  Senator  was  voted  for,  and  would  have  been  chosen  had 
not  the  support  of  the  rabid  Abolitionists  frightened  away  several  anti- 
Douglas  Democrats  who  had  intended  to  vote  for  him. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1856  he  received  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination.  His  name  was 
also  on  the  Republican  electoral  ticket. 

Lincoln's  ambition  being  no  small  one,  he  sought  the  highest  game 
when  he  hunted;  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  make  his  name  known; 
his  shrewdness  was  sharpened  to  the  keenest  edge,  and  his  adroitness  won 
many  a  victory.  He  never  avowed  an  intention  of  seeking  the  Presidency 
until  after  his  defeat  for  the  United  States  Senate  by  Douglas,  in  1858.    In 
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that  year  the  Republican  State  Convention  endorsed  Lincoln — the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  doing  the  same  for  Douglas — for  the  Senatorship. 

Douglas  won  the  Senatorship,  but  his  triumph  was  a  prime  factor  in 
placing  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 

Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant"  of  the  National  Democracy,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  Democrat  in  pubHc  life  from  1852  to  i860.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1852  and  1856,  the  prize  in  each 
instance  falling  to  men  much  his  inferiors  in  ability.  His  contempt  for 
President  Buchanan  was  so  strong  that  he  quarreled  with  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  told  him  plainly  he  was  "not  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
— only  President  of  the  United  States." 

Douglas  instinctively  felt  that  Lincoln  was  the  man  of  the  future. 
Instead  of  treating  his  opponent  with  disdain,  he  promptly  accepted  the 
challenge  to  debate.  When  the  campaign  of  oratory  was  over,  Douglas 
said  he  had  rather  meet  any  other  man  in  the  country  on  the  platform  than 
"that  gawky  Lincoln." 

The  latter  had  fully  realized  that  the  surest  way  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  was  to  meet  Douglas,  and  in  this  he  exhibited  much  shrewd- 
ness. 

Douglas  was  indispensable  to  Lincoln  at  that  time;  and  it  is  among  the 
plausible  probabilities  that  had  the  two  never  met  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States. 

Things  political  were  badly  mixed  in  1858,  and  it  was  hard  to  decide 
upon  the  proper  or  profitable  course. 

Douglas  had  voted  in  the  Senate  against  several  of  the  Administration's 
pro-slavery  measures,  and  enthusiasts  like  Horace  Greeley — and  even  con- 
servative men  like  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana  (Vice-President  during 
Grant's  first  term),  Henry  Wilson  (elected  Vice-President  with  Grant  in 
1872)  advocated  the  nomination  of  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
RepubHcan  National  Convention  of  i860. 

LINCOLN'S  "DIVIDED  HOUSE"  SPEECH. 

Before  his  endorsement  by  the  Illinois  convention  for  the  Senatorship 
Lincoln  prepared  a  speech  of  acceptance,  and  read  it  at  a  gathering  of 
friends. 

His  admirers,  with  one  exception,  asserted  it  would  cause  his  ruin  if 
delivered. 

These  were  some  of  the  paragraphs : 
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"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we 
could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

"We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 

"Under  the  operation  of  that  policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed. 

"  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

"I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 

"It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 

"Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  'North  as  well  as 
South. 

"Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to  and  conducted  by  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work — who  do  care  for  the  result. 

"The  result  is  not  doubtful. 

"We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail. 

"Wise  counsels  may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  victory  is  sure  to  come." 

Consternation,  condemnation  and  dismay  were  pictured  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  Lincoln's  friends,  but  no  argument  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him.  He  had  worked  his  way  to  a  conviction,  and  was  immovable;  and  when 
Lincoln  once  made  up  his  mind  he  was  as  steadfast  as  the  eternal  hills. 

That  speech  was  delivered  June  17th,  1858,  word  for  word,  as  written. 

Lincoln  knew  when  to  use  language  so  daring  and  advanced  in  tone  and 
sentiment. 

His  friends  did  not  possess  his  prophetic  sense. 

In  defense  of  this  speech  of  June  17th,  Lincoln,  a  short  time  after  its 
delivery — although  he  knew  any  defense  whatever  was  superfluous — said  a 
few  words  to  an  immense  audience  in  Springfield  (the  majority  of  which  was 
not  overfriendly),  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
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Lincoln  said,  in  part : 

"Friends,  I  have  thought  about  this  matter  a  great  deal,  have  v^eighed  the 
question  well  from  all  corners,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  the  time  has 
come  when  it  should  be  uttered;  and  if  it  must  be  that  I  must  go  down 
because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down  linked  to  truth — die  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  what  is  right  and  just. 

"This  nation  cannot  live  on  injustice. 

"  *A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand'  I  say  again  and  again." 

Replying  to  some  over-critical  friends  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Lincoln  told 
them: 

"You  may  think  that  speech  was  a  mistake;  but  I  have  never  believed  it 
was,  and  you  will  see  the  day  when  you  will  consider  it  the  wisest  thing  I 
ever  did." 

William  H.  Seward,  idol  of  the  Republicans  of  the  East,  six  months  later, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  a  speech  containing  this  famous  sentence: 

"It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
either  entirely  a  slave-holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." 

LINCOLN  NOMINATED  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

When  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  i860  met  at  Chicago 
Seward  was  beaten  for  the  nomination.  Some  of  the  delegates  feared  he 
was  too  radical  upon  the  slavery  question. 

Lincoln,  who  was  half  a  year  ahead  of  Seward  in  public  expression  of 
advanced  anti-slavery  sentiments,  was  the  nominee. 

Then  came  the  revulsion,  so  far  as  Lincoln  was  concerned.  He  had  made 
a  winning  fight,  but  victory  depressed  instead  of  elating  him. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Convention  to  notify  him  of 
his  nomination  found  him  in  a  sadly  dejected  state  of  mind. 

The  reaction  from  excessive  joy  to  deep  despondency  had  set  in,  and 
nothing  served  to  lighten  his  gloom.  As  a  result,  his  remarks  to  the  com- 
mittee were  brief. 

In  his  reply  to  the  President  of  the  convention,  at  the  homestead,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  May  19,  i860,  he  said: 

*  "I  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, and  all  the  people  represented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high 
honor  done  me,  which  you  now  formally  announce. 

"Deeply,  and  even  painfully,  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is 
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inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a  responsibiUty  which  I  could  almost  wish 
had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced 
statesmen  whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the  convention — I  shall, 
by  your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  denomi- 
nated the  platform,  and,  without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay, 
respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform 
will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted." 

LINCOLN'S  PERIODS  OF  AWFUL  MELANCHOLY. 

Those  periods  of  awful  melancholy  and  body-weakening  depression, 
through  which,  Lincoln  so  often  passed,  were  filled  with  the  keenest  mental 
suffering.  When  they  were  gone  he  experienced  the  titmost  relief,  but  the 
dread  of  their  return  was  constantly  overhanging  him. 

His  mentality  was  in  no  wise  affected  by  these  worst  of  plagues,  but  dur- 
ing their  prevalence  he  was  not  himself.  His  mind  and  brain  were  clear 
when  he  was  free  from  these  torments  of  the  malady.  The  arts  of  the  doctor 
were  of  no  avail,  as  the  ailments  had  to  run  their  course. 

When  thus  afflicted  his  agony  of  mind  was  intense,  and  he  was  indifferent 
to  everyone  and  everything;  he  wanted  to  be  alone;  darkness  had  an  attrac- 
tion for  this  sorely  stricken  man,  who,  unaccompanied,  spent  hours  wander- 
ing in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  regardless  of  wind,  rain,  snow  or  cold. 

Lincoln's  supersensitiveness  was  a  strong  ally  of  these  maladies,  which, 
being  constantly  fed  by  it,  may  be  ascribed  as  the  main  cause  of  their  firm 
hold  upon  him. 

The  President's  intimates  never  dared  offer  sympathy,  as  he  looked  upon 
it  as  an  insult;  he  -would  be  the  object  of  no  man's  pity;  to  his  mind  this 
pity  could  be  nothing  short  of  contempt. 

Lincoln  was  an  extremely  proud  man;  to  all  appearances  the  sneers  and 
gibes  of  political  opponents  had  no  effect  upon  him,  yet  some  of  them  cut 
him  to  the  very  soul  and  made  his  heart  bleed. 

He  would  show  mercy  to  a  foe  who  had  been  ever  merciless  towards  him; 
would  often  neglect  teUing  points  in  political  speeches  in  fear  they  might 
reflect  upon  some  female  relative  of  the  one  at  whom  they  were  directed. 

Lincoln's  was  the  divine  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance. 

He  rarely  gave  outward  sign  of  mental  tortures,  bearing  them  with  the 
stoicism  of  an  Indian;  his  invincible  soul  would  not  surrender  to  the  strongest 
enemy. 

Sometimes,  while  in  conversation  with  friends,  he  would  cease  speaking; 
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his  eyes  would  close  and  an  expression  of  sadness  would  spread  over  his  face. 

This  would  remain  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes. 

•Who  could  read  the  mind  of  Lincoln  at  such  a  time?  There  was  a  depth 
to  that  wonderful  man  none  could  fathom. 

He  and  Grant  were,  in  a  way,  of  the  same  cast,  the  difference  being  that 
the  countenance  of  the  victorious  leader  of  the  Union  Armies  never  indicated 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.    He  was  rightly  called  the  Sphinx. 

It  is  probable  that  during  those  few  short  minutes  of  silence  and  thought 
the  dread  consciousness  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  resting  upon  him 
crowded  upon  the  mirid  of  the  President. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  between  the  North  and  South 
was  the  question  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

When  Lincoln's  eyes  were  opened  he  would  resume  the  conversation 
with  some  pleasant  remark,  frequently  prefacing  what  he  had  to  relate  with, 
"I  must  tell  you  a  story." 

Now  and  then  the  President  sought  to  diminish  the  never-ending  stram 
upon  him  with  one  of  those  sudden,  boyish  outbursts  so  provocative  of 
caustic,  bitter,  brutal  comment  and  criticism.  His  enemies,  because  of  this, 
delighted  in  picturing  him  as  a  vulgar  mountebank  and  harleqtiin. 

During  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln's  unfailing  resource 
as  a  story-teller  was,  he  often  said,  the  only  thing  which  stood  between  him- 
self and  madness.    He  once  told  a  friend  he  was  sure  he  would  go  crazy. 

The  laughter  produced  by  hearing,  reading  or  telling  a  good  story  was 
an  intense  relief  to  his  over-burdened  faculties. 

One  morning  an  intimate  personal  friend,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress,  called  upon  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  to  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  yet  the  visitor  found  Mr.  Lincoln,  apparently 
unrufBed,  reading  one  of  the  books  of  Artemus  Ward. 

The  President  often  burst  into  laughter  and  asked  his  friend  to  sit  down 
while  he  read  Artemvis'  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Shakers. 

The  caller  was  amazed  and  shocked,  and  said: 

"Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  that  while  the  whole  land  is  bowed  in  sor- 
row, and  covered  with  a  pall  in  the  presence  of  yesterday's  fearful  reverse, 
you,  the  head  of  the  nation,  can  indulge  in  such  levity?" 

Lincoln  threw  down  the  book  instantly;  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  huge  frame  quivering  with  emotion  as  he  answered : 
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"Do  you  know  that  if  I  could  not  get  temporary  respite  from  the  crush- 
ing burden  I  am  constantly  carrying  my  heart  would  break?" 

To  another  friend  the  President  remarked : 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  occasional  vent  I  would  die." 

Lincoln,  no  doubt,  told  funny  stories  when  his  heart  was,  in  reality, 
breaking,  but  the  people  understand  now  why  he  was,  apparently,  so  careless 
regarding  the  proprieties. 

He  often  was,  in  the  sight  of  others,  gay  and  smiling,  when  around  him 
were  sad  and  tearful  faces. 

As  to  Lincoln's  estimate  of  Presidential  honors,  a  story  is  told  of  how  a 
supplicant  for  an  office  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  called  upon  him, 
and,  presuming  on  the  activity  he  had  shown  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
ticket,  asserted,  as  a  reason  why  the  office  should  be  given  to  him,  that  he 
had  made  Lincoln  President. 

"You  made  me  President,  did  you?"  said  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

"I  think  I  did,"  said  the  applicant. 
■  "Then  a  pretty  mess  you've  got  me  into,  that's  all,"  replied  the  President, 
and  closed  the  discussion. 

Yet  this  cheerfulness  was  not,  apparently,  assumed.  He  would  make  a 
joke  anywhere,  and  all  of  his  jokes  were  good. 

Noah  Brooks,  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  tells  a  story  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent.   This  is  it : 

"While  the  ceremonies  of  the  second  inauguration  were  in  progress,  just 
as  Lincoln  stepped  forward  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  the  sun,  which  had 
been  obscured  by  rain-clouds,  burst  forth  in  splendor.  In  conversation  the 
next  day  the  President  asked : 

"  'Did  you  notice  that  sun-burst?    It  made  my  heart  jump.' 

"Later  in  the  month,  Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  eloquently  alluded  to  the  sun-burst 
as  a  happy  omen. 

"The  President  sat  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker,  and,  from  the 
reporter's  gallery  behind  her,  I  had  caught  his  eye,  soon  after  he  sat  down. 

"When  Miss  Dickinson  referred  to  the  sunbeam  he  looked  up  at  me, 
involuntarily,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  were  sufifused  with  moisture. 

"Perhaps  they  were ;  but  the  next  day  he  said : 

"  'I  wonder  if  Miss  Dickinson  saw  me  wink  at  you?'  " 

When  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Gap  reached  Lincoln,  at  the  White 
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House,  that  "firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he  remarked 
that  he  was  "glad  of  it." 

Some  person  present,  who  had  the  peril  of  Burnside's  position  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  could  not  see  why  Lincoln  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so 
expressed  himself. 

"Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  "it  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Sallie 
Ward,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  a  very  large  family. 

"Occasionally  one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would  be  heard  crying  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  upon  which  Mrs.  Sallie  would  exclaim,  'There's 
one  of  my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet.'  " 

An  ex-army  officer  tells  this: 

"Early  in  the  war  it  became  my  duty,  for  a  brief  period,  to  carry  certain 
reports  to  the  War  Department,  in  Washington,  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning. 

"Being  late  one  morning,  we  were  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  deliver  the 
papers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  catch  the  train  returning  to  camp. 

"On  the  winding,  dark  staircase  of  the  old  War  Department,  which  many 
will  remember,  it  was  our  misfortune,  while  taking  about  three  stairs  at  a 
time,  to  run  a  certain  head  like  a  catapult  into  the  body  of  the  President, 
striking  him  in  the  region  of  the  right  lower  vest  pocket. 

"The  usual  surprised  and  relaxed  grunt  of  a  man  thus  assailed  came 
promptly. 

"We  quickly  sent  an  apology  in  the  direction  of  the  dimly  seen  form, 
feeling  that  the  ungracious  shock  was  expensive,  even  to  the  humblest  clerk 
in  the  department. 

"A  second  glance  revealed  to  us  the  President  as  the  victim  of  the 
collision.  Then  followed  a  special  tender  of  'ten  thousand  pardons,'  and  the 
President's  reply: 

"  'One's  enough;  I  wish  the  whole  army  would  charge  like  that.'  " 

LINCOLN'S  TWO  LOVE  ROMANCES. 

To  how  great  an  extent  Lincoln's  first  love  romance  was  responsible  for 
his  demeanor  in  after  life  none  of  his  intimates  could  say. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  consequence  of  this  was  an  exaggeration 
of  that  melancholy  which  had  manifested  itself  when  a  youth. 

Lincoln's  first  ideal  was  sweet  Ann  Rutledge,  but  another  wooer  secured 
her  heart  and  promise  of  marriage.  The  lover  proved  faithless  and,  broken- 
hearted, Ann's  health  gave  way.    She  died  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
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Lincoln  was  permitted  to  see  her  before  the  end  came,  and  the  effect 
was  startling.  His  grief  was  so  great  it  was  feared  he  would  take  his  life. 
The  cloud  did  not  entirely  pass  away  with  succeeding  years. 

A  year  later  Lincoln  met  a  handsome  Kentucky  maiden — Mary  Owens. 
With  characteristic  candor,  when  he  proposed  marriage,  he  advised  her  not 
to  accept  him. 

So  far  as  is  known  Miss  Owens  was  not  much  in  love  with  him,  and 
married  a  Southerner.  She  became  the  mother  of  sons  who  fought  in  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lincoln  evidently  did  not  feel  this  second  rejection  as  keenly  as  the  first, 
as  he  soon  recovered  from  its  effects. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lincoln  was  an  "impressionable"  man,  so  far  as 
women  were  concerned.  He  was  ever  deferential  to  them,  but  rarely  sought 
their  companionship. 

In  love,  as  in  all  things  else,  Lincoln  was  deeply  in  earnest.  His  affection 
for  Miss  Rutledge  was  deep-seated,  and,  had  he  been  permitted  to  marry 
her,  his  life  might  not  have  been  so  much  darkened  by  the  mental  gloom 
into  which  he  was  so  often  precipitated. 

Had  Lincoln  been  placed  amid  happier  surroundings,  it  might  have  the 
better  enabled  him  to  bear,  with  less  suffering,  the  heavy  load  put  upon  his 
shoulders  when  he  assumed  the  Presidential  office. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LINCOLN'S  LIFE  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— GREAT  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES—HIS TACT  AND  SHREWDNESS— WORRIED 
BY  POLITICIANS  AND  MILITARY  MEN— HIS 
ASSASSINATION. 


6  4  |\  /I  Y  POLICY  is — attend  to  only  one  trouble  at  a  time."    This  was 

/  Y  1  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  question :  "Mr.  President,  how  about 
the  French  army  in  Mexico?"  Continuing,  the  President  said: 
"I'm  not  exactly  'skeered,'  but  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  thing.  Napoleon 
has  taken  advantage  of  our  weakness  in  our  time  of  trouble,  and  has 
attempted  to  found  a  monarchy  on  the  soil  of  Mexico  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

"If  we  get  well  out  of  our  present  difficulties  and  restore  the  Union  I 
propose  to  notify  Louis  Napoleon  that  it  is  about  time  to  take  his  army  out 
of  Mexico. 

"When  that  army  is  gone  the  Mexicans  will  take  care  of  Maximilian." 

Lincoln's  life  in  the  White  House — from  March  4th,  1861,  to  April  14th, 
1 8651 — was  as  an  open  book,  whose  pages  all  could  read.  This  did  not  mean 
that  those  who  read  could,  or  did,  understand. 

The  eyes  of  millions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  were  upon  him 
night  and  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consider  carefully  before  the  sHghtest 
move  was  made. 

France  and  England  did  much  to  provoke  the  United  States  into  a  dec- 
laration of  hostilities,  but  when  the  American  eagle  ruffied  his  feathers  and 
prepared  for  battle  these  two  powers  prudently  withdrew. 

By  the  middle  of  1863  the  Washington  government  had  a  navy  stronger 
than  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world;  nearly  a  million  men — more  than  half 
of  them  veterans — ^were  under  arms.  There  would  have  been  no  hesitation 
upon  their  part  when  ordered  to  face  both  the  British  and  the  French. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States,  armed  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
weapons,  would  have  driven  the  foreigners  from  American  soil  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  rebellion  on  its  hands. 

But  all  Europe  was  not  against  the  Washington  Government.     Russia 
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sent  a  fine  fleet  of  fighting  craft  to  this  country,  and  these  vessels,  after 
being  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  were  ready — so  it  was  under- 
stood— to  assist  the  United  States  whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 

It  was  not  necessary,  as  the  United  States  was  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  itself,  but  it  was  a  commendable  act  on  the  part  of  the  Czar. 

Uncle  Sam  had  grown  into  a  very  sturdy  lad  by  this  time. 

The  ironclads  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  superior  to  anything 
afloat;  the  marksmanship  of  the  gunners  was  of  an  accuracy  never  before 
known;  and  the  admirals  in  command — men  like  Farragut,  Foote  and  Porter 
— ranked  among  the  greatest  sea-fighters  of  history. 

Had  England  and  France  attempted  the  feat  of  sending  war  vessels  and 
troops  across  the  Atlantic  their  ships  and  soldiers  would  have  been  captured 
long  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  North  American  continent. 

LINCOLN  BOTHERED  BY  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

The  United  States  Government  (being  busy  at  the  time)  offered  no  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III.,  for 
seating  the  Australian  Archduke,  Maximilian,  upon  the  Mexican  throne 
provided  for  him. 

Napoleon  had  sent  a  large  force  of  French  soldiers  into  Mexico  under 
command  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  officer  who,  in  1870,  surrendered  about 
200,000  men  and  the  fortress  of  Metz  to  the  Prussians. 

The  French  troops  left  Mexico  hurriedly  in  1865,  after  Appomattox, 
General  Grant  having  turned  several  divisions  of  his  veterans  in  that 
direction. 

Grant  was  eager  to  test  the  mettle  of  his  men  in  a  conflict  with  the 
French,  but  his  main  idea  was  the  punishment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 
his  indifference  regarding  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Had  Napoleon  been  as  wise  in  1870  as  in  1865  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
might  not  have  come  to  pass,  and  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  died  at  the  hands 
of  savage  Zulus  in  South  Africa  in  1879,  might  possibly  have  ascended  the 
Imperial  throne  as  Napoleon  IV. 

England  and  France  maintained  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  cotton 
ports  was  not  effectual  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be 
recognized  by  them  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  warfare 
between  civilized  countries.  These  nations,  having  recognized  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  Confederacy,  were,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  attitude  of 
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neutrals.  Both  were  suffering  materially  in  consequence  of  inability  to  get 
cotton  from  the  South,  and  desired  the  embargo  raised. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  been  forced  into  idleness;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  working- 
men  of  England,  particularly  those  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  anxious  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lincoln  was  calm  and  unmoved  in  the  face  of  all  these  dangers,  while 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  notified  the  English  Cabinet  and  the  French 
Emperor,  in  the  plainest  of  terms,  that  as  it  was  merely  a  family  quarrel  here, 
of  a  strictly  private  and  confidential  nature,  there  was  no  call  for  meddling 
on  their  part;  also  that  they  would  have  a  war  on  their  hands  in  a  very 
few  minutes  if  they  didn't  keep  their  hands  off. 

Some  of  Seward's  notes  were  couched  in  decidedly  peppery  terms,  some 
expressions  being  so  tart  that  President  Lincoln  ran  his  pen  through  them. 
In  spite  of  this  they  were  sufficiently  plain  and  direct  in  their  language  as 
to  be  quite  free  from  misinterpretation. 

Lord  Palmerston,  the  English  Premier,  was  intent  upon  forcing  England 
into  war  with  the  United  States.  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
were  friendly  to  the  Washington  Government. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  alteration  of  a  dispatch 
Lord  Palmerston  had  prepared  for  transmission  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  This  note,  as  first  written,  was  positively  insulting  in  many 
of  its  paragraphs,  and  had  it  been  sent  toi  Washington  Congress  would  not 
have  hesitated  in  declaring  war. 

Lincoln's  careful  steering  of  the  Ship  of  State  prevented  it  from  going 
on  the  rocks,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy, 
who  had  confidently  expected  help  from  one  or  more  European  nations. 

With  such  military  leaders  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade, 
Halleck,  Hooker,  Hancock,  Schofield,  Rosecrans,  Merritt  and  others,  a  mil- 
lion veterans,  and  the  finest  navy  afloat,  it  was  not  surprising  Lincoln  was 
not  fearful  of  attacks  from  abroad. 

France,  whose  Emperor  was  wearying  of  his  Mexican  scheme,  was 
uneasy  because  of  the  growing  power  of  Prussia,  whose  scheme  for  a  union 
of  the  German  states  was  being  gradually  unfolded  by  Prince  Bismarck; 
at  the  same  time  the  tinconcealed  friendship  of  Russia  for  the  United  States 
was  not  agreeable  to  England. 

Russia  emerged  from  the  conflict  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  English  and 
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French  were  her  chief  antagonists,  with  a  strong  thirst  for  revenge,  and  to 
gratify  this  was  eager  for  an  alhance  with  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander, 
emancipator  of  the  serfs  in  his  own  country,  should  have  been  the  one  to 
ofifer  assistance  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  Emancipation 
Proclamation  broke  the  iron  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  four  million  slaves. 

LINCOLN'S  STUBBORNNESS. 

Relentless  and  uncompromising  as  was  Grant,  he  was  not  more  fixed 
than  Lincoln  in  the  determination  to  carry  out  a  plan  once  decided  upon. 

"We'll  see  about  this  peace  business,"  said  the  President  to  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton  on  the  night  of  March  3d,  1865,  as  he  wrote  the  following 
reply  to  the  telegram  sent  by  General  Grant,  saying  that  General  Lee  had 
requested  an  interview  with  reference  to  peace  terms: 

"The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  Lee's  army, 
or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military  matter. 

"He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss  or  confer 
upon  any  political  question. 

"Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit 
them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions. 

"In  the  meantime,  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advan- 
tages." 

"Now,  Stanton,  date  and  sign  this  paper  and  send  it  to  Grant,"  was  the 
order  Lincoln  gave  the  Secretary. 

A  source  of  anxiety  to  the  President  was  the  feeling  existing  in  certain 
of  the  Northern  States.  "Their  embittered  hostility  against  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,"  said  he,  "gives  me  more  anxiety  than  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
front. 

"The  enemy  behind  us  is  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than  the  enemy 
before  us." 

"It  was  incomprehensible  to  him  that  men  living  in  the  Northern  States 
in  peace,  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  right  and  blessing  of  citizenship, 
should  seek  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  Government  in  its 
struggle  for  existence. 

Andrew  Jackson  would  not  have  temporized  with  these  traitors;  he  would 
have  hunted  them  out  and  hanged  them  without  ceremony. 
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But  would  he  have  arrived  at  satisfactory  results?  Could  he  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  speedier  finish? 

Perhaps  Lincoln's  way  was  the  better  one. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  an  ideal  War  Secretary,  and  his  labors  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  He  was  active,  energetic,  tireless;  a  man  of  iron;  severe, 
merciless  and  unbending. 

He  yvas  in  favor  of  the  most  rigorous  action  always,  and  would  have 
enforced  an  all  but  brutal  discipline  among  the  troops  in  the  Union  armies. 

Lincoln  often  stepped  between  Stanton  and  the  soldiers.  Once,  when 
Stanton  asked  him  to  approve  the  finding  of  a  court-martial  which  con- 
demned several  deserters  to  be  shot,  Lincoln  said : 

'There  are  already  too  many  weeping  widows  in  the  United  States.  For 
God's  sake,  don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  number,  for  I  won't  do  it." 

At  another  time,  when  a  plea  for  a  young  soldier's  life  was  made  to  him, 
he  answered: 

"Well,  I  think  the  boy  can  do  us  more  good  above  the  ground  than 
under  it." 

Secretary  Stanton  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  President,  but  to  no 
effect.  Lincoln  positively  refused  to  sign  sentences  where  the  lives  of  Union 
soldiers  were  at  stake. 

"They're  killed  off  fast  enough  on  the  battlefield,"  he  would  reply. 

"Besides,  Stanton,  a  dead  soldier  is  of  no  use.  Put  him  in  the  front  rank 
in  a  fight  and  he'll  do  more  than  his  duty." 

Stanton  was  not  always  able  to  control  himself,  and  sometimes  expressed 
contempt  for  such  "absence  of  backbone,"  but  the  President  would  not 
debate  the  matter. 

DEFENDED  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Lincoln  made  remarks  at  a  war  meeting,  Washington,  August  6th,  1862, 
in  which  he  upheld  Secretary  Stanton.    Said  he : 

"General  McClellan  has  sometimes  asked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  did  not  give  him. 

"General  McClellan  is  not  to  blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and 
needed,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he 
had  none  to  give. 

"And  I  say  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no 
one  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him. 

"I  have  no  accusation  against  him. 
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"I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as  justice  requires 
me  to  do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  withholding  from  him." 

Until  Grant  began  to  loom  up  Lincoln  did  not  repose  confidence  in  many 
of  his  commanders.    But  he  trusted  Grant. 

In  reply  to  a  delegation,  the  members  of  which  were  unusually  vocifer- 
ous in  their  demands  that  the  Silent  Man  should  be  relieved  from  duty, 
the  President  remarked : 

"What  I  want  and  what  the  people  want  is  generals  who  will  fight  battles 
and  win  victories. 

"Grant  has  done  this,  and  I  propose  to  stand  by  him." 

This  declaration  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  Lincoln  was 
troubled  no  more  with  delegations  protesting  against  the  retention  of  Grant 
in  command  of  that  army. 

Lincoln  wanted  men  of  level  heads  for  important  commands.  Not  infre- 
quently he  gave  his  generals  advice. 

He  appreciated  Hooker's  bravery,  dash  and  activity,  but  was  fearful  of 
the  results  of  what  he  denominated  "swashing  around." 

This  was  one  of  his  telegrams  to  Hooker : 

"And  now,  beware  of  rashness;  beware  of  rashness,  but,  with  energy  and 
sleepless  vigilance,  go  forward  and  give  us  victories." 

Victories  were  the  things  Lincoln  wanted,  and  when  a  general  won  a 
fight  none  was  more  prompt  with  commendation. 

Lincoln  was  blamed  for  battles  lost  and  campaigns  which  wound  up 
aimlessly;  he  was  the  target  for  every  evil-minded  person  in  the  country. 
When  a  general  won  in  an  engagement  Lincoln  was  given  none  of  the 
credit — nor  did  he  desire  it. 

McClellan  was  a  thorn  in  Lincoln's  side — "always  up  in  the  air,"  the 
President  said' — and  yet  he  hesitated  to  remove  him. 

"The  Young  Napoleon"  was  a  good  organizer,  but  no  fighter.  Lincoln 
sent  him  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  men,  ammunition,  artillery  and 
equipments,  but  he  was  forever  unready. 

"If  I  gave  McClellan  all  the  men  he  asks  for,"  said  the  President,  "they 
couldn't  find  room  to  lie  down.    They'd  have  to  sleep  standing  up." 

Lincoln  was  rather  pleased,  than  otherwise,  that  Grant  did  not  let  him 
know  his  plans.  A  general  who  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut, 
hit  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  then  follow 
up  advantages  gained,  was  a  man  after  the  President's  own  heart. 
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LINCOLN  WANTED  TO  SWEAR  THEN. 

Lincoln  never  indulged  in  profanity,  but  confessed  that  when  Lee  was 
beaten  at  Malvern  Hill,  after  seven  days  of  fighting,  and  Richmond,  but 
twelve  miles  away,  was  at  McClellan's  mercy,  he  felt  very  much  like  swearing 
when  he  learned  that  the  Union  general  had  retired  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

Lee  was  so  confident  his  opponent  would  not  go  to  Richmond  that  he 
took  his  army  into  Maryland — a  move  he  would  not  have  made  had  an 
energetic  fighting  man  been  in  McClellan's  place. 

It  is  true  McClellan  followed  and  defeated  Lee  in  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
the  war — Antietam — afterwards  following  him  into  Virginia;  but  Lincoln 
could  not  bring  himself  to  forgive  the  general's  marvelous  inaction  before 
Richmond. 

The  greatest  fault  Lincoln  found  with  so  many  of  the  commanders  on 
the  Union  side  was  their  unwillingness  to  move  until  everything  was  exactly 
to  their  liking. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  energy  and  action,  and  could  not  understand  why 
these  leaders  of  Northern  armies  hesitated. 

The  President,  although  almost  feminine  in  his  kind-heartedness,  knew 
wars  could  not  be  carried  on  without  shedding  blood;  also,  that  large  bodies 
of  soldiers  in  camp  were  at  the  mercy  of  diseases  of  every  sort,  the  result 
being  a  heavy  casualty  list. 

Of  the  (estimated)  half-million  men  of  the  Union  armies  who  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion — 
1861-65 — fully  seventy-five  per  cent  died  of  disease.  The  soldiers  killed 
upon  the  field  of  battle  constituted  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
casualties. 

Lincoln — as  he  put  it  in  conversation  one  day  with  a  friend — "fairly 
ached"  for  his  generals  to  "get  down  to  business." 

Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  his  favorites,  for  they  were  aggres- 
sive. They  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  attack.  McClellan,  Halleck, 
Thomas  and  Meade  were  "lingerers,"  as  Lincoln  called  them.  They  were 
magnificent  in  defense,  and  stubborn  and  brave,  but  their  names  figured 
too  much  on  the  "waiting  list." 

This  was  another  of  Lincoln's  apt  and  expressive  comments. 

Lincoln's  most  intimate  friends  did  not  believe  he  would  have  long  sur- 
vived the  Civil  War,  even  had  Booth  failed  of  his  purpose. 
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He  was  "tired  to  death" — to  use  his  own  language — at  the  end  of  1864, 
and  prayed  for  the  rest  he  could  not  obtain  in  the  White  House. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  out  driving  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  14th,  1865.    Suddenly  Mrs.  Lincoln  said: 

"You  almost  startle  me  by  your  cheerfulness." 

"And  well  I  may  feel  so,  Mary,  for  I  consider  this  day  the  war  has  come 
to  a  close. 

"We  must  both  be  more  cheerful  in  the  future;  between  the  war  and  the 
loss  of  our  darling  Willie  we  have  been  very  miserable." 

It  was  not  more  than  six  hours  after  he  had  spoken  in  this  way  to  his 
wife  that  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  was  fired  into  his  head  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

President  Lincoln  was  fatally  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor — 
son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  brother  of  Edwin  Booth — while  sitting  in 
a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

He  became  insensible  at  once,  and  died  the  next  morning  in  a  house  on 
Fourteenth  street,  immediately  opposite  the  theatre. 

It  was  just  after  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  second  scene  in  the  last  act 
of  "Our  American  Cousin"  that  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  President's  box,  and 
the  audience  became  alarmed. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  truth  became  known,  and  a  scene  of  excitement, 
never  before  paralleled,  ensued. 

It  was  about  fifteen  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  that  Booth  walked  along 
the  passage  behind  the  spectators  in  the  dress  circle,  showed  a  card  to  the 
President's  messenger,  and  stood  for  two  or  three  minutes  looking  down 
upon  the  stage  and  the  orchestra  below. 

He  then  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's  box,  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  bracing  a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside. 

He  then  drew  a  small,  silver-mounted  Derringer  pistol,  which  he  carried 
in  his  right  hand,  holding  a  long,  double-edged  dagger  in  his  left. 

All  in  the  box  were  intent  upon  the  proceedings  upon  the  stage,  except 
the  President,  who  was  leaning  forward,  holding  aside  the  curtain  of  the  box 
with  his  left  hand,  and  looking,  with  his  head  slightly  turned  toward  the 
audience. 

Booth  stepped  within  the  inner  door  into  the  box,  directly  behind  the 
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President,  and  holding  the  pistol  just  over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which 
the  Chief  Executive  sat,  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Lincoln  bent  slightly  forward,  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every  other 
respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged. 

Major  Rathbone,  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  box,  turning  his  eyes  from 
the  stage,  saw  a  man  standing  between  him  and  the  President. 

He  instantly  sprang  toward  him  and  seized  him. 

This  man  was  Booth,  who  wrested  himself  from  Rathbone's  grasp,  and, 
dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  Rathbone  with  the  dagger,  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  upon  his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder. 

Booth  then  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box  and  shouted,  "Sic  semper 
tyrannis !"  put  his  hand  upon  the  railing  in  front  of  the  box  and  leaped  over 
it  upon  the  stage  below. 

As  he  went  over  his  spur  caught  in  the  flag  which  draped  the  front  of  the 
Presidential  box  and  he  fell. 

He  recovered  himself  immediately,  however,  rose,  brandished  the  dagger, 
and,  facing  the  audience,  shouted,  "The  South  is  avenged !" 

The  assassin  escaped  into  Virginia  and  found  temporary  refuge  among 
secession  sympathizers  of  lower  Maryland. 

He  was  afterward  caught  and  shot  to  death  by  one  of  the  soldiers  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  same  time,  but  he  recovered. 

Several  of  Booth's  fellow-conspirators,  one  of  them  a  woman,  were 
hanged. 

■      •  DID   NOT   WANT  A  SECOND  TERM. 

Had  the  war  closed  one  year  earlier  Lincoln  would  never  have  consented 
to  run  for  a  second  term. 

His  ambition,  limitless  as  it  was,  had  been  satisfied,  and  all  he  wished 
for  was  peace  and  quiet.  He  felt  content  with  having  brought  the  country 
safely  through  a  trial  which  had  seriously  threatened  its  existence,  and  cared 
nothing  for  additional  honors. 

As  to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  Lincoln  was  of  the  opinion  it  could  be 
completed  by  others;  he  did  not  feel  his  presence  or  advice  necessary  to  the 
adjustment  of  affairs;  the  erring  ones  of  the  Sisterhood  of  States  would  drop 
into  their  old  places,  one  by  one,  and  forget  the  past. 
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Had  Lincoln  lived  he  would  have  avoided  the  mistakes  which  charac- 
terized the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Lincoln  could  have  gone  farther  in  the  way  of  reconciliation  than  any 
other  man  without  being-  subjected  to  carping  criticism.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  been  lenient  to  an  extreme  with  the  people  of  the  South,  but 
the  latter  had  come  to  understand  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  would  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  generosity. 

Grant  would  have  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  Lincoln  in  obliterating  exist- 
ing hatreds  of  the  Southerners.  The  terms  granted  Lee  and  his  men  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse  had  made  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Union 
armies  popular  in  Dixie. 

Grant  had  shown  that  he  bore  no  grudge  against  those  who  had  fought 
for  what  they  deemed  a  righteous  cause. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  majority  of  the  former  enemies  of  Lincoln 
had  ceased  warring  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  virulent  in  their  attacks  were  loudest  in  their  praises  of 
the  man  they  had  so  fiercely  hated.  They  acknowledged  the  wrongs  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  and  when  he  fell  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  were 
genuine  in  their  expressions  of  grief. 

Lincoln  was  more  than  fortunate  in  having  an  unusual  proportion  of 
common  sense  in  his  make-up.  He  judged  men  and  events  with  an  impar- 
tiality seldom  known. 

He  sunk  his  personality  entirely  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  as 
Chief  Executive,  and  never  permitted  himself  to  entertain  grievances  and 
resentments  of  a  personal  or  individual  nature. 

He  entrusted  avowed  enemies  with  commissions  because  he  knew  they 
were  eminently  fitted  for  the  tasks  assigned  them;  he  made  generals  of  men 
who  had  said  they  would  have  been  dehghted  had  he  been  killed  while  on 
the  way  to  Washington  from  Springfield,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  do 
the  Union  cause  much  good  if  given  the  command  of  large  bodies  of 
Northern  troops. 

Lincoln  was  entirely  unselfish,  and  thought  only  of  ways  and  means 
which  might  prove  aids  in  the  desired  ends — cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  people  of  the  warring  sections. 

Lincoln  died  for  his  country,  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  too  great. 

The  Nation  which,  within  its  short  life  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  pro- 
duced the  three  men  who  represent  in  the  highest  degree  liberty,  patriotism 
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and  the  equality  of  man,  is  worthy  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 
civilization. 

LINCOLN'S  THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION   OF  1863. 

The  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  issued  on  July 
15th,  1863,  is  almost  equal  to  his  Gettysburg  address.     Here  it  is: 

"It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  victories  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  so  signal  and  so 
eflfective  as  to  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  augmented  confidence  that 
the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their  Constitution  preserved, 
and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  restored. 

"But  these  victories  have  been  accorded  not  without  sacrifice  of  life, 
Hmb,  health  and  liberty  incurred  by  brave,  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

"Domestic  afifliction  in  every  part  of  the  country  follows  in  the  train  of 
these  fearful  bereavements. 

"It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand,  equally  in  these  triumphs  and 
these  sorrows." 

Victories  won  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  had  made  the  Union  people 
rejoice,  and  their  feelings  found  expression  in  the  President's  admirable 
document. 

Light  was  apparent  at  last  through  the  welcome  rift  in  the  clouds  of 
disaster  and  defeat  which  had  hung  over  the  Northern  States  of  the  Republic, 
which  had  been  sending  men  Southward  for  more  than  two  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  in  arms  on  both  sides,  but  victory,  as  a 
rule,  save  where  Grant  was  in  command,  had  been  with  the  Confederates — 
or  the  battles  won  by  the  Federals  had  wasted  men,  materials  of  war  and 
money  with  little  corresponding  benefit. 

But  here  was  cause  for  genuine  rejoicing — Lee  having  been  driven  back 
from  Pennsylvania,  while  Grant  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg. 


CHAPTER    X. 

LINCOLN  ALWAYS  READY  WITH  A  "LITTLE  STORY"— HOW 
HE  ANSWERED  THE  MOST  PERPLEXING  OUESTIONS. 


NO  MAN  of  his  time  could  so  quickly  and  completely  answer  a  per- 
plexing question  with  the  truth  wrapped  in  a  funny  story,  as  could 
"Old  Abe." 

The  Great  Story-Teller  knew  fully  a  thousand  funny  stories,  hundreds 
of  which  were  not  only  amusing,  laughable  and  droll,  but  contained  the 
concentrated  essence  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

Those  who  were  continually  bringing  him  into  their  petty  disputes  were 
made  to  feel  very  cheap  when  cut  to  the  quick  by  his  gentle  satire,  con- 
veyed in  a  trite  story. 

"How  long  should  a  man's  legs  be?"  asked  one  of  two  men  who  had 
been  hotly  disputing  the  question  as  to  whether  long-legged  or  short-legged 
men  were  the  smartest. 

Replied  Lincoln,  calm  and  serene  as  usual,  "I  think  every  man's  legs 
should  be  at  least  long  enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

That  settled  it. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never  displayed  more  wisdom  than  that  shown 
by  Lincoln  in  the  aptness  of  his  stories — which  were  always  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

The  majority  of  Lincoln's  stories  were  inimitable,  and  after  he  had  told 
them  there  was  neither  room  nor  need  for  argument. 

Here  is  a  neat  bit  of  caustic  humor  applied  by  Lincoln  to  an  army  officer 
who  had  done  a  silly  thing — the  application  being  apt,  also,  in  regard  to 
those  who  were  the 'objects  of  the  officer's  action: 


LINCOLN'S  STORY  OF  THE  HENPECKED  HUSBAND. 

When  General  Phelps  took  possession  of  Ship  island,  near  New  Orleans, 
early  in  the  war,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  som.e- 
what  bombastic  in  tone,  freeing  the  slaves. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  people  on  both  sides,  the  President  took  no 
of^cial  notice  of  this  movement. 
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Some  time  had  elapsed,  wh-en  one  day  a  friend  took  him  to  task  for  his 
seeming  indifference  on  so  important  a  matter. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  feel  about  that  a  good  deal  as  a  man  whom 
I  will  call  Jones,  whom  I  once  knew,  did  about  his  wife.  He  was  one  of 
your  meek  men,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  badly  henpecked. 

"At  last,  one  day  his  wife  was  seen  switching  him  out  of  the  house.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  a  friend  met  him  in  the  street  and  said : 

"  'Jones,  I  have  always  stood  up  for  you,  as  you  know;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it  any  longer. 

"  'Any  man  who  will  stand  quietly  and  take  a  switching  from  his  wife, 
deserves  to  be  horsewhipped.' 

"Jones  looked  up  with  a  wink,  patting  his  friend  on  the  back. 

"  'Now,  don't,'  said  he;  'why,  it  didn't  hurt  me  any,  and  you've  no  idea 
what  a  power  of  good  it  did  Sarah  Ann.'  " 


EVERY  MAN  TO  HIS  OWN  TRADE. 

During  the  war  a  Western  farmer  sought  the  President  day  after  day, 
until  he  procured  the  much-desired  audience.  He  had  a  plan  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  as  patiently 
as  he  could. 

When  he  was  through,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  President  upon  his 
plan, 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I'll  answer  by  teUing  you  a  story.  You 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Blank,  of  Chicago?  He  was  an  immense  loafer  in  his 
way;  in  fact,  never  did  anything  in  his  life. 

"One  day  he  got  crazy  over  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  upon 
which  many  wheat  speculators  gained  large  fortunes. 

"Blank  started  off  one  morning  to  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
wheat  speculators,  and  with  much  enthusiasm,  laid  before  him  a  'plan'  by 
which  he,  the  said  Blank,  was  certain  of  becoming  independently  rich. 

"When  he  had  finished,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  hearer  upon  his  plan 
of  operations.     The  reply  came  as  follows: 

"  'My  advice  is  that  you  stick  to  your  business.' 

"  'But,'  asked  Blank,  'what  is  my  business?' 

"  'I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what  it  is,'  says  the  merchant,  'but  whatever 
it  is,  I  would  advise  you  to  stick  to  it !' 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  mean  nothing  offensive,  for  I  know 
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you  mean  well,  but  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to  your  business,  and  leave 
the  war  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  managing  it !"  The  farmer 
was  evidently  satisfied,  as  he  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  Presidential  mansion. 


LINCOLN  NEVER  FORGOT  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln  that,  while  he  did  not  often  refer  to  his 
early  life,  he  was  ever  mindful,  when  occasion  offered,  of  those  who  were 
then  his  associates  and  friends. 

A  case  aptly  illustrating  this  point  occurred  at  the  time  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  army  were  being  repleted  by  the  operations  of  the  "draft"  acts. 

Through  some  technicality  or  other,  an  injustice  was  done  that  section 
of  Kentucky  surrounding  the  county  in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  Several 
counties  were  not  credited  with  the  number  of  enlistments  really  made 
within  their  borders. 

Finally,  Dr.  Jesse  Rodman,  of  Hodgensville,  prominent  as  a  citizen  and 
politician,  was  sent  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and,  if  possible,  have  the  error  corrected. 

Lincoln  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  insisted  that  Dr. 
Rodman  should  remain  several  days  as  a  Presidential  guest. 

During  this  time  Lincoln  made  the  fullest  and  most  minute  inquiry  con- 
cerning persons  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood  life  among  the  Kentucky 
hills. 

The  desired  relief  was  also  cheerfully  given  by  the  President. 


THAT  PASS  WAS  ALL  RIGHT  ENOUGH. 

Nothing  so  moved  Lincoln  as  injustice  or  oppression  toward  a  fellow- 
man.  During  the  campaign  of  1864,  when  the  President  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  was  opposed  by  General  George  B.  McClellan,  a  soldier 
was  refused  a  pass  through  the  lines  to  his  New  York  home  by  some 
officious  attache  because  he  wore  a  McClellan  badge. 

Friends  brought  the  matter  before  the  President,  who  investigated  the 
charges,  and  found  that  the  pass  was  refused  on  the  grounds  named  beyond 
doubt. 

The  soldier  was  sent  for  by  Lincoln,  and  presented  with  a  pass  in  the 
President's  own  handwriting,  accompanied  by  a  hearty  hand-shake  and  a 
"God  bless  you,  my  boy !    Show  them  that;  it'll  take  you  home." 

And  it  did. 
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YOU  NEVER  REGRET  WHAT  YOU   DON'T  WRITE. 

A  simple  remark  one  of  the  party  might  make  would  remind  Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  an  apropos  story. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase  happened  to  remark,  "Oh,  I  am  so 
sorry  that  I  had  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  So-and-so  before  I  left  home !" 

Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  responded : 

"Chase,  never  regret  what  you  don't  write;  it  is  what  you  do  write  that 
you  are  often  called  upon  to  feel  sorry  for." 


IT  "DEPENDED"  UPON  HOW  THINGS  WERE. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton  said  that  just  before  he  left  Washington  he 
had  received  a  telegram  from  General  Mitchell,  in  Alabama,  asking  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  a  certain  emergency  that  had  arisen. 

The  Secretary  said  he  did  not  precisely  understand  the  emergency  as 
explained  by  General  Mitchell,  but  he  had  answered  back,  "All  right;  go 
ahead." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  I  have  made  an  error  in  not  under- 
standing him  correctly,  I  will  have  to  get  you  to  countermand  the  order." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Lincoln,  "that  is  very  much  like  the  occasion  of  a 
certain  horse  sale  I  remember  that  took  place  at  the  cross-roads  down  in 
Kentucky  when  I  was  a  boy. 

'A  particularly  fine  horse  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  people  gathered 
together.  They  had  a  small  boy  to  ride  the  horse  up  and  down  while  the 
spectators  examined  the  horse's  points. 

"At  last  one  man  whispered  to  the  boy  as  he  went  by :  'Look  here,  boy, 
hain't  that  horse  got  the  splints?' 

"The  boy  replied :  'Mister,  I  don't  know  what  the  splints  is,  but  if  it  is 
good  for  him,  he  has  got  it;  if  it  ain't  good  for  him,  he  ain't  got  it.' 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "if  this  was  good  for  Mitchell,  it  was  all  right; 
but  if  it  was  not,  I  have  got  to  countermand  it." 


LINCOLN  WAS  A  LAWYER  OF  DIGNITY  AND  RESERVE. 

Lincoln,  notwithstanding  all  his  stories  and  jests,  his  frank,  compan- 
ionable humor,  his  gift  of  easy  accessibility  and  welcome,  was,  even  while 
he  traveled  the  Eighth  circuit,  a  man  of  grave  and  serious  temper,  and  of 
an  unusual  innate  dignity  and  reserve. 
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He  had  few  or  no  special  intimates,  and  there  was  a  Hne  beyond  which 
no  one  ever  thought  of  passing. 

Nicolay  and  Hay  thus  describe  him  in  the  court-room : 

"He  seemed  absolutely  at  home  in  the  court-room;  his  great  stature  did 
not  encumber  him  there;  it  seemed  like  a  natural  symbol  of  superiority. 
His  bearing  and  gesticulation  had  no  awkwardness  about  them;  they  were 
simply  striking  and  original. 

He  assumed  at  the  start  a  frank  and  friendly  relation  with  the  jury,  which 
was  extremely  efifective.  He  usually  began,  as  the  phrase  ran,  by  'giving 
away  his  case;'  by  allowing  to  the  opposite  side  every  possible  advantage 
that  they  could  honestly  and  justly  claim. 

"Then  he  would  present  his  own  side  of  the  case,  with  a  clearness,  a 
candor,  an  adroitness  of  statement  which  at  once  flattered  and  convinced 
the  jury,  and  made  even  the  bystanders  his  partisans. 

"Sometimes,  he  disturbed  the  court  with  laughter  by  his  humorous  or 
apt  illustrations;  sometimes,  he  excited  the  audience  by  that  florid  and 
exuberant  rhetoric  which  he  knew  well  enough  how  and  when  to  indulge 
in;  but  his  more  usual  and  more  successful  manner  was  to  rely  upon  a  clear, 
strong,  lucid  statement,  keeping  details  in  proper  subordination,  and  bring- 
ing forward,  in  a  way  which  fastened  the  attention  of  court  and  jury  alike, 
the  essential  point  on  which  he  claimed  a  decision. 

"  'Indeed,'  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  'his  statement  often  rendered 
argument  unnecessary,  and  the  court  would  stop  him,  and  say :  "If  that  is 
the  case,  we  will  hear  the  other  side."  '  " 

Judge  David  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said  of  him: 

"The  framework  of  his  mental  and  moral  being  was  honesty,  and  a 
wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him." 


LINCOLN'S  STORY  ABOUT  "DANNY"  WEBSTER'S  DIRTY 

HANDS. 

Lincoln  on  one  occasion  narrated,  with  much  zest,  the  following  story 
about  young  Daniel  Webster :  ' 

When  quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  one  day  guilty  of  a  gross 
violation  of  the  rules.  He  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the 
teacher  for  punishment. 

This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  "feruling"  of  the  hand.  His  hands 
happened  to  be  very  dirty. 
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Knowing  this,  on  the  way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  spit  upon  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand,  wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  his  pantaloons. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  the  teacher,  very  sternly. 

Out  went  the  right  hand,  partly  cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a 
moment,  and  said: 

"Daniel,  if  you  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as 
that,  I  will  let  you  off  this  time !" 

Instantly  from  behind  the  back  came  the  left  hand. 

"Here  it  is,  sir,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  teacher,  "for  this  time;  you  can  take  your  seat, 
sir."  

LINCOLN  WOULD  NOT  PARDON  A  SLAVE-TRADER. 

Mr.  John  B.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  made  the  bearer  to 
the  President  of  a  petition  for  pardon  of  a  person  confined  in  the  Newbury- 
port  jail  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

He  had  been  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  the  payment  of 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Alley,  in  which  the  prisoner  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  the  justice 
of  his  sentence. 

He  was  very  penitent — at  least  on  paper — and  had  received  the  full 
measure  of  his  punishment,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment; but  he  was  still  held  because  he  could  not  pay  his  fine. 

Mr.  Alley,  who  was  much  moved  by  the  pathetic  appeals  of  the  letter, 
read  it  to  the  President,  who,  when  he  had  himself  read  the  petition,  said : 

"My  friend,  that  is  a  very  touching  appeal  to  our  feelings. 

"You  know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  if  possible,  too  easily  moved  by 
appeals  for  mercy,  and  if  this  man  were  guilty  of  the  foulest  murder  that 
the  arm  of  man  could  perpetrate,  I  might  forgive  him  on  such  an  appeal; 
but  the  man  who  could  go  to  Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children,  and  sell 
them  into  interminable  bondage,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse  than  the  most  depraved 
murderer  that  he  can  never  receive  pardon  at  my  hands. 

"No!  He  may  rot  in  jail  before  he  shall  have  liberty  by  any  act  of 
mine." 

The  calculating  mercenary  crime  of  man-stealing  and  man-selling,  with 
all  the  cruelties  which  are  essential  accompaniments  to  the  business,  could 
win  from  him,  as  an  officer  of  the  people,  no  pardon. 
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CUTTING  REPLY  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  COMMISSION. 

A  so-called  "peace  conference,"  procured  by  the  voluntary  agency  of 
Francis  P.  Blair,  was  held  on  the  steamer  River  Queen,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  on  February  3d,  1865,  between  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward, 
representing .  the  government,  and  Messrs.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  J.  A. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Hunter,  representing  the  rebel  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  recognition  of  Jeff  Davis'  power  was  the  first 
and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and,  to  illustrate  his  point,  referred  to  the 
correspondence  between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  as  a  reliable 
precedent  of  a  constitutional  ruler  treating  with  rebels. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  face  wore  that  indescribable  expression  which  generally 
preceded  his  hardest  hits  as  he  remarked : 

"Upon  questions  of  history  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  he  is 
posted  in  such  things,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be;  but  my  only  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  matter  is  that  Charles  lost  his  head !" 

Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  the  slaves,  always 
accustomed  to  work  upon  compulsion  under  an  overseer,  would,  if  suddenly 
freed,  precipitate  not  only  themselves,  but  the  entire  society  of  the  South, 
into  irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  but  black  and  white  would 
starve  together. 

The  President  waited  for  Mr.  Seward  to  answer  the  argument,  but  as 
that  gentleman  hesitated,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better  about  the  matter 
than  I,  for  you  have  always  lived  under  the  slave  system. 

"I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  case,  that  it  reminds 
me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Case,  who  undertook,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  raise  a  very  large  herd  of  hogs. 

"It  was  a  great  trouble  to  feed  them,  and  how  to  get  around  this  was  a 
puzzle  to  him.  At  length  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  planting  an  immense  field 
of  potatoes,  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently  grown,  he  turned  the  whole 
herd  into  the  field  and  let  them  have  full  swing,  thus  saving  not  only  the 
labor  of  feeding  the  hogs,  but  also  of  digging  the  potatoes ! 

"Charmed  with  his  sagacity,  he  stood  one  day  leaning  against  the  fence, 
counting  his  hogs,  when  a  neighbor  came  along. 

"  'Well,  well,'  said  he,  'Mr.  Case,  this  is  very  fine.  Your  hogs  are  doing 
very  well  just  now;  but  you  know  out  here  in  Illinois  the  frost  comes  early, 
and  the  ground  freezes  a  foot  deep. 
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■'  "Then  what  are  they  going  to  do?' 

"This  was  a  view^  of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Case  had  not  taken  into 
account.     Butchering-time  for  hogs  was  away  on  in  December  or  January. 

"He  scratched  his  head,  and  at  length  stammered : 

"  'Well,  it  may  come  pretty  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  I  don't  see  but  it 
will  be  root  hog  or  die !'  " 

THIS  SOLDIER  GOT  HIS  FURLOUGH. 

President  Lincoln  received  the  following  pertinent  letter  from  an  indig- 
nant private,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

"Dear  President: — I  have  been  in  the  service  eighteen  months,  and  I 
have  never  received  a  cent. 

"I  desire  a  furlough  for  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  return  home  and  remove 
my  family  to  the  poorhouse." 

The  President  granted  the  furlough. 
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LINCOLN  GOT  THE  WORST  OF  THE  TRADE. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer  out  in  Illinois,  he  and  a  certain  judge  once 
got  to  bantering  one  another  about  trading  horses. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  they  should  make  a 
trade,  the  horses  to  be  unseen  up  to  that  hour,  and  no  backing  out,  under  a 
forfeiture  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  judge  came  up,  leading  the  sorriest-looking 
specimen  of  a  horse  ever  seen  in  those  parts. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lincoln  was  seen  approaching  with  a  wooden  sawhorse 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Great  were  the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  and  both  were 
greatly  increased  when  Lincoln,  on  surveying  the  judge's  animal,  set  down 
his  sawhorse,  and  exclaimed : 

"Well,  judge,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse- 
trade."  .  

^  IT  WAS  A  NEW  ONE  ON  ABRAHAM. 

A  certain  moral  philosopher  was  telling  the  President  one  day  about  the 
undercurrent  of  public  opinion.  He  went  on  to  explain  at  length,  and  drew 
an  illustration  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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The  current  seemed  to  very  curiously  flow  in  both  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  a  shrewd  Yankee,  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
of  floats,  had  discovered  that  at  the  outlet  into  the  Atlantic  only  about  thirty 
feet  of  the  surface  water  flowed  inward,  while  there  was  a  tremendous  cur- 
rent under  that  flowing  out. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  much  bored,  "that  don't  remind  me  of  any 
story  I  ever  heard." 

The  philosopher  despaired  of  making  a  serious  impression  by  his  argu- 
ment, and  left. 

SENATOR  CULLOM  TELLS  SOME  STORIES  OF  LINCOLN. 

At  the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
February  12th,  1894,  Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  among  other  good  things, 
gave  the  following  reminiscences: 

"It  was  my  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Lincoln  well.  My  knowledge  of  him 
dates  back  in  my  own  life  to  the  time  I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  and 
even  before  this  time  I  can  remember  that  men  would  come  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  see  my  father  in  those  pioneer  days  to  learn  whom  to  employ 
as  a  lawyer,  when  they  were  likely  to  have  cases  in  cotirt.  He  would  say  to 
them,  Tf  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  is  there,  employ  him;  if  he  is  not,  there 
is  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Lincoln  who  will  do  just  about  as  well.' 

"In  my  boyhood  days  I  was  permitted  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  one  week  twice  a  year.  The  first  time  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  I 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  gallant  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  engaged  in  defense 
of  a  man  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder.  That  great  trial,  especially 
the  defense  by  those  great  lawyers,  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which 
will  never  be  effaced. 

"Late  in  1846,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, I  heard  him  deliver  a  political  speech.  The  county  in  which  my  father 
and  family  resided  was  a  part  of  his  Congressional  district.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  to  the  county,  my  father  met  him  with  his  carriage,  and  took 
him  to  all  of  his  appointments.  I  went  to  the  meeting  nearest  my  home; 
it  was  an  open-air  meeting  in  a  grove.  On  being  introduced,  Mr.  Lincoln 
began  his  speech  as  follows: 

"  'Fellow-citizens,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Tazewell  County  my  old 
friend  Major  Cullom  has  taken  me  around.  He  has  heard  all  my  speeches, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  fool  the  old  major  and  make  him  believe  I  am  mak- 
ing a  new  speech  is  by  turning  it  end  for  end  once  in  awhile.' 
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"I  knew  him  at  the  bar,  both  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  afterward  when  I 
came  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  capital  of  lUinois,  his  home  then, 
mine  now.  I  knew  him  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  in  the  law-office,  in  the 
conrt-room,  in  the  political  campaigns  of  the  time,  and  to  the  close  of  his 
great  career.  I  knew  him  as  the  leader  of  the  great  Republican  party,  when, 
as  now,  it  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  equal  rights;  when  the 
platform  was,  in  substance,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  was 
its  champion. 

"He  believed  in  'preserving  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of  free- 
dom.' Aye,  he  believed  in  making  the  American  people  one  great  family 
of  freedom. 

"I  heard  much  of  the  great  debate  between  him  and  Douglas,  the 
greatest  political  debate  that  ever  took  place  in  America.  I  heard  him  utter 
the  memorable  words  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  my  State  in  1858: 

"  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.    It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.' 

"What  words  of  wisdom !  He  could  look  through  the  veil  between  him 
and  the  future  and  see  the  end.  It  is  said  that  before  this  great  speech  was 
delivered  he  read  it  to  friends,  and  all  of  them  but  one  advised  against  its 
delivery.  With  a  self-reliance  born  of  earnest  conviction,  he  said  the  time 
had  come  when  these  sentiments  should  be  uttered,  and  that  if  he  should 
go  down  because  of  their  utterances  by  him,  then  he  would  go  down  Hnked 
with  the  truth. 

"It  lifts  up  and  ennobles  mankind  to  hear  and  study  brave  words  of 
truth  uttered  by  great  men.  'Let  me  die  in  the  advocacy  of  what  is  just 
and  right,'  he  said  again. 

"In  these  days  of  apparent  shallow  convictions  on  many  subjects,  days 
of  greed  for  wealth,  of  rushing  for  the  mighty  dollar,  is  it  not  well  to  pause 
and  think  over  the  lives  of  great  men  of  our  own  country  and  the  world? 
We  are  now  (1894)  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  death  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  George  -W.  Childs,  just  passed  away.  A  man  who  lived  to  do  good; 
to  make  the  pathway  of  his  fellows  smoother  and  easier;  a  great-hearted 
philanthropist  whose  fame  is  world-wide,  and  will  endure  as  long  as  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  are  found  in  the  human  heart. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  debater,  as  vv'as  Douglas.  They  often  met  in 
debate.      On  one  occasion  Douglas  charged  that  there  was  an   alliance 
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between  Lincoln  and  the  Federal  office-holders,  and  that  he  would  deal 
with  them  as  the  Russians  did  with  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  war,  not  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  an  Englishman,  Frenchman  or  Turk  was  hit.  Lin- 
coln repHed,  denying  the  alliance,  but  mildly  suggested  to  Douglas  that  the 
allies  took  Sebastopol. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  faith  in  the  right  when  the  great  contest  between 
him  and  Douglas  ended,  and  the  election  was  over.  Lincoln  had  carried 
the  popular  vote  of  that  State,  but  Douglas  secured  a  majority  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

When  it  was  settled  that  Douglas  had  triumphed  in  securing  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  street,  and  said 
to  him,  'Is  it  true  that  Douglas  has  a  majority  of  the  Legislature?' 

"He  said  'Yes.' 

"I  felt  greatly  disappointed,  and  so  expressed  myself,  when  he  said : 

"  'Never  mind,  my  boy,  it  will  come  all  right,'  and  in  two  years  from 
that  day  the  country  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  all  over  the  land  celebrating 
its  first  national  Republican  victory  in  his  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  went  to  school.  He  never  did 
very  much,  but  in  the  broad  sense  he  was  an  educated  man.  He  was  a 
student — a  thinker — he  educated  himself,  and  mastered  any  question  that 
claime'd  his  attention. 

"In  my  belief  there  has  been  no  man  in  this  country  possessing  greater 
power  of  analyzation  than  he  did.  Webster  and  Lincoln,  while  unlike  in 
intellect,  were  two  of  the  greatest  men  intellectually  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to  be  slow  and  timid  when  as  President  he  walked 
along  the  danger-path  before  him.  He  learned  the  truth  of  an  observation 
by  Cicero,  'that  whoever  enters  upon  public  Hfe  should  take  care  that  the 
question  how  far  the  measure  is  virtuous  be  not  the  sole  consideration,  but 
also  how  far  he  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.'  So  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  life,  he  sought  to  go  on  no  faster  than  he 
could  induce  the  loyal  people  to  go  with  him. 

"As  we  look  back  over  the  period  of  agitation  of  slavery  and  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  we  see  Lincoln  towering  above  all  as  the  savior  of  his 
country,  and  as  the  liberator  of  three  millions  of  slaves.  Lincoln  was  a 
shrewd  and  crafty  man.  After,  as  you  remember,  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
was  sent  South,   through  the  rebel  lines,   he   got  round   on   the   Canada 
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border,   and  finally  returned  home   without   leave.      People   thought   his 
return  would  cause  trouble. 

"It  is  said  that  Fernando  Wood  called  on  the  President,  and  cautiously 
inquired  if  he  had  been  informed  that  Vallandigham  had  got  home.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  by  sending  him  South  he  had  broken  his  power  for  evil, 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wood  he  said : 

"  'No,  sir;  I  have  received  no  official  information  of  that  act,  and  what 
is  more,  sir,  don't  intend  to.' 

"Another  illustration  of  his  great  good  nature  and  shrewdness  is  told. 
As  the  war  approached  its  close,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Sherman  were 
in  consultation  at  City  Point.  One  of  the  questions  considered  was  what 
should  be  done  with  Jefif.  Davis  when  captured.  General  Sherman  inquired 
if  he  should  let  him  escape.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  the  story  of  the  temper- 
ance lecturer  who  was  plentifully  supplied  with  lemonade.  The  host  in  a 
modest  way  inquired  if  the  least  bit  of  something  stronger  to  brace  him  up 
would  be  agreeable.  The  lecturer  answered  he  could  not  think  of  it,  he  was 
opposed  to  it  on  principle;  but,  glancing  at  the  black  bottle  near  by,  he 
added : 

"  'If  you  could  manage  to  put  in  a  little  drop  unbeknown  to  me,  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  much.' 

"  'Now,  General,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  am  bound  to  oppose  the  escape  of 
Jeff.  Davis,  but  if  you  can  manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbeknownst-like,  I 
guess  it  won't  hurt  me  much.'  " 


LINCOLN  WAS  ALWAYS  GOOD  TO  THE  DISTRESSED. 

Lincoln's  kindness  of  heart  was  known  to  everyone. 

His  doorkeepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that,  no  matter  how 
great  might  be  the  pubhc  throng,  if  either  Senators  or  Representatives  had 
to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  audience,  he  must  see  before  the  day 
closed  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with  a  petition  for  the  saving 
of  Hfe. 

Accounts  of  many  such  cases  are  given.  A  woman,  carrying  a  baby, 
waited  three  days  at  the  White  House  to  see  Lincoln.  Her  husband,  who 
had  sent  a  substitute,  had  enlisted  subsequently  himself  when  intoxicated, 
had  deserted  from  the  army,  been  caught  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

On  his  way  through  the  anteroom  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  the  baby  cry. 

He  instantly  went  back  to  his  office  axid  rang  the  bell. 
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"Daniel,"  said  he,  "is  there  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  anteroom?" 
There  was,  and,  if  he  would  allow,  Daniel  said  he  thought  it  a  case  he  ought 
to  see;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Said  Lincoln,  "Send  her  to  me  at  once." 
.   She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the  President  pardoned  her  husband. 

As  the  woman  came  out  from  his  presence,  her  eyes  were  hfted  and  her 
lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

Said  Daniel:  "I  went  up  to  her,  and,  pulling  her  shawl,  said:  'Madam, 
it  was  the  baby  that  did  it !'  " 


WOULD  "BE  MISSED  BY  HIMSELF." 

One  of  the  funniest  stories  of  the  war  related  by  Lincoln  was  this : 

"Upon  the  hurricane-deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats,  an  elderly  darky, 
with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospective  cast  of  countenance,  squatted 
upon  his  bundle,  toasting  his  shins  against  the  chimney,  and  apparently 
plunged  into  a  state  of  profound  meditation. 

Finding  upon  inquiry  that  he  belonged  to  the  Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the 
most  gallantly  behaved  and  heavy  losing  regiments  at  the  Fort  Donelson 
battle,  and  part  of  which  was  aboard,  I  began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the 
subject : 

"  'Were  you  in  the  fight?' 

"  'Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa.' 

"'Stood  your  ground,  did  you?' 

"  'No,  sa,  I  runs.' 

"  'Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you?' 

"  'Yes,  sa,  and  would  hab  run  soona,  had  I  knowd  it  war  comin'.' 

"  'Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage.' 

"  'Dat  isn't  my  line,  sa — cookin's  my  profeshun.' 

"  'Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  reputation?' 

"  'Reputation's  nuffin  to  me  by  de  side  ob  life.' 

"  'Do  you  consider  your  Hfe  worth  more  than  other  people's?' 

"  'It's  worth  more  to  me,  sa.' 

"  'Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly?' 

"  'Yes,  sa,  I  does,  more  dan  all  dis  wuld,  more  dan  a  millian  ob  dollars, 
sa,  for  what  would  dat  be  wuth  to  a  man  wid  de  bref  out  ob  him?  Self- 
preserbation  am  de  fust  law  wid  me.' 
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"  'But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule  from  other  men?' 

"  'Different  men  set  different  values  on  their  lives;  mine  is  not  in  de 
market.' 

"  'But  if  you  lost  it  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
died  for  your  country.' 

"  'Dat  no  satisfaction  when  feelin's  gone.' 

"  'Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to  yovi?' 

"  'Nufin  whatever,  sa — I  regard  them  as  among  the  vanities.' 

"  'If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might  have  broken  up  the  gov- 
ernment without  resistance.' 

"  'Yes,  sa,  dar  would  hab  been  no  help  for  it.  I  wouldn't  put  my  life  in 
de  scale  'ginst  any  gobernment  dat  eber  existed,  for  no  gobernment  could 
replace  de  loss  to  me.' 

"  'Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  have  missed  you  if  you  had 
been  killed?' 

"  'Maybe  not,  sa — a  dead  white  man  ain't  much  to  dese  sogers,  let  alone 
a  dead  nigga — but  I'd  a  missed  myself,  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me.'  " 


-       HAD  BETTER  TRY  SOME  OTHER  WAY. 

To  a  man  who  once  offered  him  a  case,  the  merits  of  which  he  did  not 
appreciate,  Lincoln  made,  according  to  his  partner.  Judge  Herndon,  the 
following  response: 

"Yes,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  I  can  gain  your  case  for  you. 
I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  at  loggerheads;  I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby  get  for  you  six  hundred 
dollars,  which  rightfully  belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  as  much  to  them  as  it 
does  to  you.  I  shall  not  take  your  case,  but  I  will  give  a  little  advice  for 
nothing.  You  seem  a  sprightly,  energetic  man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try 
your  hand  at  making  six  hundred  dollars  in  some  other  way." 


HAD  SOME  DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  "OTHER  SIDE." 

One  of  Lincoln's: 

"I  once  knew  a  sound  churchman  by  the  name  of  Brown,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  very  sober  and  pious  committee,  having  in  charge  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  a  dangerous  and  rapid  river. 

"Several  architects  failed,  and  at  last  Brown  said  he  had  a  friend  named 
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Jones  who  had  built  several  bridges,  and  undoubtedly  could  build  that  one. 

"So  Mr.  Jones  was  called  in. 

"  'Can  you  build  this  bridge?'  inquired  the  committee. 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Jones,  'or  any  other.  I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the 
infernal  regions,  if  necessary!' 

"The  committee  were  shocked,  and  Brown  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his 
friend. 

"  'I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said  he,  'and  he  is  so  honest  a  man  and  so  good 
an  architect,  that  if  he  states  soberly  and  positively  that  he  can  build  a  bridge 
to — to — ,  why,  I  believe  it;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  abutment  on  the  infernal  side.' 

"So,"  said  Lincoln,  "when  politicians  told  me  that  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  Democracy  could  be  harmonized,  why,  I  believed  them, 
of  course;  but  I  always  had  my  doubts  about  the  'abutment'  on  the  other 
side." 


THEY  ALL  SAW  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Not  long  after  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency,  General  John  Mc- 
Connell  was  with  him  in  the  old  State-house  in  Springfield,  when  a  tall, 
lank  countryman,  his  trousers  tucked  into  his  boots,  put  his  head  into  the 
door  and  asked  to  see  Lincoln. 

He  was  from  Kansas,  he  explained,  and  with  his  family  was  going  back 
to  Indiana. 

He  had  voted  for  Lincoln,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 

Lincoln  received  his  unconventional  caller  with  politeness,  and  presently 
the  man  asked: 

"What  kind  of  a  tree  is  that  below  there  in  the  yard?" 

It  was  a  warm  November  day,  and  the  window  was  open.  Lincoln 
looked  out  and  said : 

"It  is  a  cypress.  I  suppose  you  would  have  known  it  if  you  had  been 
on  the  ground?" 

"No.  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  the  countryman.  "I  mean  the  other  one 
nearer  the  house.    You  will  have  to  lean  farther  out." 

Lincoln  leaned  out,  and  then  straightening  up,  he  said : 

"There  is  no  other  one." 
■    "No?"  said  the  man.     "Well,  do  you  see  that  woman  and  them  three 
children  over  there  in  that  wagon?    That  is  my  wife  and  children.     I  told 
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them  I  would  show  them  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have.     Good-by,  Mr.  Lincoln." 

And  so  saying,  he  stalked  down-stairs. 


LINCOLN  SENT  IT  BACK  TO  STANTON. 

Ex-Congressman  Samuel  Shellabarger,  whose  Congressional  service 
covered  Lincoln's  years  in  the  White  House,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  Lincoln, 
gives  this  incident: 

'T,  like  many  other  members  of  Congress,  did  not  see  Mr.  Lincoln  often, 
because  we  felt  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  burdens  of  the  hour,  and 
people  giving  him  no  rest.  But  a  young  man  in  the  army,  Ben  Tappan, 
wanted  a  transfer  from  the  volunteer  service  to  the  regular  service,  retain- 
ing his  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  with  staff  duty. 

"There  was  some  regulation  against  such  transfer;  but  Tappan's  step- 
father, Frank  Wright,  of  Ohio,  thought  it  could  be  done. 

"He  had  been  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  was  an  uncle  of  young  Tappan 
by  marriage,  and  on  account  of  this  so-called  relationship  the  Secretary 
declined  to  act  in  the  matter. 

"Wright  and  I  therefore  went  up  to  the  White  House  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent about  it. 

"After  talking  it  over,  Lincoln  told  a  story,  the  application  of  which 
was  that  the  army  was  getting  to  be  all  stafif  and  no  army,  there  was  such 
a  rush  for  stafif  duty  by  young  oflficers. 

"However,  he  looked  over  Lieutenant  Tappan's  paper,  and  heard  what 
Secretary  Stanton  had  told  us  about  his  delicacy  in  transferring  Lieutenant 
Tappan  against  the  regulation  because  of  the  relationship  by  marriage. 

"Then  Lincoln  wrote  across  the  application  something  like  the  follow- 
ing indorsement: 

"  'Lieutenant  Tappan,  of Regiment,  Volunteers,  desires  a  trans- 
fer to  Regiment,  regular  service,  and  assigned  to  stafif  duty  with 

present  rank. 

"  'If  the  only  objection  to  this  transfer  is  Lieutenant  Tappan's  relation- 
ship to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  objection  is  overruled. 

'"A.  LINCOLN.' 

"This,  of  course,  threw  the  responsibility  of  breaking  the  regulation  on 
Secretary  Stanton. 

"We  never  heard  anything  more  about  the  transfer." 
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CHARACTERISTIC   LETTER  BY   LINCOLN. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  17th,  1861. 
Major  Ramsey : 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  lady — bearer  of  this — says  she  has  two  sons  who 
want  to  work.    Set  them  at  it,  if  possible. 

Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  a  merit  that  it  should  be  encouraged. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN  WANTED  PEACE  AND  REST. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  on  the  ticket  with  General  Grant  in  his 
second  campaign,  as  Vice-President,  remarked  that  on  the  day  before  his 
death  the  President  said  to  his  wife : 

"We  have  had  a  hard  time  together  since  we  came  to  Washington;  but 
now  the  war  is  over,  and  with  God's  blessing  upon  us,  we  may  hope  for  four 
years  of  happiness,  and  then  we  will  go  back  to  Illinois  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  in  peace." 


MOODY  TELLS  OF  LINCOLN'S  COMPASSION. 

"During  the  war,"  said  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody,  "I  remember  a  young 
man,  not  twenty,  who  was  court-martialed  at  the  front  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot. 

"The  young  fellow  had  enlisted.  He  was  not  obliged  to,  but  he  went 
ofif  with  another  young  man.     They  were  what  we  call  'chums.' 

"One  night  his  companion  was  ordered  out  on  picket  duty,  and  asked 
the  young  man  to  go  for  him. 

"The  next  night  he  was  ordered  out  himself;  and  having  been  awake 
two  nights,  and  not  being  used  to  it,  fell  asleep  at  his  post,  and  for  the 
ofTense  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 

"It  was  right  after  the  order  issued  by  the  President  that  no  interference 
would  be  allowed  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

"This  sort  of  thing  had  become  too  frequent,  and  it  must  be  stopped. 

"When  the  news  reached  the  father  and  mother  in  Vermont,  it  nearly 
broke  their  hearts.  The  thought  that  their  son  should  be  shot  was  too 
terrible  to  be  borne. 

"But  they  had  a  little  daughter  who  had  read  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  knew  how  he  loved  his  own  children,  and  she  said : 
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"  'If  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  how  my  father  and  mother  loved  my 
brother,  he  wouldn't  let  him  be  shot.' 

"The  little  girl  thought  this  matter  over,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  see 
the  President. 

"She  went  to  the  White  House. 

"Past  the  sentinel,  past  the  private  secretary,  she  came  into  the  chamber 
and  found  Abraham  Lincoln  surrounded  by  his  generals  and  counselors. 

"He  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"The  little  maid  told  her  plain,  simple  storyi — how  her  brother,  whom 
her  father  and  mother  loved  very  dearly,  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot; 
how  they  were  mourning  for  him,  and  if  he  was  to  die  in  that  way  it  would 
break  their  hearts. 

"The  President's  heart  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  dispatch  canceling  the  sentence,  and  giving  the  boy  a  parole 
so  he  could  come  home  and  see  his  father  and  mother. 

"I  just  tell  you  this  to  show  you  how  Abraham  Lincoln's  heart  was 
moved  by  compassion  for  the  sorrow  of  that  father  and  mother;  and  if  he 
showed  so  much,  do  you  think  the  Son  of  God  will  not  have  compassion 
upon  you,  sinner,  if  you  only  take  that  crushed,  bruised  heart  to  him?" 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN. 

To  say  that  he  is  ugly  is  nothing;  to  add  that  his  figure  is  grotesque  is  to 
convey  no  adequate  impression. 

Fancy  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  then  out  of  proportion;  with  long,  bony 
arms  and  legs,  which  somehow  seem  to  be  always  in  the  way;  with  great, 
rugged,  furrowed  hands,  which  grasp  you  like  a  vise  when  shaking  yours; 
with  a  long,  snaggy  neck  and  a  chest  too  narrow  for  the  great  arms  at  its 
side. 

Add  to  this  figure  a  head  cocoanut-shaped  and  somewhat  too  small  for 
such  a  stature,  covered  with  rough,  uncombed  and  uncombable  hair,  that 
stands  out  in  every  direction  at  once;  a  face  furrowed,  wrinkled  and 
indented,  as  though  it  had  been  scarred  by  vitriol;  a  high,  narrow  forehead; 
and  sunk  deep  beneath  bushy  eyebrows,  two  bright,  dreamy  eyes,  that 
seem  to  gaze  through  you  without  looking  at  you;  a  few  irregular  blotches 
of  black,  bristly  hair  in  the  place  where  beard  and  whiskers  ought  to  grow; 
a  close-set,  thin-lipped,  stern  mouth,  with  two  rows  of  large,  white  teeth, 
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and  a  nose  and  ears  which  have  been  taken  by  mistake  from  a  head  of  twice 
the  size. 

Clothe  this  figure,  then,  in  a  long,  tight,  badly  fitting  suit  of  black, 
creased,  soiled  and  puckered  up  at  every  salient  point  of  the  figure  (and 
every  point  of  this  figure  is  salient),  put  on  large,  ill-fitting  boots,  gloves  too 
long  for  the  long,  bony  fingers  and  a  flufify  hat,  covered  to  the  top  with 
dusty,  pufify  crape;  and  then  add  to  this  an  air  of  strength,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  and  a  strange  look  of  dignity  coupled  with  all  this  grotesqueness, 
and  you  will  have  the  impression  left  upon  me  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  SENTENCE  WAS  IMPROVED  ALL  RIGHT. 

The  public  printer  called  the  President's  attention  one  day  to  a  sentence 
in  one  of  his  messages,  which  he  thought  awkwardly  constructed. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  point  of  the  criticism,  and  said : 

"Go  home,  Defrees,  and  see  if  you  can  better  it." 

The  next  day  Defrees  took  the  President  his  amendment. 

Lincoln  met  him  by  saying : 

"Seward  found  the  same  fault  that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the 
paragraph  also." 

Then,  reading  Defrees'  version,  he  said : 

"I  believe  you  have  beat  Seward;  but,  T  jings'  (a  common  expression 
with  him),  I  think  I  can  beat  you  both." 

Then,  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the  sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 


LINCOLN  SHOOK  HANDS  WITH  WOUNDED  CONFEDERATES. 

A  correspondent  who  was  with  the  President  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Frederick,  Maryland,  tells  the  following  incident: 

"After  leaving  General  Richardson  the  party  passed  a  house  in  which 
were  a  large  number  of  Confederate  wounded.  By  request  of  the  President, 
the  party  alighted  and  entered  the  building. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  after  looking  around,  remarked  to  the  wounded  Confed- 
erates that  if  they  had  no  objection  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  them  by  the 
hand. 

"He  said  the  solemn  obligations  which  we  owed  our  country  and  pos- 
terity compelled  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  it  followed  that  many  were 
enemies  through  uncontrollable  circumstances.     He  said  he  bore  them  no 
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malice,  and  could  take  them  by  the  hand  with  sympathy  and  good  feeling. 

"After  a  short  silence  the  Confederates  came  forward,  and  each  silently, 
but  fervently,  shook  the  hand  of  the  President. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  McClellan  then  walked  forward  by  the  side 
of  those  who  were  wounded  too  severely  to  be  able  to  arise,  and  bid  them 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  assuring  them  that  every  possible  care  should  be 
bestowed  upon  them  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

"It  was  a  moving  scene,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  building, 
either  among  the  Nationals  or  Confederates. 

"Both  the  President  and  General  McClellan  were  kind  in  their  remarks 
and  treatment  of  the  rebel  sufferers  during  this  remarkable  interview." 


NO  GOOD  TO  HAVE  HIM  SHOT. 

A  Congressman,  who  heard  that  a  friend  of  his  in  the  army  had  been 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  failing  to  move  Secretary  Stanton 
to  grant  a  pardon,  rushed  to  the  White  House  late  at  night. 

The  President  had  retired.  He  forced  his  way  to  the  President's  bed- 
room and  earnestly  besought  his  interference,  exclaiming,  earnestly : 

"This  man  must  not  be  shot,  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  cannot  allow  him  to  be 
shot!" 

"Well,"  said  the  President  in  reply,  "I  do  not  beUeve  shooting  will  do 
him  any  good.    Give  me  that  pen." 

And  so  the  pardon  was  granted. 


HOW  AN  AMERICAN  WAS  IMPRESSED. 

In  character  and  culture  he  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  average 
American. 

His  awkward  speech  and  yet  more  awkward  silence,  his  uncouth  man- 
ners, self-taught  and  partly  forgotten,  his  style  miscellaneous,  concreted 
from  the  best  authors,  like  a  reading  book,  and  yet  oftentimes  of  Saxon 
force  and  classic  purity;  his  argument,  his  logic  a  joke,  both  unseasonable 
at  times  and  irresistible  always;  his  questions  answers,  and  his  answers  ques- 
tions; his  guesses  prophecies,  and  fulfillment  ever  beyond  his  promise; 
honest  yet  shrewd;  simple  yet  reticent;  heavy  yet  energetic;  never  despair- 
ing, never  sanguine;  careless  in  forms,  conscientious  in  essentials;  never 
sacrificing  a  good  servant  once  trusted;  never  deserting  a  good  principle 
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once  adopted;  not  afraid  of  new  ideas,  nor  despising  old  ones;  improving 
opportunities  to  confess  mistakes,  ready  to  learn,  getting  at  facts,  doing 
nothing  when  he  knows  not  what  to  do;  hesitating  at  nothing  when  he  sees 
the  right;  lacking  the  recognized  qualifications  of  a  party  leader,  and  leading 
his  party  as  no  other  man  can;  sustaining  his  political  enemies  in  Missouri 
in  their  defeat,  sustaining  his  political  friends  in  Maryland  in  their  victory; 
conservative  in  his  sympathies  and  radical  in  his  acts;  Socratic  in  his  style 
and  Baconian  in  his  method;  his  religion  consisting  in  truthfulness,  temper- 
ance; asking  good  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  pubhcly  acknowledging  in 
events  the  hand  of  God,  yet  he  stands  before  you  as  the  type  of  "Brother 
Jonathan,"  a  not  perfect  man,  and  yet  more  precious  than  fine  gold. 


LINCOLN  HAD  THE  NECESSARIES  READY. 

"You  can't  do  anything  with  them  Southern  fellows,"  the  old  gentle- 
man at  the  table  was  saying. 

"If  they  get  whipped,  they'll  retreat  to  them  Southern  swamps  and 
bayous  along  with  the  fishes  and  crocodiles.  You  haven't  got  the  fish-nets 
made  that'll  catch  'em." 

"Look  here,  old  gentleman,"  remarked  Lincoln,  who  was  sitting  along- 
side, "we've  got  just  the  nets  for  traitors,  in  the  bayous  or  anywhere." 

"Hey?    What  nets?" 

"Bayou-nets!"  and  Abraham  pointed  his  joke  with  a  fork,  spearing  a 
fishball  savagely. 


WHEN  LINCOLN  FIRST  KNEW  THERE  WOULD  BE  WAR. 

Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  in  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Union  Vet- 
eran Club,  at  Chicago,  gave  the  following  interesting  reminiscence : 

"I  remember  well  the  first  time  that  the  belief  that  war  was  inevitable 
took  hold  of  Lincoln's  mind. 

"Some  time  after  the  election  Lincoln  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  Thur- 
low  Weed  to  come  to  Springfield  and  consult  with  him  (Lincoln). 

"Mr.  Weed  came,  and  he,  the  President-elect  and  myself  had  a  meeting, 
in  which  Lincoln,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  that  showed  that  the  South  meant  war. 

"These  facts  consisted  of  the  steps  which  the  disafifected  States  were 
taking  to  spirit  away  the  arms  belonging  to  the  government,  and,  taking 
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them  into  consideration,  Lincoln  was  forced  to  the  behef  that  his  adminis- 
tration was  to  be  one  of  blood. 

"As  he  made  this  admission,  his  countenance  rather  than  his  words 
demonstrated  the  sadness  which  it  occasioned,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  not  some  way  of  avoiding  the  disaster. 

"He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  go  forward  to  an  era  of  war,  and  these  days 
were  to  him  a  sort  of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  passed  under  great  stress 
of  doubt,  and,  perhaps  to  him,  of  temptations  of  weakness. 

"Finally,  however,  he  seemed  quietly  to  put  on  the  armor  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  great  responsibility  and  struggle  before  him." 


LINCOLN  WAS  AFRAID  OF  THE  PREACHER. 

Lincoln,  as  the  highest  public  officer  of  the  nation,  was  necessarily  very 
much  bored  by  all  sorts  of  people  calling  upon  him. 

An  officer  of  the  government  called  one  day  at  the  White  House  and 
introduced  a  clerical  friend. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  F.,  who  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you  and  have  some  conver- 
sation with  you,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  him." 

The  President  shook  hands  with  Mr.  F.,  and,  asking  him  to  be  seated, 
took  a  seat  himself. 

Then,  his  countenance  having  assumed  an  air  of  patient  waiting,  he  said : 

"I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  F.,  "I  have  nothing  especially  to  say;  I 
merely  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of  the  millions,  to  assure 
you  of  my  hearty  sympathy  and  support." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President,  rising  promptly,  his  face  showing 
instant  relief,  and  with  both  hands  grasping  that  of  his  visitor,  "I  am  very 
glac^to  see  you,  indeed.    I  thought  you  had  come  to  preach  to  me!" 


LINCOLN'S  IDEA  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  JEFF.  DAVIS. 

One  of  Lincoln's  stories  was  told  to  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who,  among 
the  tumbling  ruins  of  the  Confederacy,  anxiously  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  Jeff.  Davis: 

"There  was  a  boy  in  Springfield,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "who  saved  up 
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his  money  and  bought  a  'coon/  which,  after  the  novelty  wore  off,  became  a 
great  nuisance. 

"He  was  one  day  leading  him  through  the  streets,  and  had  his  hands 
full  to  keep  clear  of  the  little  vixen,  who  had  torn  his  clothes  half  off  of  him. 

"At  length  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone,  completely  fagged  out. 

"A  man  passing  was  stopped  by  the  lad's  disconsolate  appearance,  and 
asked  the  matter. 

"  'Oh,'  was  the  only  reply,  'this  coon  is  such  a  trouble  to  me.* 

"  'Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him,  then?'  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  'Hush!'  said  the  boy;  'don't  you  see  he  is  gnawing  his  rope  off?  I  am 
going  to  let  him  do  it,  and  then  I  will  go  home  and  tell  the  folks  that  he  got 
away  from  me.'  "  

LINCOLN  OBEYED  THE  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

L.  E.  Chittenden's  "Reminiscences"  contain  this : 

Leaving  the  ditch  my  pass  carried  me  into  the  fort,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  the  President,  Secretary  Stanton  and  other  civilians. 

A  young  colonel  of  artillery,  who  appeared  to  be  the  officer  of  the  day, 
was  in  great  distress  because  the  President  would  expose  himself,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  his  warnings. 

He  was  satisfied  the  Confederates  had  recognized  him,  for  they  were 
firing  at  him  very  hotly,  and  a  soldier  near  him  had  just  fallen  with  a  broken 
thigh. 

He  asked  my  advice,  for  he  said  the  President  was  in  great  danger. 

"What  would  you  do  with  me  under  like  circumstances?"  I  asked. 

"I  would  civilly  ask  you  to  take  a  position  where  you  were  not  exposed." 

"And  if  I  refused  to  obey?" 

"I  would  send  a  sergeant  and  a  file  of  men  and  make  you  obey." 

"Then  treat  the  President  just  as  you  would  me  or  any  civilian." 

"I  dare  not.  He  is  my  superior  officer;  I  have  taken  oath  to  obey  liis 
orders." 

"He  has  given  you  no  orders.  Follow  my  advice  and  you  will  not 
regret  it." 

"I  will,"  he  said.  "I  n.ay  as  well  die  for  one  thing  as  another.  If  he  were 
shot  I  should  hold  myself  responsible." 

He  walked  to  where  the  President  was  looking  over  the  parapet. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "you  are  standing  within  range  of  five  hundred 
rebel  rifles. 
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"Please  come  down  to  a  safer  place.  If  you  do  not  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
call  a  file  of  men  and  make  you." 

"And  you  would  do  quite  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  President,  coming 
down  at  once. 

"You  are  in  command  of  this  fort.  I  should  he  the  last  man  to  set  an 
example  of  disobedience !" 


LINCOLN  OFTEN  LAUGHED  OVER  THIS. 

President  Lincoln  often  laughed  over  the  following  incident: 

One  of  General  Fremont's  batteries  of  eight  Parrott  guns,  supported  by 
a  squadron  of  horses  commanded  by  Major  Richards,  was  in  a  sharp  conflict 
with  a  battery  of  the  enemy  near  at  hand,  and  shells  and  shot  were  flying 
thick  and  fast,  when  the  commander  of  the  battery,  a  German,  one  of  Fre- 
mont's stafT,  rode  suddenly  up  to  the  cavalry,  exclaiming,  in  loud  and 
excited  terms,  "Pring  up  de  shackasses !  Pring  up  de  shackasses !  For 
Cot's  sake,  hurry  up  de  shackasses,  im-me-di-ate-ly !" 

The  necessity  of  this  order,  though  not  quite  apparent,  will  be  more 
obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  "shackasses"  are  mules,  carry  moun- 
tain howitzers,  which  are  fired  from  the  backs  of  that  much-abused  but 
valuable  animal;  and  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  "shackasses"  was  that 
two  regiments  of  rebel  infantry  were  at  that  moment  discovered  ascending 
a  hill  immediately  behind  our  batteries. 

The  "shackasses,"  with  the  howitzers  loaded  with  grape  and  canister, 
were  soon  on  the  ground. 

The  mules  squared  themselves,  as  they  well  knew  how,  for  the  shock. 

A  terrific  volley  was  poured  into  the  advancing  column,  which  imme- 
diately broke  and  retreated. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  ravine 
next  day,  piled  closely  together  as  they  fell,  the  effects  of  that  volley  from 
the  backs  of  the  "shackasses." 


TWO  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  LAW  CASES. 

At  Clinton  there  was  so  interesting  a  case  that  men  and  women  from  all 
the  surrounding  country  crowded  the  courtroom. 

Fifteen  women  w-ere  arraigned.  A  liquor-seller  persisted  in  selling 
whiskey  to  their  husbands  after  the  wives  begged  him  not  to  do  so. 


■/    -■ .  i — 
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He  cared  nothing  for  their  protestations,  but  laughed  in  their  faces. 

The  tears  upon  their  cheeks  did  not  move  him.  What  should  they  do? 
There  was  no  law  to  stop  him. 

They  marched  to  the  groggery,  smashed  in  the  heads  of  the  barrels  with 
axes  and  broke  the  demijohns  and  bottles. 

The  fellow  had  them  arrested.    No  lawyer  volunteered  to  defend  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Springfield,  entered  the  room. 

There  was  something  about  him  which  emboldened  them  to  speak  to 
him. 

"We  have  no  one  to  defend  us.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  inquire 
if  you  can  say  a  kind  word  in  our  behalf?" 

The  lawyer  from  Springfield  rises.    All  eyes  are  upon  him. 

"May  it  please  the  court,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  women 
who  are  arraigned  before  your  honor  and  the  jury. 

"I  would  suggest,  first,  that  there  be  a  change  in  the  indictment,  so  as 
to  have  it  read,  'The  State  against  Mr.  Whiskey,'  instead  of  'The  State 
against  the  Women,' 

"It  would  be  far  more  appropriate.  Touching  this  question,  there  are 
three  laws : 

"First,  the  law  of  self-protection;  second,  the  law  of  the  statute;  third, 
the  law  of  God. 

"The  law  of  self-protection  is  the  law  of  necessity,  as  shown  when  our 
fathers  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  and  in  asserting  their  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"This  is  the  defense  of  these  women.  The  man  who  has  persisted  in 
selling  whiskey  has  had  no  regard  for  their  well-being  or  the  welfare  of  their 
husbands  and  sons. 

"He  has  no  fear  of  God  nor  regard  for  man;  neither  has  he  had  any 
regard  for  the  laws  of  the  statute.  No  jury  can  fix  any  damages  or  punish- 
ment for  any  violation  of  the  moral  law. 

"The  course  pursued  by  this  liquor-dealer  has  been  for  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  society.    His  groggery  has  been  a  nuisance. 

"These  women,  finding  all  moral  suasion  of  no  avail  with  this  fellow, 
oblivious  to  all  tender  appeal,  alike  regardless  of  their  prayers  and  tears, 
in  order  tO'  protect  their  households  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, united  to  suppress  the  nuisance. 

"The  good  of  society  demanded  its  suppression.  They  accomplished 
what  otherwise  could  not  have  been  done." 
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There  was  no  need  for  hnn  to  say  more.  The  whole  case  had  been  stated, 
and  the  jury  understood  it. 

''Ladies,"  said  the  judge,  "you  need  not  remain  any  longer  in  court 
unless  you  desire  to  do  so.  I  will  require  no  bond  of  you;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  fine  imposed  I  will  give  you  notice." 

The  judge  was  so  polite  and  smiling  that  everybody  in  the  room  under- 
stood there  was  no  probability  of  a  fine. 

Here  is  the  other: 

Mr.  Cass  had  a  case  in  court.  He  owned  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  break- 
ing-up  plow  which  he  wanted  to  sell,  and  which  Mr.  Snow's  two  sons 
bought,  giving  their  note  in  payment. 

Neither  of  the  boys  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Mr.  Cass 
trusted  that  they  would  pay  the  note  when  it  became  due;  but  it  was  not 
paid. 

Abraham  Lincoln  questioned  a  witness : 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  the  oxen  are  now?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  on  the  farm  where  the  boys  have  been  plowing." 

"Have  you  seen  them  lately?" 

"I  saw  them  last  week." 

"How  old  are  the  boys  now?" 

"One  is  a  little  over  twenty-one  and  the  other  is  nearly  twenty-three." 

"They  were  both  under  age  when  the  note  was  given?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  is  all." 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  think  that  those  boys  would  have  tried 
to  cheat  Mr.  Cass  out  of  his  oxen  but  for  the  advice  of  their  counsel. 

"It  was  bad  advice  in  morals  and  in  law.  The  law  never  sanctions  cheat- 
ing, and  a  lawyer  must  be  very  smart  indeed  to  twist  the  law  so  that  it  will 
sanction  fraud. 

"The  judge  will  tell  you  what  your  own  sense  of  justice  has  already  told 
you — that  if  those  boys  were  mean  enough  to  plead  the  baby  act  when  they 
came  to  be  men,  they  at  least  ought  to  have  taken  the  oxen  and  plow  back 
to  Mr.  Cass. 

"They  ought  to  know  that  they  cannot  go  back  on  their  contract  and 
also  keep  what  the  note  was  given  for." 

So  plain  was  the  case  the  jury,  without  leaving  their  seats,  rendered  a 
verdict,  and  the  young  men  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  oxen  and  plow, 
besides  learning  a  wholesome  lesson. 
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GRANT  HAD  TO   DECLINE  THE   DINNER. 

General  Grant  never  had  met  the  President,  but  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  in  obedience  to  a  summons. 

The  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton  and  E.  B.  Washburne  were  in  the  White 
House  when  he  entered. 

"General  Grant,"  said  the  President,  "the  nation's  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  existing  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this  commission,  constituting 
you  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

"With  this  high  honor  devolves  upon  you  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
As  the  country  trusts  in  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you. 

"I  scarcely  need  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation  goes 
my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  trembling  lips,  so  deep  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Lincoln, 

"Mr.  President,"  General  Grant  replied,  "I  accept  the  commission  for 
the  high  honor  conferred. 

"With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fields 
of  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations. 

"I  feel  the  full  responsibilities  now  devolving  upon  me,  and  I  know  that 
if  they  are  met  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  above  all,  to  the  favor 
of  that  Providence  which  leads  nations  and  men." 

General  Grant  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Meade,  took  a  quiet  look  at  the  soldiers  and 
returned  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  prepared  a  grand  dinner  expressly  in  his  honor. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  must  excuse  me,"  he  said.  "I  must  be  in  Tennessee  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment." 

"But  we  can't  excuse  you,"  said  the  President. 

"Were  we  to  sit  down  without  you  it  would  be  'Hamlet'  with  Hamlet 
left  out." 

"I  appreciate  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  but  time  is  very  precious  just 
now.    I  ought  to  be  attending  to  affairs. 

"The  loss  of  a  day  means  the  loss  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  country." 

"Well,  then,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  have  the  dinner  without  the  honor 
of  your  presence,"  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  as  they  parted. 
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Never  before  had  a  commander  of  any  of  the  armies  pleaded  public  neces- 
sity for  declining  a  dinner  at  the  White  House;  never  a  commander  so 
absorbed  as  was  General  Grant  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

Possibly  the  declination  gave  the  President  more  pleasure  than  he  would 
have  had  from  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 


LINCOLN  TOLD  THE  PREACHERS  A  STORY. 

A  year  or  more  before  Lincoln's  death  a  delegation  of  clergymen — a 
Presbyterian,  a  Baptist  and  an  Episcopalian — waited  upon  him  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  more  discretion  in  the  appointment  of  chaplains. 

They  declared  the  character  of  some  of  the  chaplains  was  notoriously 
bad. 

"But,  gentlemen,"  said  the  President,  "that  is  a  matter  with  which  the 
government  has  nothing  to  do.    Chaplains  are  chosen  by  the  regiments." 

But  the  clergymen  still  pressed  a  change  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Lincoln  heard  them  through  without  remark,  and  then  said : 

"Without  any  disrespect,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  a  'little  story.' 

"Once,  in  Springfield,  I  was  going  off  on  a  short  journey.  Leaning 
against  the  fence,  just  outside  the  depot,  was  a  little  darky  boy — Dick,  by 
name — busily  digging  with  his  toe  in  a  mud-puddle. 

"As  I  came  up,  I  said: 

"  'Dick,  what  are  you  about?' 

"  'Making  a  church,'  said  he. 

"  'A  church,'  said  I.    'What  do  you  mean?' 

"  'Why,  yes,'  said  Dick,  pointing  with  his  toe;  'don't  you  see  there  is  the 
shape  of  it;  there's  the  steps  and  front  door,  here  the  pews  where  the  folks 
set,  and  there's  the  pulpit.' 

"  'Yes,  I  see,'  said  I;  'but  why  don't  you  make  a  minister?' 

"  'Laws,'  answered  Dick,  with  a  grin,  'I  hain't  got  mud  enough !'  " 


LINCOLN  AS  A  SHAKESPEAREAN  CRITIC. 

J^  few  days  before  General  Grant  received  his  commission  F.  B.  Car- 
penter, an  artist,  was  installed  in  the  White  House  to  paint  a  picture  com- 
memorating the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  household,  and  recorded  scenes  in  the 
routine  of  the  President's  official  life. 
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Lincoln  and  the  artist  were  together  one  evening,  when  the  President 
turned  from  his  paper  as  if  weary. 

"Tad,"  he  said  to  his  youngest  son,  "run  to  the  hbrary  and  get  Shake- 
speare."   He  read  passages  which  had  ever  been  a  delight  to  him. 

"The  opening  of  Richard  HI.,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  always  misappre- 
hended," he  said. 

"You  know  the  actor  usually  comes  in  with  a  flourish,  and,  like  a  college 
sophomore,  says: 

"  'Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.' 

"Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  Richard  had  been,  and  was  then,  plotting  the 
destruction  of  his  brothers  to  make  room  for  himself. 

"Outwardly,  he  is  most  loyal  to  the  newly  crowned  King;  secretly,  he 
could  scarcely  contain  his  impatience  at  the  obstacles  still  in  the  way  of  his 
own  elevation. 

"He  is  burning  with  repressed  hate  and  jealousy.  The  prologue  is  the 
utterance  of  the  most  intense  bitterness  and  satire." 

Lincoln  assumed  the  character  and  recited  the  passage  with  such  force 
that  it  became  a  new  creation  to  the  artist. 


TOLD  A  STORY  AND  PARDONED  A  SOLDIER. 

General  Fisk,  attending  a  reception  at  the  White  House,  saw  waiting  in 
the  anteroom  a  poor  old  man  from  Tennessee,  and  learned  that  he  had  been 
waiting  three  or  four  days  to  get  an  audience,  on  which  probably  depended 
the  life  of  his  son,  under  sentence  of  death  for  some  military  ofifense. 

General  Fisk  wrote  his  case  in  outline  on  a  card  and  sent  it  in,  with  a 
special  request  that  the  President  would  see  the  man.  In  a  moment  the 
order  came;  and  past  impatient  senators,  governors  and  generals,  the  old 
man  went. 

He  showed  his  papers  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  said  he  would  look  into  the 
case  and  give  him  the  result  next  day. 

The  old  man,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  looked  up  into  the  President's 
sympathetic  face  and  actually  cried  out : 

"Tomorrow  may  be  too  late !  My  son  is  under  sentence  of  death !  It 
ought  to  be  decided  now !" 

His  streaming  tears  told  how  much  he  was  moved. 
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"Come,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "wait  a  bit  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story;"  and 
then  he  told  the  old  man  General  Fisk's  story  about  the  swearing  driver, 
as  follows : 

The  general  had  begun  his  military  life  as  a  colonel,  and  when  he  raised 
his  regiment  in  Missouri  he  proposed  to  his  men  that  he  should  do  all  the 
swearing  of  the  regiment.  They  assented;  and  for  months  no  instance  was 
known  of  the  violation  of  the  promise. 

The  colonel  had  a  teamster  named  John  Todd,  who,  as  roads  were  not 
always  the  best,  had  some  difficulty  in  commanding  his  temper  and  his 
tongue. 

John  happened  to  be  driving  a  mule  team  through  a  series  of  mudholes 
a  little  worse  than  usual,  when,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  he 
burst  forth  into  a  volley  of  energetic  oaths. 

The  colonel  took  notice  of  the  of¥ense  and  brought  John  to  account. 

"John,"  said  he,  "didn't  you  promise  to  let  me  do  all  the  swearing  of  the 
regiment?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  colonel,"  he  replied,  "but  the  fact  was,  the  swearing  had  to 
be  done  then  or  not  at  all,  and  you  weren't  there  to  do  it." 

As  he  told  the  story  the  old  man  forgot  his  boy,  and  both  the  President 
and  his  listener  had  a  hearty  laugh  together  at  its  conclusion. 

Then  he  wrote  a  few  words  which  the  old  man  read,  and  in  which  he 
found  new  occasion  for  tears;  but  the  tears  were  tears  of  joy,  for  the  M-ords 
saved  the  life  of  his  son. 


LINCOLN     NOT  GOOD   AT   IMPROMPTU. 

"Lincoln  was  not  a  successful  impromptu  speaker,"  once  remarked  Gov- 
ernor Fenton,  of  New  York. 

"He  required  a  little  time  for  thought  and  arrangement  of  the  thing  to 
be  said.    I  give  an  instance  in  point : 

"After  my  election  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  just  before  I 
resigned  my  seat  in  Congress  to  enter  upon  my  ofScial  duties  as  governor 
at  Albany,  New  Yorkers  and  others  in  Washington  thought  to  honor  me 
with  a  serenade.    I  Avas  the  guest  of  ex-Mayor  Bowen. 

"After  the  music  and  speaking  usual  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  on  the  President.  I  accompanied  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  proceedings,  followed  by  bands  and  a  thousand  people. 

"It  was  full  nine  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  mansion.    The  President 
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was  taken  by  surprise,  and  said  he  'didn't  know  just  what  he  could  say  to 
satisfy  the  crowd  and  himself.' 

"Going  from  the  library-room  down  the  stairs  to  the  portico  front,  he 
asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  first,  and  give  him,  if  I  could,  'a  peg  to  hang  on.' 

"It  was  just  when  General  Sherman  was  en  route  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  and  we  had  no  definite  news  as  to  his  safety  or  whereabouts. 

"After  one  or  two  sentences,  rather  commonplace,  the  President  farther 
said  he  had  no  war  news  other  than  was  known  to  all,  and  he  supposed  his 
ignorance  in  regard  to  General  Sherman  was  the  ignorance  of  all;  that  'we 
all  knew  where  Sherman  went  in,  but  none  of  us  knew  where  he  would 
come  out.' 

"This  last  remark  was  in  the  peculiarly  quaint,  happy  manner  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  created  great  applause. 

"He  immediately  withdrew,  saying  he  'had  raised  a  good  laugh,  and  it 
was  a  good  time  for  him  to  quit.' 

"In  all  he  did  not  speak  more  than  two  minutes,  and,  as  he  afterward 
told  me,  because  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  much  to  say." 


LINCOLN  IN  ANOTHER  LAW  CASE. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  nearly  eighty  years  old,  who 
came  with  a  pitiful  story.  Her  husband  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  under  Washington. 

He  was  dead,  and  she  was  entitled  to  a  pension  amounting  to  $400.  A 
rascally  fellow,  pretending  great  friendship  for  her,  had  obtained  the  money, 
but  had  put  half  of  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

The  poor  woman  was  the  only  witness.    The  jury  heard  her  story. 

Abraham  Lincoln  the  while  was  making  the  following  notes  on  a  slip  of 
paper : 

"No  contract. 

"Not  professional  services. 

"Unreasonable  charges. 

"Money  retained  by  defendant  not  given  plaintiff. 

"Revolutionary  War. 

"Describe  Valley  Forge. 

"Ice.    Soldiers'  bleeding  feet. 

"Husband  leaving  home  for  the  army. 

"Skin  defendant. 
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He  rises  and  turns  to  the  judge.  Of  the  lawyers  sitting  around  the  table 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  can  say  just  what  there  is  about  him  which  hushes 
the  room  in  an  instant. 

"May  it  please  your  honor"  (the  words  are  spoken  slowly,  as  if  he  were 
not  quite  ready  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  to  say);  "gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
this  is  a  very  simple  case,  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it. 

"You  have  heard  that  there  has  been  no  contract — no  agreement  by  the 
parties. 

"You  will  observe  that  there  has  been  no  professional  service  by 
contract." 

Slowly,  clearly,  one  by  one  the  points  were  taken  up.  Who  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  government  of  the  United  States  owed  the  money?  He 
had  been  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  barefooted  in  midwinter, 
marching  with  bleeding  feet,  with  only  rags  to  protect  him  from  the  cold, 
starving  for  his  country. 

The  speaker's  lips  were  tremulous,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
told  how  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  marched  amid  the  snows,  shivered 
in  the  wintry  winds,  starved,  fought,  died,  that  those  who  came  after  them 
might  have  a  country. 

Judge,  jurymen,  lawyers  and  the  people  who  listen,  wipe  the  tears  from 
their  eyes  as  he  tells  the  story  of  the  soldier  parting  from  friends,  from  the 
wife,  then  in  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth,  but  now  friendless  and  alone, 
old  and  poor.  The  man  who  professed  to  be  her  friend  had  robbed  her  of 
what  was  her  due.  His  spirit  is  greatly  stirred.  The  jury  should  right  the 
wrong  and  compel  the  fellow  to  hand  over  the  money. 

And  then  the  people  see  the  lawyer  who  has  won  the  case  tenderly 
accompanying  the  grateful  woman  to  the  railroad  station. 

He  pays  her  bill  at  the  hotel,  her  fare  on  the  cars,  and  charges  nothing 
for  what  he  has  done ! 


LINCOLN  NEVER  HARBORED  RESENTMENT. 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  a  Confederate  general,  pays  this  tribute 
to  Lincoln : 

"The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  yet  known  to  this  generation 
as  it  will  be  to  those  who  shall  live  in  later  centuries. 

"They  will  see,  as  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  the  full  maturity  of  his  wis- 
dom in  its  actual  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  two  great  races  of  men. 
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"Probably  he  had  an  inadequate  conception  of  his  own  work. 

"Had  he  lived  to  full  age  his  guidance  of  the  emancipation,  that  he 
decreed  under  military  law,  would  have  saved  both  races  from  many  of  the 
rough  experiences  that  it  has  produced,  and  will  yet  cause,  by  the  effort 
to  fuse  the  races  into  political  harmony,  against  the  mutual  instinct  that  will 
keep  them  forever  separated  by  race  and  social  antagonisms. 

"The  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  clearly  displayed  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  its  full  development  in  a 
period  of  peace  and  security. 

"His  most  conspicuous  virtue,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  was  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or  oppression,  toward  the 
enemy,  and  the  self-imposed  restraint  under  which  he  exercised  the  really 
absolute  powers  within  his  grasp. 

"For  this  all  his  countrymen  revere  his  memory,  rejoice  in  the  excellence 
of  his  fame,  and  those  who  failed  in  the  great  struggle  hold  him  in  grateful 
esteem," 


ANDREW  JOHNSON  WAS  SOMEWHAT  DOUBTFUL. 

Colonel  Granville  Moody,  "the  fighting  Methodist  parson,"  as  he  was 
called  in  Tennessee,  while  attending  a  conference  in  Philadelphia,  met  the 
President  and  related  to  him  the  following  story,  given  as  repeated  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  a  friend. 

"He  told  me,"  said  Lincoln,  "this  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and  General 
Buel,  which  interested  me  intensely: 

"The  colonel  happened  to  be  in  Nashville  the  day  it  was  reported  that 
Buel  had  decided  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  rebels,  strongly  reinforced,  were 
said  to  be  within  two  days'  march  of  the  capital.  Of  course,  the  city  was 
greatly  excited.  Moody  said  he  went  in  search  of  Johnson  at  the  edge  of 
the  evening  and  found  him  at  his  oflfice  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  As  he  entered  they 
retired,  leaving  him  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  up  to  him,  manifesting 
intense  feeling,  and  said : 

"  'Moody;  we  are  sold  out.  Buel  is  a  traitor.  He  is  going  to  evacuate 
the  city,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  we  will  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels !' 

"Then  he  commenced  pacing  the  floor  again,  twisting  his  hands  and 
chafing  like  a  caged  tiger,  utterly  insensible  to  his  friend's  entreaties  to 
become  calm.    Suddenly  he  turned  and  said : 
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"  'Moody,  can  you  pray?' 

"  'That  is  my  business,  sir,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,'  returned  the 
colonel. 

"  'Well,  Moody,  I  wish  you  would  pray,'  said  Johnson,  and  instantly  both 
went  down  upon  their  knees  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 

"As  the  prayer  waxed  fervent,  Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Meth- 
odist style.  Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Moody's 
side  and  put  his  arms  over  him,  manifesting  the  deepest  emotion. 

"Closing  the  prayer  with  a  hearty  'amen'  from  each,  they  arose. 

"Johnson  took  a  long  breath,  and  said,  with  emphasis : 

"  'Moody,  I  feel  better.' 

"Shortly  afterward  he  asked: 

"  'Will  you  stand  by  me?' 

"  'Certainly  I  will,'  was  the  answer. 

"'Well,  Moody,  I  can  depend  upon  you;  you  are  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand.' 

"He  then  commenced  pacing  the  floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the 
current  of  his  thought  having  changed,  and  said : 

"  'Oh,  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  have  become  a  religious  man 
because  I  asked  you  to  pray. 

"  'I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  am  not,  and  never  pretended  to  be  rehgious. 

"  'No  one  knows  this  better  than  you,  but,  Moody,  there  is  one  thing 
about  it,  I  do  believe  in  Almighty  God,  and  I  believe  also  in  the  Bible,  and  I 
say,  d — n  me  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered" 

"And  Nashville  was  not  surrendered." 


LINCOLN  WAS  GLAD  TO  SEE  OLD  JOHN  HANKS. 

"It  was  during  the  dark  days  of  1863,"  said  Schuyler  Colfax,  "on  the 
evening  of  a  public  reception  given  at  the  White  House.  The  foreign  lega- 
tions were  there,  and  a  young  English  nobleman  was  just  being  presented  to 
the  President. 

"Inside  the  door,  evidently  overawed  by  the  splendid  assemblage,  was  an 
honest-faced  old  farmer,  who  shrank  from  the  passing  crowd  until  he  and 
the  plain-faced  old  lady  clinging  to  his  arm  were  pressed  back  to  the  wall. 

"The  President,  tall  enough  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly, 
exclaimed,  'Excuse  me,  my  lord,  there's  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

"Passing  back,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  as  he  grasped  the  old  farmer's  hand: 
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"  'Why,  John,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  and  I 
made  rails  for  old  Mrs.  in  Sangamon  county,  in  1837.     How  are  you?' 

"The  old  man  turned  to  his  wife  with  quivering  lip,  and  without  directly 
replying,  said: 

"  'Mother,  he's  just  the  same  old  .Abe !' 

"'Mr.  Lincoln,'  he  said  finally,  'our  three  boys  all  enlisted;  John  was 
killed  in  the  Seven  Days'  Fight;  Sam  was  taken  prisoner  and  starved  to 
death,  and  Henry  is  in  the  hospital. 

"  'We  had  a  little  money,  an'  I  said,  "Mother,  we'll  go  to  Washington 
and  see  him." 

"  'An'  while  we  were  here  I  said,  "We'll  go  up  and  see  the  President."  ' 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  grew  dim. 

"  'John,'  he  said,  'we  all  hope  this  miserable  war  will  soon  be  over.  I 
must  see  these  folks  here  for  an  hour,  then  I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

"And  despite  their  protests  they  were  hustled  into  a  private  room." 


THE  BOY  WAS  TOO   RAPID. 

In  speaking  of  certain  odd  doings  in  the  army,  Lincoln  said  that 
reminded  him  of  a  story. 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  general's  purse  was  getting  low,  and  he 
remarked  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  draw  on  his  banker  for  some  money. 

"How  much  do  you  want,  father?"  said  the  boy. 

"I  think  I  shall  send  for  a  couple  of  hundred,"  replied  the  general. 

"Why,  father,"  said  his  son,  very  quietly,  "I  can  let  you  have  that 
amount." 

"You  can  let  me  have  it !    Where  did  you  get  so  much  money?" 

"I  won  it  playing  draw  poker  with  your  stafif,  sir!"  replied  the  youth. 

The  earliest  morning  train  bore  the  young  man  toward  his  home. 


IT  WAS  A  VERY  TIGHT  SQUEEZE,  INDEED. 

Lincoln  was  very  doubtful  about  his  second  election.  He  said  his  poor 
prospect  reminded  him  of  old  Jake  TuUwater,  who  lived  in  Illinois. 

Old  Jake  got  a  fever  once,  and  he  became  delirious,  and  while  in  this 
state  he  fancied  that  the  last  day  had  come,  and  he  was  called  to  judge  the 
world. 

With  all  the  vagaries  of  insanity  he  gave  both  questions  and  answers 
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himself,  and  only  called  up  his  acquaintances — the  millers — when  some- 
thing like  this  followed : 

"Shon  Schmidt,  come  up  here!    Vat  bees  you  in  dis  lower  worlds?" 

"Well,  Lort,  I  bees  a  miller." 

"Well,  Shon,  did  you  ever  take  too  much  toll?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Lort,  when  the  water  was  low,  and  the  stones  were  dull,  I  did 
take  too  much  toll." 

"Well,  Shon,"  Old  Jake  would  say,  "you  must  go  to  the  left  among  the 
goats." 

So  he  called  up  all  he  knew,  and  put  them  through  the  same  course,  till 
finally  he  came  to  himself: 

"Shake  Tullwater,  come  up  here!  Well,  Shake,  what  bees  you  in  dis 
lower  world?" 

"Well,  Lort,  I  bees  a  miller." 

"And,  Shake,  didn't  you  ever  take  too  much  toll?" 

"Ah,  yes,  Lort,  when  the  water  was  low,  and  the  stones  were  dull,  I  did 
take  too  much  toll." 

"Well,  Shake — well,  Shake  (scratching  his  head) — well.  Shake,  what  did 
you  do  mit  dat  toll?" 

"Well,  Lort,  I  gives  him  to  de  poor." 

"Ah!  Shake,  give  it  to  the  poor,  did  you?  Well,  Shake,  you  can  go  to 
the  right  among  the  sheep,  but  it's  a  tam'd  tight  squeeze!" 


LINCOLN  WOULD  NOT  YIELD  TO  THE  STORM. 

The  antagonism  between  the  conservatives  in  the  Cabinet,  represented 
by  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  and  the  radicals,  represented  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Chase,  was  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  Lincoln. 

Finally,  the  radicals  appointed  a  committee  to  demand  the  dismissal  of 
Seward.  Before  the  committee  arrived,  Seward,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent of  embarrassment,  tendered  his  resignation. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  with  the  committee.  Chase  found  his 
position  so  embarrassing  and  equivocal  that  he  thought  it  wise  to  tender 
his  resignation  the  next  day. 

Lincoln  refused  to  accept  either,  stating  that  "the  public  interest  does 
not  admit  of  it." 

kWhen  it  was  all  over  he  said :  "Now  I  can  ride;  I  have  got  a  pumpkin  in 
each  end  of  my  bag." 
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Later  on  he  said :  "I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  done  better.  I 
am  sure  it  was  right. 

"If  I  had  yielded  to  that  storm,  and  dismissed  Seward,  the  thing  would 
have  slumped  over  one  way,  and  we  should  have  been  left  with  a  scanty 
handful  of  supporters." 


SENATOR  VOORHEES'  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN'S  CLEMENCY. 

Henry  M.  Luckett  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  disloyal  conduct. 
Colonel  Lane,  Colonel  .William  R.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullitt  and  Sen- 
ator Hendricks  had  interceded  in  his  behalf. 

Senator  Voorhees,  a  life-long  Democrat,  tells  the  story : 

"We  ascended  the  stairs  and  filed  into  the  President's  room.  As  we 
entered  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  that  sad,  preoccupied,  far- 
away look  I  had  so  often  seen  him  wear,  and  during  which  it  was  difificult  to 
engage  his  attention  to  passing  events. 

"As  we  approached,  he  slowly  turned  to  us,  inclined  his  head,  and  spoke. 
Senator  Lane  at  once,  in  his  rapid,  nervous  style,  explained  the  occasion  of 
our  call,  and  made  known  our  reasons  for  asking  executive  clemency. 

"While  he  was  talking  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  him  in  a  patient,  tired  sort 
of  way,  but  not  as  if  he  was  struck  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  subject  as  we 
were. 

"When  the  senator  ceased  speaking  there  was  no  immediate  response; 
on  the  contrary,  rather  an  awkward  pause.  My  heart  beat  fast,  for  in  that 
pause  was  now  my  great  hope,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 

"Mrs.  Bullitt  had  taken  a  seat,  on  coming  in,  not  far  from  the  President, 
and  now,  in  quivering  but  distinct  tones,  she  spoke,  addressing  him  as  'Mr. 
Lincoln.' 

"He  turned  to  her  with  a  grave,  benignant  expression,  and  as  he  listened 
his  eyes  lost  that  distant  look,  and  his  face  grew  animated  with  a  keen  and 
vivid  interest. 

"The  little  pale-faced  woman  at  his  side  talked  wonderfully  well  for  her 
father's  life,  and  her  eyes  pleaded  even  more  eloquently  than  her  tongue. 

"Suddenly,  and  while  she  was  talking,  Mr.  Lincoln,  running  to  Senator 
Lane,  exclaimed: 

"  'Lane,  what  did  you  say  this  man's  name  was?' 

"  'Luckett,'  answered  the  senator. 

"  'Not  Henry  M.  Luckett?'  quickly  queried  the  President. 
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"  'Yes,'  interposed  Mrs.  Bullitt;  'my  father's  name  is  Henry  M.  Luckett.' 

"  'Why,  he  preached  in  Springfield  years  ago,  didn't  he?'  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, now  all  animation  and  interest. 

"  'Yes,  my  father  used  to  preach  in  Springfield,'  replied  the  daughter. 

"  'Well,  this  is  wonderful!'  Lincoln  remarked;  and,  turning  to  the  party 
in  front  of  him,  he  continued : 

"  'I  knew  this  man  well;  I  have  heard  him  preach;  he  was  a  tall,  angular 
man  hke  I  am,  and  I  have  been  mistaken  for  him  on  the  streets. 

"Did  you  say  he  was  to  be  shot  day  after  to-morrow?   No,  no ! 

"  'There  will  be  no  shooting  or  hanging  in  this  case.  Henry  M.  Luckett ! 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with  him,  or  he  wouldn't  be  in  such  a 
scrape  as  this. 

"  'I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  do  for  him,  but  you  can  rest  assured, 
my  child,'  turning  to  Mrs.  Bullitt,  'that  your  father's  life  is  safe.' 

"He  touched  a  bell  on  his  table,  and  the  telegraph  operator  appeared 
from  an  adjoining  room. 

"To  him  Lincoln  dictated  a  dispatch  to  General  Hurlbut,  directing  him 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  Henry  M.  Luckett  and  await  further  orders  in 
the  case. 

"As  we  thanked  him  and  took  our  leave  he  repeated,  as  if  to  himself: 

"  'Henry  M.  Luckett !  No,  no !  There  is  no  shooting  or  hanging  in 
this  case.' 

"With  what  feelings  we  all  left  his  presence;  how  the  woman's  heart 
bore  its  great  flood  of  joy  and  its  sudden  revulsion  from  the  depths  of  fear 
and  despair;  how  she  sobbed  and  laughed,  and  how  tears  and  smiles  were  in 
her  bright  face  together;  how  in  broken  words  and  choking  voice  she  tried 
to  pour  out  her  unutterable  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lincoln;  how  some  of 
the  party  returning  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  and  her  husband  were 
almost  as  deeply  moved  as  she  was;  how  all  these  things  and  others  occurred 
in  the  swift  transition  from  deep  distress  and  overwhelming  dread  to  happi- 
ness and  security,  cannot  now  be  told.  Perhaps  they  were  recorded  at  the 
time  somewhere  else." 

Voorhees  also  gave  the  interesting  sequel  to  his  story : 

"Two  or  three  months  later  he  was  released,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  travel  to  Washington  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  President." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

CHAPTER    XL 

THE  AMERICAN  DEMOSTHENES— HIS  SPEECHES  FOR  THE 

UNION— WISDOM     TO     LINCOLN    AND    VALOR    TO 

GRANT— GREAT  ORATIONS  AT  BUNKER  HILL 

AND    PLYMOUTH. 


6  6  "\  "X  J  HEN  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 
sun  in  Heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  states  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
behold  rather  the  glorious  ensign  of  the  RepubHc,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full-high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  stream- 
ing in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single  star 
obscured;  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  What 
is  all  this  worth?  or  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly:  Liberty  first 
and  Union  afterwards;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the 
land  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart:  LIBERTY 
AND  UNION,  NOW  AND  FOREVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE!" 

With  these  words  Daniel  Webster,  the  master  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
closed  his  Great  Reply  to  Hayne,  the  most  memorable  and  famous  of  all 
American  orations. 

When  Webster  arose  to  reply  to  the  eloquent  Carolinian  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  was  thronged  with  eager  and  excited  listeners. 
The  greatest  question  ever  raised  regarding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  the  subject  of  debate.  The  attention  of  the  entire  country  was 
centered  upon  the  United  States  Senate,  where  two  giants  of  eloquence  were 
contending  for  supremacy.    Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the  eloquent  senator  from 
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South  Carolina,  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  nulHfication;  that  the 
Federal  Union  was  a  mere  compact  between  the  states,  existing  only  during 
the  consent  of  the  separate  members;  that  each  state  retained  the  right  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  a  Federal  law  was  constitutional. 

Mr.  Webster  was  to  speak  for  the  Union — an  indivisible  Union.  He  was 
to  voice  a  popular  but  vague  conception  that  the  United  States  were  not 
a  confederation  but  a  nation,  and,  as  it  afterward  turned  out,  he  was  to  give 
this  theory  definite  form  and  perpetual  life.  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  gifted 
son  of  the  South,  a  man  of  cool  and  penetrating  mind,  who  had  led  the 
nullifiers  up  to  this  time,  was  in  the  presiding  officer's  chair. 

When  Webster  arose  a  hush  fell  upon  the  Assembly,  but  the  nervous 
strain  was  so  great  among  the  auditors  that  it  was  feared  it  would  manifest 
itself  in  a  way  to  disconcert  the  speaker. 

"Mr.  President,"  Webster  began,  in  those  softly  modulated  tones  that 
were  at  once  winning  and  soothing,  "when  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails 
himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take 
his  latitude  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true 
course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and  before  we  float  further  on  the 
wave  of  this  debate  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may 
at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask  for  the  reading 
of  the  resolution  before  the  Senate." 

All  writers  agree  that  this  was  a  piece  of  consummate  art.  Before 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  had  been  completed  the  nervous  tension  was 
relaxed,  the  great  audience  breathed  more  freely  and  was  prepared  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  masterful  oration  that  followed.  Time  and  again 
were  the  listeners  thrilled  by  Webster's  persuasive  eloquence,  and  many 
were  moved  to  tears  by  his  pathetic  imagery  and  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

DEFENSE   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

With  what  a  burst  of  eloquence  did  he  reply  to  Hayne's  attack  upon  his 
beloved  Massachusetts: 

"Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  on  Massachusetts.  She 
needs  none.  There  she  is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is 
her  history.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 
There  is  Boston  and  Concord  and  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there 
they  will  remain  forever."  As  he  concluded  the  famous  apostrophe  with 
the  words,  "It  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments 
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of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin,"  he  turned  his  great 
eyes,  glowing  with  feeling,  upon  a  group  of  Massachusetts  men,  in  a  corner 
of  the  gallery,  and  it  is  recorded  of  these  stern  New  Englanders  that  they 
shed  tears  like  women.  With  "studied  plainness,"  and  "with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  possible"  he  defined  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
then  burst  into  the  magnificent  peroration,  hereinbefore  quoted. 

"The  speech  was  over/'  writes  one  who  heard  it,  "but  the  tones  of  the 
orator  still  lingered  upon  the  ear,  and  the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  close, 
retained  their  position.  The  agitated  countenance,  the  heaving  breast,  the 
suffused  eye,  attested  the  continued  influence  of  the  spell  upon  them.  Hands 
that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  sought  each  other  still  remained 
closed  in  an  unconscious  grasp.  *  =1=  *  When  the  Vice-President,  has- 
tening to  dissolve  the  spell,  angrily  called,  'To  order!  order!'  there  never 
was  a  deeper  stillness.  Not  a  movement,  not  a  gesture  had  been  made,  not 
a  whisper  uttered.  Order!  Silence  could  almost  have  heard  itself,  it  was 
so  supernaturally  still." 

The  reply  to  Hayne  is  universally  conceded  to  be  Mr.  Webster's  master- 
piece, and  he  refers  to  it  in  his  private  correspondence  as  "number  one 
among  my  political  efforts."  The  notes  for  this  great  speech,  as  was  the 
case  in  his  first  feply  to  Hayne,  were  hastily  jotted  down  on  a  small  sheet 
of  paper,  yet  the  speech  occupied  four  hours  in  delivery,  and  fills  seventy 
octavo  printed  pages.  While  it  was  practically  extempoianeous,  Webster's 
entire  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  this  great  effort,  because  his  earliest 
and  his  best  thoughts  had  been  centered  upon  the  Union  and  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  America  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Webster  first  gave  evidence  of  his  eloquence  when  a  school  boy, 
but  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  an  orator  was  laid  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  upon  this  foundation  he  built  the  mighty  structure  of  oratori- 
cal grandeur  during  a  public  career  of  great  brilliancy,  but  solemn  and 
pathetic  ending.  He  learned  early  in  life  that  it  was  the  substance,  the 
idea,  and  not  the  form  of  speech,  that  made  the  successful  orator. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  Mr.  Webster  once  remarked,  "and  first 
entered  the  law  my  style  of  oratory  was  as  round  and  fiorid  as  Choate's. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best.  It  is  not  according  to  my  taste."  And  again 
he  said:  "While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional  addresses, 
which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten.  They  were  in  very  bad 
taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing  is  in  the  idea, 
not  in  the  style." 
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CRIMSON  WITH  BLOOD  AND  GORGED  WITH  PIRATES. 

One  of  the  addresses  to  which  Mr.  Webster  referred  was  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  dehvered  in  his  junior  year.  As  it  was  his  first  experiment, 
the  following  extract  will  be  interesting,  and  also  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  that  floridity  of  style  characteristic  of  his  youth- 
ful efforts: 

"Columbia,"  he  cried,  "stoops  not  to  tyrants.  Her  spirit  will  never  cringe 
to  France.  Neither  a  supercilious  five-headed  directory  nor  the  gasconading 
pilgrim  of  Egypt  will  ever  dictate  terms  to  sovereign  America!  The  thunder 
of  our  cannon  shall  insure  the  performance  of  our  treaties  and  fulminate 
destruction  on  the  Frenchman  till  the  ocean  is  crimson  with  blood  and 
gorged  with  pirates." 

But  there  were  ideas  as  well  as  style  in  the  utterances  of  the  boy  of 
eighteen: 

"No  sooner  was  peace  restored  with  England  (the  first  grand  article  of 
which  was  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence)  than  the  old  system 
of  confederation,  dictated  at  first  by  necessity  and  adopted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  government  of  an  extensive 
empire.  Under  a  full  conviction  of  this  we  then  sav/  the  people  of  these 
states  engaged  in  a  transaction  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  approxi- 
mation towards  human  perfection  the  political  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed, 
and  which,  perhaps,  will  forever  stand  in  the  history  of  mankind  without  a 
parallel.  A  great  Republic  composed  of  different  states,  whose  interest  in 
all  respects  could  not  be  perfectly  compatible,  then  came  dehberately  for- 
ward, discarded  one  system  of  government  and  adopted  another  without 
the  loss  of  one  man's  blood." 

The  idea  that  the  United  States,  after  the  acknowledgment  of  independ- 
ence by  England,  had  discarded  the  confederation  system  and  had  adopted 
a  national  form  of  government  was  the  foundation  stone  of  Webster's  repu- 
tation as  an  expounder  of  the  constitution  as  it  was  the  central  idea  of  his 
speech  in  reply  to  Hayne. 

Much  of  Webster's  renown  is  built  upon  the  series  of  orations  known 
as  the  Memorial  Addresses.  The  first,  and  the  one  which  Mr.  Webster  con- 
sidered the  best,  was  the  Plymouth  Oration,  delivered  December  22d,  1820, 
to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  not  only  contained 
an  exposition  of  those  principles  of  nationality  (the  basic  principles  of  Web- 
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ster's  thought  as  a  statesman  and  orator),  but  it  Hkewise  contained  this 
passionate  denunciation  of  slavery: 

"In  the  sight  of  our  law  the  African  slave-trader  is  a  pirate  and  a  felon; 
and,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  offender  far  beyond  the  ordinary  depth  of 
human  guilt.  There  is  no  brighter  page  of  our  history  than  that  which 
records  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  government,  at  an 
early  day,  and  at  different  times  since,  for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic;  and 
I  would  call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  New  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
laws  of  man  and  the  justice  of  Heaven.  If  there  be,  within  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  or  influence,  any  participation  in  this  trafhc,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves here,  upon  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  it.  It  is 
not  fit  that  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  should  bear  the  shame  longer.  I  hear 
the  sound  of  the  hammer,  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces,  where  manacles 
and  fetters  are  stiU  forged  for  human  Hmbs.  I  see  the  visages  of  those  who, 
by  stealth  and  at  midnight,  labor  in  this  work  of  Hell,  foul  and  dark,  as 
may  become  the  artificers  of  such  instruments  of  misery  and  torture.  Let 
that  spot  be  purified  or  let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be  purified 
or  let  it  be  set  aside  from  the  Christian  world.  Let  it  be  put  out  of  the  circle 
of  human  sympathy  and  human  regards,  and  let  civilized  man  henceforth 
have  no  communion  with  it." 

John  Adams,  who  listened  to  the  oration,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  that 
Burke  was  no  longer  entitled  to  be  called  the  most  consummate  orator  of 
modern  times.  "If  there  be  an  American  who  can  read  it  without  tears  I  am 
not  that  American,"  he  said.  He  also  declared:  "This  oration  will  be  read 
five  hundred  years  hence  with  as  much  rapture  as  it  was  heard.  It  ought 
to  be  read  at  the  end  of  every  century,  and,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  forever  and  ever." 

WEBSTER  AT  BUNKER  HILL. 

The  second  of  the  memorial  addresses  was  delivered  June  17,  1825,  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  immense  throng  that  gath- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  great  victory  was  won,  wept  over  the 
famous  address  to  the  soldiers,  beginning,  "Venerable  men,"  and  cheered 
the  equally  famous  greeting,  "Welcome!  All  hail  and  thrice  welcome, 
citizens  of  two  hemispheres!"  addressed  to  La  Fayette.  And  then,  when  he 
dwelt  upon  the  reason  for  the  monuments,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  burst 
forth  as  he  exclaimed: 

"We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves 
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his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  him  who  revisits  it,  may  be  some- 
thing which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it 
rise!  Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming!  Let  the  earliest  light 
of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit!" 

A  year  later  he  paid  the  famous  tribute  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  in  which 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  former  the  thrilling  and  inspiring,  but  wholly 
imaginary,  speech  favoring  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  this  vote." 

Another  of  Mr.  Webster's  famous  memorial  addresses  was  on  the  char- 
acter of  Washington,  delivered  February  22,  1832.  No  finer  or  truer  eulogy 
of  the  Father  of  His  Country  exists: 

"His  principle  it  was  to  act  right  and  to  trust  the  people  for  support; 
his  principle  it  was  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  sinister  and  selfish  ends,  nor  to 
rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  delusion,  to  obtain  public  sanction  for  such 
a  course.  Born  for  his  country  and  for  the  world,  he  did  not  give  up  to 
party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  The  consequence  is  that  his  fame  is 
as  durable  as  his  principles,  as  lasting  as  truth  and  virtue  themselves.  While 
the  hundreds  whom  party  excitement  and  temporary  circumstances  and 
casual  combinations  have  raised  into  transient  notoriety,  sink  again,  Hke 
thin  bubbles  bursting  and  dissolving  into  the  great  ocean,  Washington's 
fame  is  like  the  rock  which  bounds  that  ocean,  and  at  whose  feet  its 
billows  are  destined  to  break  harmlessly  forever.  *  *  *  Among  other 
admonitions  Washington  has  left  us,  in  his  last  communication  to  his  coun- 
try, an  exhortation  against  the  excesses  of  party  spirit.  A  fire  not  to  be 
quenched,  he  yet  conjures  us  not  to  fan  and  feed  the  flame.  Undoubtedly, 
gentleman,  it  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  system  and  of  our  times." 

Mr.  Webster's  second  Bunker  Hill  speech  was  delivered  June  17,  1843. 
In  1850  he  made  what  is  known  as  the  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech, 
which,  though  wonderfully  eloquent,  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
friends  and  follofwers  that  still  refused  to  yield  a  single  point  on  the  question 
of  slavery.     Probably  the  most  eloquent  passage  in  that  speech  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  to-day  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor 
as  a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — a  body  to  which  the  country  looks,  with  confidence,  for 
wise,  moderate,  patriotic  and  healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  strong  agitation,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  consid- 
erable dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government.     The  imprisoned  winds 
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are  let  loose.  The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  stormy  South,  all  com- 
bine to  throw  the  whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the 
skies  and  disclose  its  profoundest  depths.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my 
own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for  no  fragments  upon  which 
to  float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  the  preservation  of  the  whole;  and  there  is  that  which  will  keep 
me  to  my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  shall 
appear  or  shall  not  appear  for  many  days.  I  speak  to-day  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  'Hear  me  for  my  cause."  I  speak  to-day  out  of  a  solicitous 
and  anxious  heart  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of  that  quiet  and  that 
harmony  which  make  the  blessings  of  this  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear  to 
us  all." 

RANG  ALONG  THE  FRONT  OF  BATTLE. 

The  effect  of  these  addresses  upon  subsequent  events  were  succinctly 
set  forth  by  Judge  Chamberlain  when  he  said: 

"The  discourses  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill  were  not  for  an  hour, 
nor  was  the  Great  Reply.  In  the  days  of  their  utterance  they  were  resplendent, 
unprecedented  eloquence;  but  they  spoke  truest  when  they  became  wisdom 
to  Lincoln  and  valor  to  Grant;  they  rang  loudest  when  heard  along  the  front 
of  the  battle,  and  inspired  deeds  of  immortal  heroism  on  a  hundred  fields." 

Speaking  against  Calhoun's  ideas  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  repeal 
of  the  French  embargo,  he  paid  this  magnificent  tribute  to  rural  life: 

"I  am  not  anxious  to  accelerate  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
great  mass  of  American  labor  shall  not  find  its  employment  in  the  field; 
when  the  young  men  of  the  country  shall  be  obliged  to  shut  their  eyes  upon 
external  nature,  upon  the  Heavens  and  the  earth,  and  immerse  themselves 
in  close  and  unwholesome  workshops;  when  they  shall  be  obliged  to  shut 
their  ears  to  the  bleating  of  their  own  flocks  upon  their  own  hills,  and 
to  the  voice  of  the  lark  that  cheers  them  at  the  plow,  that  they  may 
open  them  in  dust  and  smoke  and  steam  to  the  perpetual  whirl  of  spools 
and  spindles,  and  the  grating  of  rasps  and  saws." 

"A  GIANT,"  "A  LION"  AND  "A  KING." 

While  the  form  and  substance  of  Mr.  Webster's  orations  were  captivating 
and  convincing,  his  great  power  to  sway  masses  of  people  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  his  wonderful  personality.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  the 
most  striking  and   remarkable-looking  man  of  his  period.     Although  his 
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height  was  but  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  his  weight  something  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds,  he  impressed  all  beholders  as  a  physical  giant.  This  effect 
was  heightened  by  his  large  head,  high  brow  and  massive  and  classical  fea- 
tures, and  by  the  severe  dignity  of  his  carriage  and  demeanor. 

In  his  youth  he  is  thus  described  by  one  writer: 

"He  was  a  black,  raven-haired  fellow,  with  an  eye  as  black  as  death  and 
as  heavy  as  a  lion's — and  no  lion  in  Africa  ever  had  a  voice  like  his;  and 
his  look  was  like  a  lion's — that  same  heavy  look,  not  sleepy,  but  as  if  he 
didn't  care  about  anything  going  on  about  him  or  anything  anywhere  else. 
He  didn't  look  as  if  he  were  thinking  about  anything,  but  as  if  he  would 
think  like  a  hurricane  if  he  once  got  waked  up  to  it.  They  say  the  lion 
looks  so  when  he  is  quiet." 

Carlyle  wrote  of  him  in  later  years: 

"Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  of  your 
notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen.  You  might 
say  to  all  the  world:  'This  is  our  Yankee-Englishman,  such  Hmbs  we  make 
in  Yankee  land!'  As  a  logic  fencer,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one  wrould 
be  inclined  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  w^orld.  The  tan 
complexion,  that  amorphous,  crag-like  face,  the  dull,  black  eyes  under  the 
precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be  blown, 
the  mastiff  mouth,  accurately  closed — I  have  not  traced  so  much  of  silent 
Berserkir  rage  that  I  remember  in  any  man." 

Of  his  hypnotic  eyes  and  organ-toned  voice  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  writes: 

"His  eyes  were  extraordinary;  they  were  very  dark  and  deep-set,  and, 
when  he  began  to  rouse  himself  to  action,  shone  with  the  deep  light  of  a 
forge  fire,  getting  ever  more  glowing  as  excitement  rose.  His  voice  was 
in  harmony  with  his  appearance.  It  was  low  and  musical  in  conversation; 
in  debate  it  was  high  but  full,  ringing  out  in  moments  of  excitement  like  a 
clarion,  and  then  sinking  to  deep  notes  with  the  solemn  richness  of  organ 
tones,  while  the  words  were  accompanied  by  a  manner  in  which  grace  and 
dignity  mingled  in  complete  accord.  There  is  no  man  in  all  history  who 
came  into  the  world  so  equipped  physically  for  speech." 

Sydney  Smith  said  when  he  first  saw  Mr.  Webster:  "Good  Heavens!  he 
is  a  small  cathedral  by  himself." 

James  Russell  Lowell  said  that  President  Tyler  in  a  carriage  with 
Webster  looked  like  a  swallow  against  a  thunder-cloud. 

A  British  sailor  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  pointed  to  Mr.  Webster  and 
exclaimed:    "There  goes  a  King!" 
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Parton,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  under  his  yellow  waistcoat,  and  looking  like  Jove. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber  wrote  of  him:  "To  test  Webster's  oratory,  which  has 
ever  been  very  attractive  to  me,  I  read  a  portion  of  my  favorite  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  and  then  read,  always  aloud,  parts  of  Webster;  then 
returned  to  the  Athenian,  and  Webster  stood  the  test." 

Mr.  Webster  h?d  all  of  the  flowers  and  graces  of  oratory,  the  fine  bursts 
of  feeling  and  graphic  imagery,  but  they  were  used  only  to  adorn  logical 
reasoning  and  sustained  appeals  to  the  intellect.  Most  of  the  orators  of  the 
present  day  and  the  generation  of  still  younger  men  whose  aspirations  are 
for  the  forum  of  debate  have  gained  their  first  lesson  from  the  great  Webster 
through  the  medium  of  public  school  readers,  where  the  gems  of  the  great 
orator  continue  to  outshine  all  other  selections. 

On  the  subject  of  Webster's  oratory  there  is  a  good  story  of  a  Western 
Congressman  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Webster.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  great  leader,  and  his  speeches  were  modeled 
after  Webster's  great  orations. 

Once  when  he  had  written  a  speech  it  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  decided 
not  to  deliver  it. 

A  friend  who  was  interested  in  the  bill  concerning  v^^hich  the  speech  was 
written,  was  anxious  to  have  it  delivered,  and  thinking  to  flatter  the  Con- 
gressman, said  to  him: 

"I  thought  you  were  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Daniel 
Webster." 

"I  am,"  replied  the  Congressman,  "but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  its  mighty 
hard  to  strike  Daniel's  gait." 


CHAPTER    XII 

ATTACKS    ON    NAPOLEON'S    EMBARGO— CHALLENGED    TO 
FIGHT  A  DUEL— APPEARS  AS  CHAMPION   OF   "OLD 
HICKORY"    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA    NULLIFI- 
CATION FIGHT— ASHBURTON  TREATY 
PREVENTS  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 


4  4  f  N  EVERY  regularly  documented  American  merchant  vessel  the  crew 
I  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  that  is  over 
them,"  wrote  Daniel  Webster,  American  Secretary  of  State,  to  Lord 
Ashburton  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  a  nego- 
tiation which  a  present  day  historian  calls  "the  most  creditable  in  which 
the  United  States  ever  engaged." 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  is  certainly  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  most 
important,  diplomatic  work  done  by  Daniel  Webster  during  his  incumbency 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  an  office  he  filled  with  greater  brilliancy 
than  any  other  statesman  that  ever  held  it,  with  the  sole  exception  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

For  thirty  years  of  public  life  Daniel  Webster  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  lawyer  and  greatest  statesman  in  America.  His  first  interference 
in  public  affairs  was  in  1808,  when  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  embargo 
which  Napoleon  had  laid  on  American  commerce.  Four  years  later  we  find 
him  again  attacking  France  for  trying  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war 
with  England.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occasion  resulted  in  his 
election  as  a  delegate  to  a  convention  held  in  1812  by  the  people  of  Rocking- 
ham County  to  oppose  the  war  which  began  in  that  year.  At  this  convention 
he  wrote  the  famous  "Rockingham  Memorial,"  a  plea  and  an  argument  for 
peace,  which  exactly  expressed  the  views  of  the  Federalist  party  and  gained 
for  its  author  an  election  to  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his 
seat  May,  1813.  He  was  then  thirty-one  years  old,  and  had  acquired  such  a 
high  reputation  that  Henry  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  put  him  on  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Chairman  of  which  was  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. One  of  Webster's  first  acts  was  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  administration  for  information  concerning  the  publication  in  the 
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United  States  of  Napoleon's  repeal  of  French  decrees  against  American 
shipping.  The  decrees  had  not  been  repealed,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  to  expose  this  fact  and  show  the  sly  part  that  France  was 
playing  in  the  Anglo-American  dispute. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Congress  he  gave  the  first  evidence  of  his  ability  to 
grasp  the  great  question  of  national  finance,  and  introduced  a  resolution 
that  all  payments  to  the  National  Treasury  must  be  made  in  specie  or  its 
equivalent.  Although  in  his  later  life  Mr.  Webster  modified  his  earher  views 
on  the  tariff  and  slavery  questions,  he  never  wavered  or  deviated  from  his 
initial  stand  in  favor  of  sound  finance.  It  was  during  this  session  that  Cal- 
houn's scheme  for  a  paper-money  government  bank  was  defeated  and  Web- 
ster's plan  for  a  bank  on  a  specie  basis  was  adopted. 

DECLINES  A  DUEL  WITH  JOHN  Rx\NDOLPH. 

The  dignity  and  independence  of  Webster's  character  at  this  time  are 
revealed  by  an  incident  not  uncommon  in  those  days — a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel.  The  challenge  came  from  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  and  called 
forth  a  brief  note  in  reply,  the  latter  half  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  enough  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound,  at  all  times  and  under  any 
circumstances,  to  accept  from  any  man  who  chooses  to  risk  his  own  life,  an 
invitation  of  this  sort,  although  I  shall  always  be  prepared  to  repel  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  aggression  of  any  man  who  may  presume  upon  such  a 
refusal. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"DANIEL  WEBSTER." 

In  1816  Mr.  Webster  removed  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  and  retired 
from  public  life  in  18 17  at  the  end  of  his  second  Congressional  term.  Five 
years  later,  by  reason  of  his  legal  and  political  orations,  particularly  the  one 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  New  England, 
with  the  exception  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  this  year,  1822,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Congress,  and  Henry  Clay,  who  was  still  Speaker  of  the  House, 
named  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  this  position  he 
rendered  great  service  to  his  profession  and  the  community  in  general. 
With  the  assistance  of  Justice  Story  he  codified  and  made  a  digest  of  the 
criminal  laws,  and  embodied  them  in  the  famous  "Crimes  Act,"  which  was 
passed. 

No  act  of  his  at  this  session  attracted  so  much  attention  as  his  resolution 
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in  favor  of  sending  a  Commissioner  to  Greece,  then  in  the  throes  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  his  speech  in  favor  of  Grecian  independence,  in  which  he  exposed 
and  denounced  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  speech  showed  him  to  be  of  national 
cast  of  mind  and  gave  him  recognition  as  a  statesman.  It  was  in  this 
Congress,  too,  that  he  made  his  able  and  powerful  speech  against  the  Tariff 
of  1824  and  so  sturdily  opposed  the  tariff  policy  of  Henry  Clay  w^hich  the 
author  had  christened  the  "American  System." 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  .which  met  in  1825,  the  most 
important  and  efifective  act  of  Mr.  Webster  was  his  defense  of  the  President's 
plan  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Panama  Congress.  In  a  speech  he 
defended  the  prerogative  of  the  Executive  and  gave  a  clear  and  effective 
definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  At  the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
he  attempted  to  have  a  National  Bankrupt  Law  enacted,  but  failed.  This 
session  marked  the  end  of  his  career  in  the  Lower  House,  for  in  June,  1827, 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  E.  H.  Mills. 

CLAY'S    "AMERICAN    SYSTEM." 

His  second  year  in  the  Senate  marked  the  beginning  of  many  changes 
in  his  career,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  statesman. 

In  this  year  he  made  his  famous  speech  on  the  tariff,  which  he  had 
formerly  characterized  as  the  "Bill  of  Abominations,"  changing  from  an 
absolute  free  trader  to  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay's  "American  System."  For 
this  speech  and  his  vote  on  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1828  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
harshly  criticised  and  warmly  defended.  There  is  no  question  that  he 
believed  in  free  trade  as  an  abstract  theory,  and  in  all  probability  this  belief 
never  changed.  It  is  certain  he  resisted  all  efforts  for  a  protective  tariff 
until  1824,  when,  as  he  declared,  the  Government  made  protection  its  fixed 
policy.  In  the  four  years  preceding  his  change  of  front  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion much  money  had  been  invested  in  New  England  in  manufactures,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  undergone  great  change 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  Those  who  defended  his  vote  on  the  tariff 
of  1828  claimed  that  Mr.  Webster  had  merely  treated  the  tariff  as  a  business 
question. 

One  year  later  he  was  destined  to  awaken  to  national  fame  through  his 
great  reply  to  Hayne.  This  speech  made  him  a  Presidential  candidate,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  ambition  to  be  President  never  left  him. 

The  session  of  1831-32  marks  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  exciting 
periods  in  the  history  of  American  legislation.    The  country  was  to  witness 
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the  beginning  of  that  bitter  contest  between  the  Jacksonian  Democracy 
and  the  conservative  element  out  of  which  grew  the  great  organization 
known  as  the  Whig  party.  Early  in  this  session  Mr.  Clay  began  an 
agitation  for  a  revision  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  resulted  in  a  bill 
reducing  duties  on  many  articles,  but  without  changing  the  duties  on  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  iron. 

This  stirred  up  the  South  Carolina  senators,  resulting,  in  1832,  in  a 
convention  in  which  South  Carolina  passed  the  famous  ordinance  nullifying 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

John  C.  Calhoun  resigned  the  Vice-Pres-idency  and  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  Senator  in  order,  more  effectively,  to  advocate  and  defend  nullifica- 
tion. South  Carolina  was  in  open  defiance  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  situation  was  both  delicate  and  dangerous. 

JACKSON   THREATENS   TO    HANG    NULLIFIERS. 

The  South  Carolinians,  however,  had  reckoned  without  President  Jack- 
son, who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  nullification  act,  flew  into  a  rage,  dashed 
his,  corn-cob  pipe  on  the  floor  and  cried:  "By  the  Eternal!  I'll  fix  'em! 
Send  for  General  Scott." 

Although  Jackson  was  a  partisan  Democrat,  not  even  Webster  was  more 
of  a  Nationalist  than  he,  and  the  President,  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the 
attack  made  upon  the  nation,  of  which  he  was  the  Executive  head,  issued 
a  pi'oclamation  on  December  loth,  in  which  he  declared  he  would  not 
endure  treason,  but  would  enforce  the  Constitutional  laws  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  if  necessary.  As  soon  as  Congress  convened  he  sent  in  a 
message  asking  it  to  make  provision  to  enable  the  President  to  enforce 
the  laws  by  the  use  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary. 
The  committee  to  which  this  message  was  referred  reported  the  celebrated 
Force  Bill,  and  Mr.  Webster  appeared  as'  its  champion. 

In  addition  to  taking  these  steps  President  Jackson  freely  used  threats 
of  hanging  the  Nullifiers  for  treason,  which  occasioned  considerable  alarm 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  conferred  with  Mr.  Clay.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  the  introduction  of  a  new  tarifif  bill,  intended  to  compromise  the  existing 
difificulties. 

The  Clay  Tarifif  Bill  was  passed  immediately  after  the  Force  Bill, 
although  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster  with  his  eloquence  and  vote.  The 
Tarifif  Bill  made  the  Force  Bill  a  useless  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  South 
Carolina  all  she  had  asked  for  in  the  way  of  protection.    Thus  the  nullifica- 
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tion  ordinance  seemingly  had  forced  the  administration  to  give  South 
Carolina  what  she  wanted,  and  the  whole  affair  was  made  to  appear  as  a 
great  victory  for  Calhoun  and  the  Nullifiers,  and  gave  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  fresh  opportunity  to  preach  secession  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  Rebellion  which  was  to  follow. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  session  (1831),  that  Mr.  Webster  defeated 
Van  Buren's  confirmation  as  Minister  to  England,  which  though  morally 
right,  had  the  political  effect  of  making  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  session  of  1833-34  President  Jackson  struck  his  final  and  vital 
blow  at  the  United  States  Bank,  and  removed  the  government  deposits 
therein  to  state  banks. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Webster  made  sixty-four  speeches  on  the  bank 
question  and  displayed  a  knowledge  of  national  finance  second  only  to 
Hamilton.  His  contest  with  Jackson  gave  cohesion  and  form  to  the  Whig 
party  and  Mr.  Webster  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
in  1836,  receiving  only  the  vote  of  his  own  state — Massachusetts.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  he  made  the  initial  move  to  check  the  impending 
financial  panic  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  stop  the  payment  of  treasury 
warrants  in  bank  notes  and  compel  their  payment  in  gold  and  silver. 

Jackson  had  sown  the  wind  and  when  Van  Buren  came  into  the  Presi- 
dency he  was  kept  busy  reaping  the  whirlwind.  In  1837  the  country  saw 
its  first  great  panic,  which  in  many  respects  was  its  worst.  Mr.  Webster 
did  much  to  mitigate  the  financial  distress. 

Mr.  Calhoun  attempted  to  prevent  the  notes  of  specie  paying  banks 
from  being  accepted  for  government  dues,  and  this  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Webster  the  greatest  speech  he  ever  made  on  finance.  His  argument  in  a 
nut-shell  was,  that  the  duty  and  right  of  the  general  government  to  regulate 
and  control  the  currency  was  absolute. 

"TIPPECANOE  AND  TYLER  TOO." 

Mr.  Webster  went  to  England  in  1839,  being  at  the  time  an  avowed 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

He  returned,  only  to  learn  that  General  Harrison  had  been  made  the 
stafldard-bearer  of  the  Whigs.  He  gave  Harrison's  candidacy  cordial 
support  in  the  famous  campaign  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  and  after 
the  victory  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
General  Harrison's  Cabinet. 
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General  Harrison  died  after  a  month  in  office,  but  John  Tyler,  who 
became  President,  made  no  changes  in  the  Cabinet. 

By  his  veto  of  a  new  bank  bill,  Tyler  at  once  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  his  party.  Mr.  Webster  desired  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  but  tried 
to  prevent  the  conflict  between  the  President  and  his  party,  as  such  a 
conflict  would  greatly  imperil  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he  had  initiated. 
He  refused  to  sacrifice  the  success  of  his  political  negotiations  to  a  party 
quarrel.  Although  four  members  of  Tyler's  Cabinet  resigned,  Mr.  Webster 
remained  in  office  and  consummated  his  greatest  diplomatic  work — the 
negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  by  which  treaty  the  Northwestern 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  British  possessions  was  definitely 
settled. 

While  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Portugal,  made  an  effort  to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  established 
the  Chinese  Mission,  beside  much  other  work  of  minor  importance. 

In  1843  he  resigned  the  portfolio  of  state.  In  1844  he  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  after  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Clay  he  gave  the  Whig  candidate  his  hearty  support. 
Although  he  declined  re-election  to  the  Senate  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year,  he  was  re-elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Choate  when  that  Senator  resigned 
in  the  winter  of  1844-45. 

AGAINST   "FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY    OR   FIGHT." 

In  the  famous  controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Northwest 
boundary,  when  the  cry  of  Polk  and  the  Democracy  was  "fifty-four-forty 
or  fight,"  he  made  a  famous  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  favor  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  He  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  peace.  His 
attitude  on  this  question  led  to  a  bitter  attack  upon  his  personal  reputation 
in  connection  with  the  Ashburton  negotiations.  In  the  investigation  which 
followed  Mr.  Webster  was  completely  vindicated. 

Loyal  Massachusetts  again  voted  for  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1848,  but  the  nomination  went  to  the  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War,  General  Taylor.  Mr.  Webster  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Taylor,  and  later  declared  that  the  nomination 
was  "one  not  fit  to  be  made." 

Following  General  Taylor's  election  the  struggle  to  fasten  slavery  over 
our  Mexican  conquest  began.  The  feature  of  this  struggle  was  Henry 
Clay's  compromise  measure  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  California 
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with  a  free  Constitution,  territorial  government  in  the  Mexican  possession, 
without  reference  to  slavery,  a  guarantee  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  until  Maryland  should  consent  to  its  abolition,  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  a  declaration  that  Congress  had  no 
authority  over  the  slave  trade  between  slave-holding  states.  To  this  com- 
promise Mr.  Webster  gave  his  eloquent  support  in  his  famous  speech  of 
March  4th,  1850. 

In  July  of  that  year  General  Taylor  died  suddenly  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
tendered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  His  most  important 
act  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet  was  the  well-known  Hulsemann  letter,  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  notified  the  Austrian  Charge-de-affaires  (referring  to 
the  Hungarian  revolt)  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  any  de  facto  revolutionary  government,  and  to 
seek  information  in  every  proper  way  to  guide  its  action. 

In  a  long  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Great  Britain  was 
led  to  withdraw  her  claim  to  exact  export  charges  on  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  Canal.  He  also  adjusted  the  difficulty  with  Spain  arising  out 
of  the  Lopez  invasion  of  Cuba. 

In  1852  Mr.  Webster  was  again  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  and  this 
melancholy  incident  closed  his  public  career. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WON  A  JACKKNIFE  FOR  RECITING   BIBLE    VERSES— WINS 
FAMOUS  CASES  IN  COURT— HOW  HE  SCARED  A  WIT- 
NESS WHO  RAN  AWAY— BROKE  UP  FULTON'S 
STEAMBOAT  MONOPOLY. 


4  4  ¥    T  E  BROKE  upon  me  like  a  thunder-shower  in  July,  sudden,  por- 

I  I  tentous,  sweeping  all  before  him,"  said  Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of 
the  greatest  common  lawyers  this  country  ever  produced,  describ- 
ing Daniel  Webster  as  he  appeared  in  the  first  case  he  ever  tried  against  him. 

Probably  no  other  lawyer  exerted  as  much  influence  upon  Webster's 
professional  career  as  Mr.  Mason.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  Webster,  who 
wovild  not  admit  that  Mason  was  second  even  to  the  Great  Chief  Justice 
Marshall. 

The  early  hardships  of  Webster's  life  and  the  interruption  of  his  law 
studies  by  the  necessity  of  earning  money  to  assist  his  brother  to  an  educa- 
tion, of  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1805  and  of  his  struggles  as  a  country 
lawyer  in  the  little  town  of  Boscawen,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  in  this 
narrative. 

SufHce  it  to  say  that  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Web- 
ster, whom  Washington  selected  to  guard  his  tent  at  West  Point,  after 
Arnold's  treason,  saying:    "I  think  I  can  trust  you,  Captain  Webster." 

At  the  log  schoolhouse  near  the  farm  Daniel  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
an  education,  and  the  master  of  the  school — a  Mr.  Tappan — related  this 
anecdote  of  Daniel's  remarkable  memory: 

"Daniel  was  always  the  brightest  boy  in  the  school,  and  Ezekiel  the  next; 
but  Daniel  was  much  quicker  at  his  studies  than  his  brother.  He  would  learn 
more  in  five  miinutes  than  another  boy  in  five  hours.  One  Saturday,  I 
remember,  I  held  up  a  handsome  new  jackknife  to  the  scholars,  and  said 
the  boy  who  would  commit  to  memory  the  greatest  number  of  verses  in  the 
Bible  by  Monday  morning  should  have  it.  Many  of  the  boys  did  well,  but 
when  it  came  to  Daniel's  turn  to  recite  I  found  that  he  had  committed  so 
much  that,  after  hearing  him  repeat  some  sixty  or  seventy  verses,  I  was 
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obliged  to  give  up,  he  telling  me  that  there  were  several  chapters  yet  that 
he  had  learned.     Daniel  got  that  jackknife.'" 

After  a  few  months  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1801. 

MOVES  COURT  ROOM  TO  TEARS. 

The  law  case  which  gave  Daniel  Webster  greatest  renown  was  one  of  the 
tirst  he  ever  tried,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important.  It  was  known 
as  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  in  the  trial  of  the  case  represented  the  Federalists,  who  were 
striving  for  its  control. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  trial  of  this  case. 
He  tells  how  Webster,  after  having  finished  his  legal  argument,  stood  silent 
for  some  moments,  until  every  eye  in  the  court  room  was  fixed  upon  him, 
and  then,  addressing  the  Chief  Justice,  said: 

"This,  sir,  is  my  case.  It  is  not  the  case  merely  of  that  humble  institution; 
it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land.  *  =i=  *  *  gjj-^  yQ^  j^^y  destroy 
this  little  institution;  it  is  weak;  it  is  in  your  hands!  I  know  it  is  one  of  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  literary  horizon  of  our  country.  You  may  put  it  out. 
But  if  you  do  so  you  must  carry  through  your  work!  You  must  extinguish 
one  after  another  all  those  greater  lights  of  science  which  for  more  than  a 
century  have  thrown  their  radiance  over  our  land.  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said, 
a  small  college.    And  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it." 

Here  his  emotions  overcame  him;  his  lips  quivered  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears, 

"The  court  room,"  says  Mr.  Goodrich,  "during  these  two  or  three 
minutes  presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with 
his  tall  and  gaunt  figure,  bent  over  as  if  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper,  the 
deep  furrows  of  his  cheeks  expanded  with  emotion  and  his  eyes  suffused 
with  tears;  Mr,  Justice  Washington,  at  his  side,  with  his  small  and  emaciated 
frame,  and  countenance  more  like  marble  than  I  ever  saw  on  any  other 
human  being,  leaned  forward  with  an  eager,  troubled  look;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  court  at  the  two  extremities,  pressing,  as  it  were,  to  a  single 
point,  while  the  audience  below  were  wrapping  themselves  around  in  closer 
folds  beneath  the  bench  to  catch  each  look  and  every  movement  of  the 
speaker's  face.     *     *     * 

"Mr.  Webster  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  and,  fixing  his  keen 
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eye  on  the  Chief  Justice,  said  in  that  deep  tone  with  which  he  sometimes 
thrilled  the  heart  of  an  audience: 

"  'Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  for  myself,  when  I  see  my 
alma  mater  surrounded — like  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House  by  those  who  are 
reiterating  stab  after  stab — I  would  not,  for  this  right  hand,  have  her  turn 
to  me  and  say:   "And  thou,  too,  my  son."  '  " 

SCARES  AWAY  A  PROSECUTING  WITNESS. 

His  powers  over  a  jury  were  never  better  shown  than  in  his  defense 
of  a  man  charged  with  having  shot  and  robbed  a  man  named  Goodrich. 
According  to  one  writer  who  has  described  this  case,  Mr.  Webster  led  the 
jury  to  believe  that  the  prosecuting  witness — Goodrich — had  for  some 
unknown  reason  wounded  his  own  arm  with  a  bullet,  robbed  himself  and 
then  endeavored  to  cast  the  odium  on  Mr.  Webster's  client.  Frightened 
by  Webster's  threats  of  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  Goodrich  fled. 
It  is  related  of  Mr.  Webster  that  twenty  years  after,  while  traveling,  he  asked 
for  a  drink  at  a  tavern.  The  hand  of  the  man  who  gave  him  the  glass  shook 
with  fear.  Mr.  Webster  took  the  drink  and  left  without  saying  a  word.  The 
man  was  Goodrich. 

Two  other  cases  which  enhanced  the  fame  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  lawyer 
were  the  famous  steamboat  case  and  the  Girard  Will  Case.  In  the  former  the 
State  of  New  York  had  granted  a  monopoly  of  steam  navigation,  in  state 
waters,  to  Fulton  and  Livingston.  Mr.  Webster  contended  that  the  grant 
was  unconstitutional  and  that  the  United  States  had  sole  jurisdiction  over  all 
navigable  waters.  The  Supreme  Court  took  his  view  of  the  case,  and  such 
is  the  law  to-day.  In  the  Girard  Will  Case  suit  was  brought  to  break  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard,  who  had  left  a  fund  to  found  the  college  of  that  name  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Webster  appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  He  lost  the  case,  as 
the  law  was  all  against  him,  but  he  made  an  appeal  ,\vholly  outside  of  the 
law  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  and  which  was  widely 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  clergy.  Girard,  as  is  well  known,  was 
a  free  thinker,  and  his  will  provided  that  no  priest  or  minister  should  ever 
enter  the  college.  Webster  contended  that  by  this  all  religious  teaching  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  college,  and  that  the  bequest  could  not  be  consid- 
ered a  charity  because  it  excluded  Christianity. 

Of  this  speech  Judge  Story  wrote  to  Chancellor  Kent: 

"Webster  did  his  best  for  the  other  side,  but  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
an  address  to  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy." 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  RHODE  ISLAND  CASE. 

Mr.  Webster  had  a  wonderful  ability — an  instinctive  ability,  as  it  were — 
to  discover  the  vital  point  in  a  case  or  an  argument,  and  this  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  concerning  the  trial  of  the  Rhode  Island  case,  which 
grew  out  of  the  troubles  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion.  Among  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  trial  of  this  case  in  the  Lower  Court  was  a  young  attorney 
by  the  name  of  Bosworth,  who  was  sent  to  Washington  to  instruct  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  case  being  prepared  for  the  Higher  Court.  When  Mr.  Bos- 
worth had  stated  the  case  Mr.  Webster  inquired  if  that  was  all.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth replied  that  he  had  a  view  of  his  own  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
senior  counsel  in  the  case,  and  by  him  it  had  been  rejected.  At  Mr.  Web- 
ster's request  he  stated  his  view,  and  when  he  had  concluded  the  great 
lawyer  jumped  up  and  exclaimed:  "Mr.  Bosworth,  by  the  blood  of  all  the 
Bosworths  who  fell  on  Bosworth  field,  that  is  the  point  of  the  case.  Let 
it  be  included  in  the  brief  by  all  means." 

In  his  earlier  days  as  a  lawyer  Mr.  Webster  was  somewhat  rough,  uncere- 
monious and  overbearing  both  to  the  court  and  his  fellow  attorneys. 


TAKEN  DOWN  BY  AN  OLD  LAWYER. 

An  anecdote  which  illustrates  his  lack  of  consideration  for  a  fellow- 
attorney,  and  how  completely  he  was  taken  down  in  consequence,  is  told  of 
a  case  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  eminent  attorney,  William  Plumer, 
then  Senator  and  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  trial  of  the 
case  referred  to,  Mr.  Plumer  quoted  from  Peake's  "Law  of  Evidence."  Mr. 
Webster,  with  fine  contempt,  denounced  the  quotation  as  bad  law,  called 
the  book  a  miserable  two-penny  affair,  and,  throwing  it  down,  exclaimed: 
"So  much  for  Mr.  Thomas  Peake's  Compendium  of  the  'Law  of  Evidence.'  " 
"Such  was  his  manner,"  writes  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "that  everyone  present 
appeared  to  think  the  point  settled,  and  felt  rather  ashamed  of  ever  having 
heard  of  Mr.  Peake  or  his  unfortunate  book.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Plumer  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  reports,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  despised  passage 
was  taken  word  for  word  from  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's  decisions.  The 
wretched  Peake's  character  was  rehabilitated  and  Mr,  Webster  silenced." 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Webster  retired  from  public  life  to  his  summer 
home  at  Marshfield,  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  sustained  injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death  some  months  later. 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

IN  THE  REVOLUTION— GETS  MEN,  MONEY  AND  SHIPS  FROM 
FRANCE— STORY  OF  THE  POOR  PRINTER  WHO  BECAME 
A  SCIENTIST  AND  STATESMAN— INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LIGHTNING  ROD  AND  THE  MOVABLE  STOVE- 
REFUSED  BRIBES  FROM  ENGLAND— HIS 
VALUABLE  GIFT  FROM  THE  KING 
AND  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 


4  6  "^  "1  7  E  MUST  all  hang  together  in  this  business,"  said  one  of  the 
VV  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  he  was  about  to 
afifix  his  signature  to  that  famous  document. 

"Yes,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  "we  must  all  hang  together,  or,  most 
assuredly,  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

Franklin's  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  field  of  science  have  been  so 
important,  his  contributions  to  literature  have  been  of  such  a  valuable  and 
permanent  character  that  the  tendency  of  historians  has  been  to  consider 
him  first  as  a  scientist  and  philosopher,  and  second,  as  a  diplomat  and  states- 
man; yet  the  fact  remains  that  no  American  except  Washington  rendered 
as  valuable  service  to  his  country  during  the  Revolutionary  crisis  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

It  was  through  his  influence  that  France  appropriated  twenty  million 
francs  and  sent  sixteen  warships  and  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  to  aid 
the  American  cause.  It  was  Franklin  who  sent  to  his  country's  aid  the 
young  French  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette — ^whose  soldierly 
achievements  were  second  only  to  Washington's — and  that  stalwart  German 
officer,  the  Baron  von  Steuben,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  American 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  and  the  troops 
under  La  Fayette  made  it  possible  for  Washington  to  compel  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  and  gain  the  final  victory  for  American  freedom. 

Probably  no  greater  tribute  has  been  paid  to  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a 
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statesman  than  that  contained  in  the  remark  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France: 

■'You  have  come  to  replace  Dr.  Franklin?"  inquired  the  celebrated 
French  Minister,  the  Count  de  Vergennes. 

"I  have  come  to  succeed  him;  no  one  can  replace  him,"  repHed  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Another  glowing  tribute  to  Franklin  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  scientist 
is  found  in  the  announcement  of  his  death  at  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
greatest  of  French  orators,  Mirabeau: 

"Franklin  is  dead!  The  genius  that  freed  America  and  poured  a  flood 
of  light  over  Europe  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  Divinity," 

But  the  story  of  Franklin's  greatness  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship  can- 
not be  told  in  a  way  to  be  fully  appreciated  without  first  telling  the  story  of 
his  early  struggles  in  the  field  of  letters  and  learning,  which  developed  the 
philosopher  and  scientist  and  made  him  the  best  equipped  and  most  avail- 
able man  to  serve  his  country  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain. 

WORKED  IN  A  SOAP  FACTORY. 

Like  most  Americans  who  have  won  fame  and  wealth,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin began  life  a  poor  boy  with  a  limited  education.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
child  in  a  family  of  seventeen  children.  His  father,  Josiah  Franklin,  who 
came  to  America  from  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  was  a  soap 
manufacturer  at  the  time  Benjamin  was  born.  When  a  small  boy  Benjamin 
was  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  making  soap.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  bound  to  his  brother,  James,  to  learn  the  printer's  trade. 

James,  in  1720  or  1721,  began  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
New  England  Courant,  his  most  popular  contributor  being  his  brother, 
Benjamin,  who,  fearing  that  James  would  not  approve  of  his  articles,  signed 
them  "Silence  Dogood"  and  slipped  them  under  the  printing  house  door 
at  night.  When  James  discovered  the  identity  of  his  anonymous  contributor 
he  grew  jealous  and  treated  his  brother  with  great  cruelty.  This  did  not 
last  long,  for  James  published  an  article  that  displeased  the  Colonial  Assem- 
bly, and  he  was  sent  to  jail,  leaving  Benjamin  as  "sole  editor  and  proprietor" 
of  the  offending  paper. 

The  prosperity  of  the  paper  was  so  great  under  Benjamin's  management 
that  James  became  envious  of  his  success,  and  upon  the  latter's  release  from 
prison  the  brothers  quarreled,  separated,  and  Benjamin  went  to  Philadelphia. 
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His  available  cash  upon  his  arrival  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar  and  about 
a  shilling  in  coppers.  His  wardrobe  was  mostly  upon  his  back.  Besides  a 
shirt  and  jacket,  he  wore  knee  breeches  of  buckskin,  low-cut  shoes  and 
Avoolen  stockings.  Over  this  attire  was  an  enormous  overcoat  with  huge 
pockets,  into  which  Benjamin  had  crammed  his  surplus  shirts  and  stockings. 

HOW  HE  MET  HIS  FUTURE  WIFE. 

In  this  rather  comical  attire  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  October,  1723,  and  proceeded  to  purchase  a  breakfast  of  three- 
penny puff  rolls.  Munching  one  of  the  rolls  and  with  the  others  under 
either  arm  he  passed  a  handsome  young  woman  who  laughed  outright  at 
him.  Her  name  was  Deborah  Read,  and  in  after  years  she  became  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  young  printer  soon  found  employment  in  the  printing  shop  of 
Samuel  Keimer.  While  there  he  met  Sir  William  Keith,  the  British  Gov- 
ernor, who  promised  him  the  pubHc  printing  if  he  would  engage  in  business 
for  himself.  Franklin  went  to  see  his  father  in  Boston  to  secure  his  aid  in 
purchasing  a  printing  office,  but  the  father  refused  to  give  him  any  encour- 
agement, saying  he  was  too  young  for  such  an  important  undertaking. 
Keith,  however,  promised  to  assist  him  in  purchasing  the  necessary  material 
in  starting  an  office  of  his  own,  to  be  purchased  in  London.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  London  Franklin  discovered  that  Sir  William  was  without  credit,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  find  employment  in  a  printing  office  to  earn  the  expenses  of 
a  return  voyage. 

The  trip  was  not  without  good  results,  however,  for  on  his  way  over  he 
found  a  friend  in  a  Mr.  Denham,  a  Philadelphia  stationer,  in  whose  store 
Franklin  went  to  work  on  his  return. 

WISE  AND  WITTY  SAYINGS  OF  "POOR  RICHARD." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham,  Franklin  returned  to  the  printing  trade 
with  Keimer,  and  later  with  Hugh  Meredith,  whose  father  established  the 
two  boys  in  business.  Franklin's  prosperity  dated  from  the  year  1732,  when 
he  was  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  having  pur- 
chased Meredith's  interest.  In  December  of  this  year  he  began  the 
publication  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  which  immediately  became  popu- 
lar, and  had  a  large  sale  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  popularity  was  not 
confined  to  this  country  alone,  but  it  was  published  in  many  languages 
abroad.     It  was  in  this  publication  that  Franklin  established  a  reputation 
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for  those  quaint,  wise  and  witty  maxims  and  sayings,  which  were  charac- 
teristics of  his  writings  and  conversation  in  later  hfe. 

As  compiler  of  this  Almanac,  Frankhn  used  the  name  of  Richard  Saun- 
ders. The  following  extracts  from  a  page  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac" 
shows  the  character  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  contained: 

"Richard  says,  'Tis  foolish  to  lay  out  Money  in  a  Purchase  of  Repent- 
ance; and  yet  this  folly  is  practiced  every  Day  at  Vendues,  for  want  of  mind- 
ing the  Almanack.  Wise  Men,  as  Poor  Dick  says,  learn  by  others'  Harms, 
Fools  scarcely  by  their  own;  but,  FeHx  quen  saciunt  aliena  Pericula  cautum. 
Many  a  one  for  the  sake  of  Finery  on  the  Back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry 
Belly,  and  half  starved  their  families;  Silks  and  Sattins,  Scarlet  and  Velvets,  as 
Poor  Richard  says,  puts  out  the  Kitchen  Fire.  These  are  not  the  Necessaries 
of  Life;  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  Conveniences,  and  yet  only  because 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them.  The  artificial  Wants  of 
Mankind  thus  become  more  numerous  than  the  natural;  and,  as  poor  Dick 
says.  For  one  poor  Person,  there  are  an  hundred  indigent.  By  these,  and 
other  Extravagancies,  the  Genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  bor- 
row of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who  through  Industry  and 
Frugality  have  maintained  their  Stand'mg;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly 
that  a  Ploughman  on  his  Legs  is  higher  than  a  Gentleman  on  his  Knees,  as 
Poor  Richard  says." 

FRANKLIN  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

Spain  having  been  joined  by  France  in  the  war  with  England,  danger 
threatened  the  American  Colonies.  This  was  in  1741.  Franklin  at  once  saw 
the  helpless  condition  of  Philadelphia  against  the  French  and  Indian  allies, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  urged  the  people  to  take  some  measures  for  defense.  At 
least  10,000  people  responded,  eighty  companies  were  organized  and  Frank- 
lin was  elected  Colonel.  In  this  capacity  he  refused  to  serve,  but  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  The  people  saw  in  him 
a  true  friend,  and  his  popularity  greatly  increased.  The  companies  were 
soon  abandoned,  however,  as  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Franklin  became  interested  in  scientific 
research  and  experiments.  In  1743  he  organized  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  which  included  among  its  members  Francis  Hopkinson,  the 
distinguished  statesman  and  poet;  Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter; 
John  Bartram,  the  greatest  American  botanist,  and  David  Rittenhouse,  the 
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famous  astronomer  and  mathematician.  For  twenty-two  years  Franklin  Wcis 
President  of  this  society.  Also  in  1743  he  began  to  investigate  the  course 
of  storms  in  the  United  States,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  science  of 
meteorology.  Among  his  other  notable  achievements  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy,  which  is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
invention  of  the  first  movable  stove,  and  the  organization  of  a  fire  company 
of  which  he  was  a  member  for  fifty  years. 

CAUGHT  LIGHTNING  WITH  A  KITE. 

During  these  years  Franklin  was  making  constant  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity, and  discovered  many  scientific  facts  through  the  use  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  the  most  important  of  which  were  that  electricity  is  not  created,  but 
only  collected  by  means  of  friction  and  retained  through  attraction,  and  that 
two  bodies  repel  each  other  if  they  are  electrified  by  the  same  pole,  and 
attract  each  other  if  they  are  electrified  by  opposite  poles. 

The  most  important  question  then  unsolved  with  reference  to  electricity 
was  whether  or  not  electricity  and  lightning  were  the  same.  Various 
methods  were  suggested  to  solve  this  problem,  one  of  which  was  the  build- 
ing of  towers  into  the  clouds.  Franklin  found  an  easier,  simpler  and  cheaper 
solution  by  sending  up  a  silken  kite,  to  which  was  attached  an  ordinary 
door  key  and  which  was  connected  with  a  Leyden  jar.  The  kite  was  sent 
up  into  a  storm  cloud,  and  when  the  lightning  flashed  the  jar  became  charged 
with  electricity,  which  was  ample  proof  that  electricity  and  lightning  were 
the  same.  This  experiment,  through  the  suggestion  of  Franklin,  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  lightning  rod. 

The  result  of  Franklin's  experiments  and  discoveries  were  published 
abroad,  and  he  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  phil- 
osopher. In  the  meantime,  he  had  so  perfected  his  education  that  he  was 
probably  the  most  accomplished  man  of  letters  in  America. 

Previous  to  his  electrical  discoveries  Franklin  had  sold  his  paper  and 
almanac  with  the  intention  of  retiring  from  active  participation  in  public 
affairs,  but  his  success  and  fame  were  both  so  great  that  the  people  insisted 
he  should  enter  the  pubHc  service.  He  was  in  succession  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
member  of  the  city  council,  an  alderman,  a  burgess,  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1756-57  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  of  the  Province  to  advo- 
cate the  right  of  the  Province  to  tax  the  estate  of  William  Penn.  He  was 
so  successful  that  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Georgia  also  appointed  him 
their  representative  to  the  home  government. 
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WARNED  ENGLAND  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  1764  Franklin  was  again  sent  to  England  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
obnoxious  Stamp  Act — the  primary  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
was  he  who  warned  Parliament  of  the  impending  conflict;  that  "the  Prov- 
inces would  never  pay  taxes  without  representation  unless  compelled  by 
force  of  arms." 

When  Franklin  returned  to  America  in  1775  the  war  had  already  begun, 
and  Lexington  and  Concord  had  passed  into  history.  He  was  at  once 
elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  appointed  him  Post- 
master-General— the  first  appointment  made  by  the  United  Colonies  and  one 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  regarded  as  rank  treason. 

His  was  the  second  name  on  the  list  selected  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  when  Jefferson,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  actual  work 
of  writing  that  great  document,  had  completed  the  first  draft  of  it,  it  was 
submitted  first  to  Franklin,  then  to  Adams,  but  to  no  others,  for  suggestions 
and  revisions. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  patriots  connected  with  the  American  Revolution 
performed  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  as  Franklin.  Not  only  did  he 
serve  as  Postmaster-General,  but  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  for  the  Defenses  of  Philadelphia,  and  served  on  nine  other  commit- 
tees. He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  confer  with  Washington 
regarding  the  organization  of  the  American  Army,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
conference  for  the  organization  for  a  new  form  of  government,  and  later  was 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with  Lord  Howe,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 

"If  America  should  fall  I  should  lament  it  like  a  brother,"  said  Lord 
Howe  to  Franklin. 

"My  Lord,"  replied  Franklin,  "we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  save 
your  Lordship  that  mortification." 

GETS  A  WARSHIP  AND  MONEY  FROM  FRANCE. 

Franklin's  success  in  diplomacy  had  been  so  great  that  in  September, 
1776,  Congress  elected  him  Ambassador  to  France.  The  French  govern- 
ment was  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  American  revolutionists,  and  this 
friendship  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Franklin,  who, 
as  a  scientist  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  as  famous  in  France  as  in  his  own 
country.    The  result  was  that  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  his  cause 
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was  given  much  secret  assistance.  His  personal  popularity  was  so  great  that 
England  feared  he  would  transfer  the  Colonies  to  France,  and  to  prevent 
this  the  British  government  began  offering  everything  in  the  way  of  terms 
to  the  Americans,  except  independence.  Franklin  refused  to  consider  any 
proposition  that  did  not  include  independence,  "for,"  he  said,  "the  depend- 
ency of  the  Colonies  is  gone  like  the  clouds  of  last  year."  At  this  time  Frank- 
lin persuaded  the  French  government  to  make  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Colonies  and  to  send  them  a  warship,  and  as  a  result  of  all  this,  a 
private  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  alliance  was  signed  by  the  two 
countries. 

England  was  now  in  desperate  straits;  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  Lord  Howe  had  been  forced  to  retreat  from  Philadelphia. 
When  England  heard  of  the  treaty  with  France  she  made  desperate  efforts 
to  win  the  good  will  of  Franklin.  "Take  all  you  ever  asked  for,  only  don't 
forsake  your  mother  country  and  throw  yourselves  into  the  arms  of  our 
natural  enemy,  perfidious  France." 

REFUSED  BRIBES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Entreaties  proved  useless,  and  the  British  government  then  tried  bribery. 
A  letter  dated  at  Brussels,  June  16,  1778,  and  signed  by  Chas.  D.  Weissen- 
stein — a  name  assumed  by  the  British  King — was  thrown  in  the  window  of 
Franklin's  room.  The  letter  proposed  the  union  of  all  the  colonies  with  Great 
Britain,  denounced  any  dealings  with  France  and  promised  pensions  or 
ofifices  for  life  to  certain  Americans  who  would  join  the  British  cause.  At  the 
head  of  this  list  of  Americans  was  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Frank- 
lin's reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man  who  had  turned  over  to  his  govern- 
ment his  entire  private  fortune  before  leaving  for  the  Court  of  France.  He 
said:  "All  the  hopes  of  places,  pensions  and  peerages  cannot  corrupt  a 
single  patriot." 

After  the  surrender  01  Cornwallis,  Franklin,  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
remained  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  until  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  concluded  and  signed,  and  then,  at  his  own  request,  was 
recalled.  As  an  evidence  of  his  popularity  at  the  French  Court  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France  presented  him  with  a  valuable  portrait  of  himself. 

Upon  his  return  he  served  as  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
position  which  corresponded  with  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  present 
day,  and  was  afterwards  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  United  States.    His  public  services  covered  a  period  of 
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forty  years.     He  retired  from  public  life  in  1788  and  died  at  Philadelphia, 
April  17,  1790, 

FAMOUS  LETTER  TO  PAINE. 

Franklin's  writings  and  letters  have  been  collected  and  published  in  many 
editions.  The  following  letter  to  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  sent  him  the 
manuscript  of  a  book,  is  characteristic  of  the  learned  doctor,  and  reveals 
the  religious  side  of  his  character: 

"1  have  read  your  manuscript  with  some  attention.  By  the  argument 
it  contains  against  a  particular  Providence,  though  you  allow  a  general 
Providence,  you  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  For  without  the 
belief  of  a  Providence  that  takes  cognizance  of  guards  and  guides,  and  many 
favor  particular  persons,  there  is  no  motive  to  worship  a  Deity,  to  fear  His 
displeasure,  or  to  pray  for  his  protection.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  your  principles,  though  you  seem  to  desire  it.  But  were  you  to 
succeed,  do  you  imagine  any  good  would  be  done  by  it?  You  yourself  may 
find  it  easy  to  live  a  virtuous  life  without  the  assistance  afforded  by  religion, 
you  having  a  clear  perception  of  the  advantages  of  virtue  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  vice  and  possessing  strength  of  resolution  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  resist  common  temptations.  But  think  how  great  a  portion  of  mankind 
consists  of  weak  and  ignorant  men  and  women,  and  of  inexperienced,  incon- 
siderate youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  religion  to 
restrain  them  from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue  and  to  retain  them  in  the 
practice  of  it  till  it  becomes  habitual,  which  is  the  great  point  for  its  security. 

"And  perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  her  originally;  that  is,  to  your  religious 
education,  for  the  habits  of  virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  yourself. 
You  might  easily  display  your  excellent  talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less 
hazardous  subject  and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most  distinguished 
authors.  For  among  us  it  is  not  necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a 
youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should  prove  his  manhood 
by  beating  his  mother. 

"I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger, 
but  to  burn  this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  another  person,  whereby  you  will 
save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mortification  by  the  enemies  it  may  raise  against 
you,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  regret  and  repentance.  If  men  are  so  wicked 
with  religion,  what  would  they  be  if  without  it? 

Franklin  is  buried  in  Christ  Church  burial  ground,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
lowly  monument  marks  the  spot. 
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'  CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    FRIGHTFUL    WILDERNESS     CAMPAIGN— TEN     THOU- 
SAND MEN  LOST  IN  THREE  HOURS— GRANT  NEVER 
LOST  A  BATTLE— ALWAYS  VICTORIOUS. 


4  4  /'"^  ENERAL,"  said  one  of  General  Grant's  stafif,  as  the  great  cam- 

\      T    paign  of  the  Wilderness,  in  1864,  was  about  to  open,  "if  your 

^"^^    army  is  defeated,  what  will  the  troops  do  for  provisions?" 

"If  this  army  is  defeated,"  was  General  Grant's  grim  reply,  "It  won't 
need  any  provisions." 

The  Wilderness  campaign  was  the  one  which  really  brought  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-65  to  a  close,  but  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  frightful. 

In  the  bloody  assault  at  Cold  Harbor,  begun  at  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  General  Grant's  army  lost  ten  thousand  men  in  three  hours. 

Casualties  so  awful  had  never  been  known  in  war  between  nations,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  foes  were  never,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  brought  face  to  face  before. 

The  Southerners  were  rare  fighters — good  American  blood  ran  in  their 
veins — and  they  had  in  front  of  them  a  commander  who  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  fail  in  anything  he  undertook. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  the  machine-gun  was 
given  its  first  trial. 

At  the  battle  of  St.  Privat  (the  French  call  it  Gravelotte)  the  Germans 
lost  eight  thousand  men  in  ten  minutes  while  charging  the  fortifications. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  1870,  the  Germans  lost  sixty 
thousand  men  and  nearly  one  thousand  ofBcers. 

GRANT  WAS  A  VERY  OBSTINATE  MAN. 

Grant's  principal  trait  was  stubbornness. 
This,  with  his  great  military  genius,  made  him  successful. 
He  never  lost  a  battle,  and  when  the  fight  was  going  against  his  army 
he  merely  gave  the  order  to  his  soldiers  to  stand  their  ground. 
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Said  a  leading  Confederate  general  after  the  Civil  War  was  over: 

"When  we  found  Grant  in  front  of  us  we  knew  we  had  a  bulldog  who 
would  never  let  loose." 

At  Shiloh,  when  the  Union  army  had  been  driven  back  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance and  defeat  seemed  probable,  one  of  Grant's  generals,  greatly  alarmed, 
cried  out.  "We're  beaten!" 

"It's  early  yet,"  responded  Grant  with  the  utmost  coolness. 

When  the  attack  was  in  progress  at  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  Federal  troops  were  climbing  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  face  of  a  fire  which  stretched  hundreds  upon  ground,  one  Union 
general,  standing  by  the  side  of  Grant,  declared,  "They'll  never  make  it!" 

"Oh,  give  'em  time,  General,  give  'em  time,"  Grant  replied,  not  even 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

The  men  took  their  time,  and  soon  had  possession  of  the  Confederate 
works,  driving  the  enemy  before  them. 

Grant  was  as  calm  when  under  fire  as  when  sitting  in  his  tent.  No  man 
spoken  of  in  history  had  more  control  over  himself. 

He  was  never  heard  to  use  a  profane  word,  and  never  raised  his  voice 
in  anger. 

He  gave  his  orders  in  an  ordinary  tone,  but  gave  them  so  clearly  that 
none  could  fail  to  understand  them. 

He  was  never  impatient,  never  anxious  or  worried  (so  far  as  those  around 
him  could  observe),  and  his  face  at  no  time  betrayed  his  thoughts. 

His  countenance  was  like  that  of  a  stone  statue. 

The  only  evidence  of  disapproval  he  was  ever  known  to  display  was  a 
lightning  flash  of  the  eye. 

General  Grant's  silence  was  not  the  result  of  a  disinclination  to  talk. 

When  occasion  arose  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his 
ideas,  but  during  the  Civil  War,  when  burdened  with  the  heaviest  of  respon- 
sibilities, he  was  too  preoccupied  to  devote  much  time  to  conversation. 

He  invariably  worked  out  his  own  plans  of  campaign,  and  did  not  care 
for  the  advice  or  suggestions  of  others. 

"I  never  held  a  council  of  war  in  my  life,"  he  said  after  the  war  had 
closed. 

Grant  not  only  directed  the  movements  of  armies,  corps  and  divisions, 
but  he  saw  to  the  details  as  well.  When  he  issued  an  order  it  was  only  after 
having  carefully  considered  the  situation. 

Above  all  things,  however,  was  the  stubbornness  of  the  man. 
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When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  he  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  do  anything  else. 

"Mr.  Grant  is  a  very  obstinate  man,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grant  to  some  ladies 
at  a  White  House  reception. 

She  rarely  spoke  of  him  other  than  as  "Mr.  Grant,"  and  never  referred 
to  him  as  "General  Grant"  except  when  it  was  a  matter  of  official  necessity. 

Apart  from  Grant,  Generals  W.  T.  Sherman  and  P.  H.  Sheridan  were 
considered  as  the  most  brilliant  commanders  on  the  Federal  side. 

Both  paid  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  "Old  Commander."  Sheridan 
was  always  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  Grant. 

"Sherman  and  I  would  get  together,"  Sheridan  said  one  day,  "and  map 
out  a  plan  of  campaign.  We  were  ready  to  fight  it,  and  win  it,  too,  on  the 
lines  laid  down. 

"Then  we  would  take  it  to  Grant. 

"He  would  look  it  over  carefully  and  make  a  few  changes,  which 
strengthened  and  simplified  it — made  it  better  than  ours  in  many  ways — and 
then  Sherman  and  myself  would  wonder  why  it  was  we  hadn't  thought  of 
those  things  in  the  first  place." 

GRANT  WAS  NOT  MUCH  OF  A  DEBATER. 

Praise,  blame,  honor,  censure,  applause,  criticism — none  of  these  had  the 
slightest  effect  upon  General  Grant. 

He  did  not  argue  with  those  who  failed  to  agree  with  him;  he  held  his 
tongue  and  went  straight  ahead. 

"I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,"  he  wrote  to 
General  Halleck,  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  Wilderness  campaign  in 
1864. 

He  was  losing  men  in  battle  at  the  rate  of  thousands  every  day,  and 
President  Lincoln  had  been  appealed  to  to  put  a  general  in  command  who 
had  more  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  President,  declared  Grant  was  nothing  but  "a 
butcher." 

Every  sort  of  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  Grant  removed. 

Grant  said  not  a  word,  although  he  knew  what  was  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Manv  generals  would  have  quit  fighting  and  hastened  to  the  National 
Capital  to  see  the  President. 
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Grant  was  not  that  kind  of  a  soldier.  His  place  was  in  the  field,  and  so 
he  remained  with  his  army. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  disturbed  by  all  this  clamor.  He  had  faith 
in  Grant,  and  refused  to  remove  him. 

His  confidence  in  Grant  was  such  that  he  sent  him  encouraging  letters 
and  telegrams,  although  he  well  knew  that  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
sent  was  not  in  need  of  them. 

"The  Confederate  forces  must  be  worn  away  by  attrition,"  Grant  had 
said  before  the  Wilderness  campaign  opened. 

"They  have  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave  to  get  men,  and  when  they 
lose  one  he  cannot  be  replaced." 

A  less  determined  man  than  Grant  would  have  been  discouraged  at  the 
fierce  nature  of  the  resistance  encountered. 

A  man  with  less  genius  and  farsightedness  would  not  have  had  the  situa- 
tion so  well  in  hand  nor  understood  it  so  thoroughly. 

None  saw  so  far  under  the  surface  as  Grant;  others  were  deceived  into 
believing  that  the  Confederacy  was  stronger  than  it  really  was,  and  capable 
of  holding  out  years  longer  than  it  did. 

Grant  had  not  been  deceived.  He  felt  that  the  life  of  the  Confederacy 
was  short,  and  that  when  the  Wilderness  campaign  was  fought  to  a  finish 
the  people  at  Washington  would  appreciate  what  had  been  done. 

Meantime,  he  took  no  one  into  his  confidence.  Even  President  Lincoln 
did  not  know  just  what  Grant's  plans  were,  but  he  was  willing  to  wait. 

Lincoln  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  was  nearing  its  end,  after  Grant 
had  hammered  it  awhile,  and  that  Grant  would  not  loosen  his  grip  until 
the  end. 

The  quiet,  silent,  stern  man  at  the  front  was  a  man  after  Lincoln's  own 
heart,  notwithstanding  that  the  President,  one  of  the  most  kindly  of  human 
beings,  regretted  the  bloodshed. 

Yet,  it  was  plain  to  him  that  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting  it  was 
necessary  to  use  harsh  measures  and  force  the  opposition  to  surrender; 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  must  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  merciful 
commander  was  he  who  fought  the  hardest  and  ended  the  war  the  soonest. 

So  Lincoln  let  Grant  alone. 

As  Grant  had  paid  Httle  or  no  attention  to  several  suggestions  sent  from 
the  War  Department,  there  was  reason  to  believe  he  did  not  wish  any  inter- 
ference or  advice. 

The  summer  of  1864  wore  away;  then  the  autumn  came  and  went;  win- 
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ter  arrived;  and  when  the  cold  weather  was  over  spring  put  in  its  appearance. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  the  second  month  of  that  spring  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  General  Grant,  and  the  war 
was  over. 

LINCOLN'S  "MEDAL"  LETTER  TO  GRANT. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  President  Lincoln  wrote  General 
Grant  in  transmitting  the  resolutions  of  Congress  and  the  gold  medal  voted 
him: 

Executive  Mansion,  March  7,  1865. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant : 

In  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  December 
16,  1863,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  and  presenting  to  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  copy  of  said  resolu- 
tions engrossed  on  parchment,  together  with  the  gold  medal,  therein  ordered 
and  directed. 

Please  accept  for  yourself  and  all  under  your  command  the  renewed 
expression  of  my  gratitude  for  your  and  their  arduous  and  well-performed 
public  service.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

(The  medal  cost  $6,000.) 

Grant  was,  in  the  sight  of  others,  the  only  man  in  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  not  overcome  with  joy,  and  yet  it  was  he  who  had  brought 
it  about. 

The  result  was  no  surprise  to  him.  It  was  simply  what  he  had  set  out 
to  accomplish.  He  had  seen  ahead,  when  others  merely  blinked  and  made 
blind  guesses;  while  others  were  talking  he  was  working. 

There  was  no  more  criticism  of  Grant  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
at  Appomattox. 

The  Confederate  soldiers  were  grateful  because  of  his  kindness  to  them, 
and  both  North  and  South  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  President  Lincoln's 
reply  to  the  demands  made  for  the  "Old  Commander's"  removal,  "Let  Grant 
alone." 

Grant  returned  to  the  North  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  adulation  and  hero-worship  he  was  ever  the  same  modest, 
simple,  plain  man. 

He  showed  his  greatness  in  maintaining  his  self-control,  and  his  true 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  was  made  manifest  by  his  immortal  appeal — 
"Let  us  have  peace." 
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An  Englishman  of  prominence  in  official  life  was  present  at  a  reception 
given  General  Grant  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  was  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  celebrated  soldier  was 
greeted,  as  well  as  Grant's  demeanor. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  life,"  he  declared. 

"I  have  been  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  victori- 
ous general,  the  commander  of  all  your  armies,  and  he  is  as  approachable 
as  the  most  ordinary  man. 

"Why,  in  England,  you  couldn't  get  within  pistol-shot  of  the  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  much  less  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  country,  to  be  sure." 

GRANT  NEVER  ON  PARADE. 

Grant  was  never  on  parade.  During  the  Civil  War  he  rarely  wore  a 
sword,  and  in  winter  he  preferred  the  overcoat  of  the  private  soldier  to  the 
elegantly  trimmed  garment  worn  by  the  members  of  his  stafT. 

He  was  so  retiring  and  shy  that,  unless  his  identity  was  known,  he  would 
never  attract  attention  in  a  crowd. 

While  the  Federals  were  cooped  up  in  Chattanooga — the  Confederates 
having  possession  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  both  being 
points  of  the  utmost  importance — Grant  was  sent  there  to  take  command 
and  stir  things  up. 

A  masterly  inactivity  had  prevailed  which  did  not  suit  the  President, 
and  he,  therefore,  called  upon  Grant,  who  had  demonstrated  his  ability 
in  the  way  of  keeping  his  opponents  busy. 

Grant  had  been  on  duty  in  the  West,  and  while  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Eastern  armies  had  heard  much  about  him,  none  had  seen  him. 

It  was  expected  he  would  make  his  entry  into  Chattanooga  in  a  formal 
and  imposing  way,  he  being  now  in  command  of  the  forces  in  and  around 
there,  and  all  were  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  winning  every  battle  he  fought. 

The  day  set  for  Grant's  arrival  came,  but  as  the  hours  passed  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

Great  disappointment  was  expressed,  and  some  officers  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Grant  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  "tackle  a  job"  upon  which 
so  much  depended. 

Toward  evening  anxiety  succeeded  impatience,  but  still  there  was  no 
Grant  in  evidence. 
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Finally,  upon  seeing  a  strange  staff  officer  riding  toward  headquarters, 
one  of  a  group  of  officers  ventured  an  inquiry. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  when  General  Grant  will  arrive?" 
With  a  look  of  astonishment  upon  his  face,  the  officer  replied : 
"General  Grant  is  here;  he  arrived  several  hours  ago,  sir!" 
"Would  you  kindly  tell  us  where  he  is?" 

"Certainly.  He's  standing  under  that  big  tree  there,  to  your  left." 
The  officers  looked  in  the  direction  designated,  and  there — alone,  dressed 
in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  a  soft  black  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  a 
shabby  blue  overcoat  covering  a  uniform  which  in  no  way  indicated  his 
rank,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  without  a  sword — stood  the  man  who  was 
soon  to  electrify  the  country  with  new  victories. 

LINCOLN'S  APOLOGY  TO  GRANT. 

"General  Grant  is  a  copious  worker  and  fighter,"  President  Lincoln 
wrote  to  General  Burnside  in  July,  1863,  "but  a  meagre  writer  or  teleg- 
rapher." 
.  Grant  never  wrote  a  report  until  the  battle  was  over. 

President  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Grant  on  July  13th,  1863, 
which  indicated  the  strength  of  the  hold  the  successful  fighter  had  upon  the 
man  in  the  White  House. 

It  ran  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met  personally. 

"I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  ines- 
timable service  you  have  done  the  country. 

"I  write  to  say  a  word  further. 

"When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  I  thought  you  should 
do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries 
with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below;  and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a 
general  hope,  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition, 
and  the  like,  could  succeed. 

"When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and  vicinity,  I 
thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks;  and  when 
you  turned  northward,  east  of  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake. 

"I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong." 

How  many  rulers  of  great  nations  would  have  made  such  an  honorable, 
open,  manly  confession  as  this? 


CHAPTER    XFI. 

GRANT  IN  YOUTH,  AT  WEST  POINT,  IN  MEXICO,  IN  PRIVATE 
LIFE— NEVER  WISHED  TO  BE  A  SOLDIER— GAL- 
LANTRY IN  ACTION— HIS  MODESTY. 


4  4  ''  j  "*  HAT  howitzer  is  doing  splendid  work,"  was  General  Worth's  com- 
I  ment  at  San  Cosme,  during  the  Mexican  War.  "Go  and  see  who 
is  serving  it." 

Lieutenant  Pemberton,  of  General  Worth's  staff,  soon  returned  to  his 
chief  with  the  report:     "Lieutenant  Grant,  sir,  of  the  Fourth  infantry." 

"Bring  him  here." 

Young  Grant  appeared  before  his  commander,  received  the  latter's 
thanks  and  went  back  to  his  howitzer. 

The  Lieutenant  Pemberton  sent  by  Worth  to  find  out  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  piece  was  afterwards  the  General  Pemberton  who  surrendered  Vicks- 
burg  to  General  Grant  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863.  The  Major  Lee,  an  aide 
on  the  staff  of  General  Winfield  Scott  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  who 
also  mentioned  the  howitzer  incident  and  commended  the  service  rendered 
by  it,  was  the  General  Robert  E.  Lee  who  surrendered  to  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865. 

After  the  capture  of  Chapultepec,  on  September  12th,  1847,  General 
Worth  moved  his  column  toward  San  Cosme  on  the  way  to  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

Near  San  Cosme  the  Americans  received  some  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  Grant — his  regiment  having  suffered — didn't 
like  it. 

Spying  a  church  close  to  the  town  Grant,  securing  a  mountain  howitzer 
and  a  few  men  to  work  it,  knocked  at  the  front  door  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

"I  want  to  take  this  gun  into  the  belfry,"  said  the  young  officer  to  the 
little  priest  who  answered  the  knock. 

"Ycu  can't  come  in,"  replied  the  small  priest,  with  much  politeness. 

"You  will  save  property  by  opening  the  door,"  explained  Grant;  "you 

358 
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will  save  yourself  being  made  a  prisoner,  and  besides,  I  intend  to  go  in, 
anyhow." 

This  settled  it.  The  holy  man  saw  the  young  officer  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with;  the  door  flew  open,  the  howitzer  was  carried  into  the  belfry,- 
put  together  and  opened  upon  the  enemy  within  the  city  walls. 

Its  shots  created  great  confusion  in  their  ranks;  General  Worth  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  San  Cosme  was  soon  in  his  hands. 

YOUNG  ULYSSES  GOES  TO  WEST  POINT. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  seventeen  years  old  when  sent  to  the  United 
States  MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point.    That  was  in  1839. 

He  had  no  ambition  to  be  a  soldier,  and  had  never  dreamed  of  becom- 
ing one. 

The  first  he  knew  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  make  a 
soldier  of  him  was  when  his  parent  remarked  one  day,  "Ulysses,  I  believe 
you  are  going  to  receive  the  appointment." 

"What  appointment?"  queried  Ulysses. 
'  "West  Point,"  replied  his  father. 

The  latter  was  not  a  man  of  many  words. 

"I  won't  go,"  returned  Ulysses. 

"Yes,  you  will,"  was  the  old  gentleman's  answer. 

Ulysses'  experience  with  the  head  of  the  family  had  been  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  instill  the  belief  that  what  Grant  senior. said  would  certainly 
come  to  pass,  so  the  youth  hied  him  to  West  Point,  without  delay,  as  soon 
as  his  appointment  came. 

Grant  was  an  American  from  "way  back."  Matthew  Grant  settled  in 
Massachusetts  in  1630,  and  Ulysses  was  of  the  eighth  generation  removed 
from  that  sturdy  New  Englander. 

Some  of  his  ancestors  fought  with  the  English  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  his  great-grandfather,  Noah,  and  the  latter's  brother,  Solomon, 
being  killed  in  battle  in  1756. 

His  grandfather  Noah  served  in  the  Continental  army  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  not  laying  down  his  trusty  musket  until  the  British  were 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  whipped. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Grants  that  they  never  quit  fighting  until 
hostilities  were  definitely  finished — which  meant  when  the  other  fellows 
were  thrashed. 

Grant's  father  was  a  leather  manufacturer  and  farmer,  and,  mindful  of  his 
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own  lack  of  education,  was  determined  his  children  should  learn  something. 

Being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  he  sent  the  boys  and  girls  to  the 
best  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  where 
Ulysses  was  born. 

In  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  written  a  year  before  his  death,  General 
Grant  admits  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  student,  and  probably  did  not  make 
progress  enough  to  compensate  for  the  outlay. 

Honesty — to  the  very  verge  of  the  extremes!  simplicity — was  one  of 
young  Grant's  leading  traits. 

He  was  too  honest  to  lie,  and  this  faculty  of  an  inability  to  deceive  was 
not  always  to  his  advantage  in  a  worldly  and  business  way. 

Ulysses  admired  a  colt  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  and  at  last  induced  his 
father  to  buy  it. 

"I'll  give  you  the  money,"  replied  the  father,  "but  don't  pay  more  than 
the  price  the  cash  represents." 

Ulysses  went  straightway  to  the  neighbor,  who  asked  $5  less  than  the 
amount  Ulysses  had  with  him,  but  the  boy  "jewed"  the  neighbor  up,  saying 
he  had  been  told  he  could  pay  all  the  money  he  had  for  the  colt. 

So  Ulysses  paid  $5  more  than  was  necessary,  but  he  felt  he  ought  to 
pay  the  outside  price.    Then  he  returned  home,  happy  and  triumphant. 

Young  Grant's  father  was  a  very  practical  man,  and  when  the  boy  was 
not  at  school  he  had  to  work. 

He  detested  the  leather  trade,  but  loved  horses,  so  his  father  let  him 
drive  teams  engaged  in  hauling  timber. 

Ulysses  also  followed  the  plough,  and  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  West 
Point  he  had  few  hours  of  idleness. 

Grant  had  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  pass  the 
West  Point  entrance  examination,  and  was,  therefore,  greatly  surprised 
when  he  went  through  the  ordeal  without  difficulty. 

A  military  career  had  no  charms  for  him;  he  did  not  expect  to  remain 
in  the  regular  army  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  being  graduated  from  the 
Academy. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  take  very  much  interest  in  his  military 
studies,  and  rarely  read  a  lesson  over  the  second  time  before  going  to  the 
classroom. 

A  good  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  he  spent  in  the  Academy  library 
reading  novels — so  he  says  in  his  "Memoirs." 
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CADET  GRANT'S  FEAT  IS  STILL  THE  RECORD. 

Cadet  Grant  stood  well  in  mathematics,  but  in  French  he  was  not  very 
bright. 

He  excelled  in  horsemanship,  and  there  is  now  at  West  Point  a  mark  in 
the  Riding  Hall  showing  the  height  of  a  flying  leap  or  jump  made  by  Cadet 
Grant's  horse — Cadet  Grant  being  on  its  back  at  the  time — and  the  feat  has 
never  been  equaled. 

Grant's  love  for  horses  was  a  passion,  and  he  never  saw  the  animal  of 
the  equine  class  he  could  not  ride  or  drive. 

Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott  made  a  visit  to  West  Point  one  day, 
and  Cadet  Grant  thought  him  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing  of  men. 

Scott  was,  physically,  a  very  big  man,  always  dressed  in  the  finest  uni- 
form procurable,  and  presented  an  appearance  calculated  to  fill  the  soul  of  a 
mere  cadet  with  awe. 

Somehow  or  other  Cadet  Grant  had  a  feeling,  or  presentiment,  that  one 
day  or  another  he  would  occupy  General  Scott's  place  on  review;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  (which  lapsed  when 
Scott  died)  was  revived  by  Congress  some  twenty  years  later  for  the  benefit 
of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Union  armies. 

Cadet  Grant's  idea,  while  in  West  Point,  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Academy  (provided  he  was 
graduated),  and  after  a  few  years  there  to  obtain  a  professorship  in  some 
college  or  university. 

He  had  no  desire  to  become  the  leader  of  mighty  armies;  he  thought 
the  great  Napoleon  one  of  the  most  despicable  figures  in  history,  notwith- 
standing his  genius;  he  did  not  believe  in  war,  save  as  a  necessity,  and  was 
not  eager  for  conquests  on  blood-stained  battlefields. 

GRANT  DID  NOT  CARE  TO  SEE  SOLDIERS. 

In  after  years,  when  Grant,  after  serving  eight  years  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  private  citizen,  traveling  around  the  world,  the  guest 
of  monarchs  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  honors  nations  could  bestow,  he 
startled  Prince  Bismarck,  then  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  with  the 
quiet  observation,  "I  don't  care  much  to  see  troops  on  review." 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  had  ordered  out  several  thousand  men  for 
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review  on  the  Tempelhof  Field,  at  Berlin,  as  a  compliment  to  General  Grant, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  had  so  notified  him. 

General  Grant  was  present  at  the  review,  but  he  was  not  much  interested. 

When  Grant  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Chancellor,  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  to  return  Prince  Bismarck's  call,  it  was  supposed,  and  naturally,  too, 
that  the  American  hero  would  come  in  state. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  sentries  at  the  main  entrance  saw  a  rather 
small  man  approach,  but  as  he  was  not  in  uniform  they  paid  no  attention 
to  him  until  he  turned  to  go  into  the  courtyard. 

Throwing  his  half-smoked  cigar  away,  the  quiet,  small  man  walked 
toward  the  Palace  of  the  Chancellor  as  if  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  and  the 
astonished  sentries,  with  an  intuition  which  told  them  this  was  no  ordinary 
visitor,  presented  arms  with  as  much  precision  and  formality  as  though  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  their  Emperor. 

At  the  great  door  of  the  Chancellerie  Generzd  Grant  was  met  by  officers 
in  splendid  uniforms  and  functionaries  in  magnificent  array,  but  the  Ameri- 
can said  nothing. 

These  officials  knew  this  was  the  hour  set  for  General  Grant's  visit  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  the  name  "General  Grant"  was  -passed  along 
the  corridors  and  up  the  staircase  as  the  "Old  Commander"  walked  toward 
Prince  Bismarck's  apartments. 

Sentinels,  officers,  officials,  employes  and  all  others  saluted;  Prince  Bis- 
marck met  General  Grant  at  the  door  of  his  outer  office,  shook  hands  with 
him,  ushered  him  in  and  paid  him  every  attention — and  all  this  time  Grant 
had  not  spoken  a  word. 

THEY  DID  NOT  "HAZE"  HIM  AT  WEST  POINT. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that  Cadet  Grant  was  ever  "hazed"  while  at 
West  Point.  This  cowardly  and  cruel  practice  was  in  vogue  there  during 
his  stay,  but  Grant  was  not  one  of  its  victims. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  square-shouldered,  and  firmly  built;  had  a 
clear  eye,  good  nose  and  a  jaw  which  did  not  fail  to  suggest  the  resolution 
and  pluck  of  its  possessor. 

Cadet  Grant  was  in  good  health,  too,  and  the  fact  was  noted  that  while 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  quarrels  he  was  never  known  to  go  around 
the  block  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  niceting  any  fellow-student — no  matter 
what  his  size. 

Cadet  Grant  was  graduated  at  tlic  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  it  must 
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be  said  his  standing  in  his  class  was  not  high.  He  would  have  been  nearer 
the  head  had  the  class  been  turned  the  other  end  foremost. 

His  great  antagonist  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  two  decades  later — 
General  Robert  E.  Lee — was  second  in  his  class  when  graduated. 

So  far  as  general  conduct  was  concerned,  Cadet  Grant  was  well  up  to  the 
front;  in  mathematics  he  excelled;  in  other  branches  of  study  he  received 
indifferent  marks. 

General  Lee,  in  the  four  years  he  was  a  cadet,  received  not  one  demerit 
mark. 

For  the  purpose  of  military  exercises  the  cadets  at  West  Point  are 
divided  into  four  companies,  which  are  officered  from  the  cadet  corps.  The 
superintendent  and  commandant  of  the  Academy  select  these  officers  for 
their  military  bearing  and  qualifications. 

Cadet  Grant  was  made  a  sergeant  once,  but  he  was  among  the  lowest  in 
the  list,  and  never  rose  to  a  higher  rank. 

Hence  it  was  not  strange  that  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  that  he  was 
not  thought  of  as  one  who  would,  at  some  future  period,  command  the 
largest  armies  in  the  world  and  take  his  place  among  the  mightiest  military 
leaders  in  history. 

Being  a  horse-lover.  Cadet  Grant  was  anxious  to  be  assigned  to  a  cavalry 
regiment,  but  there  being  no  vacancies  in  that  arm  he  was  appointed  a 
second  Heutenant  in  the  Fourth  infantry. 

He  reported  for  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1843,  ^^"^  thus,  when  twenty-one  years,  five  months  and  three 
days  old,  entered  upon  the  career  which  was  to  gain  him  imperishable 
renown. 

WHY  GRANT  DISLIKED  A  UNIFORM. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Cincinnati,  just  before  Grant  joined  his 
regiment,  was  responsible  for  his  future  distaste  for  wearing  a  uniform. 

When  in  command  of  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War,  and  when 
General  of  the  Army  afterwards,  he  never  assumed  full  dress  unless  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to.  Grant  was  riding  through  a  street  in  the 
Queen  City,  not  averse  to  showing  off  his  horsemanship  and  fine  clothes, 
when  a  dirty  little  gutter-snipe  shouted,  "Soldier!  Soldier!  will  you  work? 
No,  Sir-ree !    I'll  sell  my  shirt  first !" 

Lieutenant  Grant  had  not  been  on  duty  a  year  at  Jefferson  Barracks 
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when  his  regiment  was  ordered  South,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Mexico 
having  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  certainty,  but  before  his  departure  the 
young  officer  made  known  to  Miss  JuHa  Dent,  sister  of  a  West  Point  class- 
mate, his  feehngs  regarding  her. 

She  became  Mrs.  Grant  in  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Grant's  gallantry  in  action  and  the  casualties  among  his  superior  officers 
secured  his  promotion  to  a  first  lievitenancy.  He  participated  in  all  the 
engagements  possible  for  a  man  to  be  in,  and  saw  some  sharp  fighting. 

His  Mexican  experience  was  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  later  years, 
for  he  was  brought  into  contact  and  had  an  opportunity  to  study  several 
of  those  officers  against  whom  he  afterwards  fought — Lee,  Beauregard, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Pemberton,  Buckner  and 
others — nearly  all  of  whom  surrendered  to  him  before  the  Civil  War  was 
over. 

Grant  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  in  1852,  after  serving  at  various 
Eastern  posts.  Li  1853,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  he 
was  made  a  captain,  and  in  1854  resigned  from  the  army,  finding  it  an  impos- 
sibility to  support  his  family  upon  his  pay. 

He  was  then  thirty-two  years  old.  Mrs.  Grant  had  a  farm  near  St.  Louis, 
and  the  future  President  "worked"  it  until  1858.  He  afterwards  established 
a  real  estate  agency  in  St.  Louis,  but  as  it  was  not  profitable  he  gave  it  up. 

In  i860  he  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
leather  store,  which  was  managed  by  his  two  brothers. 

This  was  the  business  Grant  cordially  detested,  according  to  his  own 
confession. 

He  did  not  remain  in  it  long.  In  the  early  part  of  1861  he  took  up  his 
old  trade  of  soldiering,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  leather  store  for  all 
time. 


CHAPTER    XVII, 

GRANT     GIVEN     A     REGIMENT— HIS     FIRST     BATTLE— VIC- 
.  TORIES  AT  DONELSON,   SHILOH,   VICKSBURG,   MIS- 
SIONARY RIDGE  AND  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


4  4  IV  T  ATIONS,  like  individuals,  are  punished  for  their  transgressions," 

I  \j    wrote  General  Grant  some  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

This  w^-S  in  reference  to  the  Rebellion,  which,  he  maintained, 
was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  latter  a  "most  unholy" 
piece  of  business  to  his  mind. 

"We  got  our  punishment  in  the  most  sanguinary  and  expensive  war  of 
modern  times,"  he  also  wrote.  This  expression  was  prefaced  by  the  declara- 
tion first  quoted. 

Grant  was  of  the  opinion — he  tells  this  in  the  written  history  of  his  life — 
that  Seward  was  right  when  he  said  "the  war  will  be  over  in  ninety  days," 
and  he  did  not  abandon  the  idea  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  Confederacy  was  not  to  be  easily 
crushed.  The  men  of  the  South  were  undoubtedly  in  grim  earnest.  They 
had  capable  leaders,  could  muster  more  than  a  million  troops,  were  fighters 
by  nature,  breeding  and  education,  and  had  resources  sufficient  to  carry 
on  hostilities  for  years. 

Grant  up  to  his  death  stubbornly  maintained  that,  after  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  there  would  have  been  no  more  fighting  in  the  West  had  the 
troops  in  that  region  been  placed  under  the  command  of  a  man  with  military 
sense  enough  to  vigorously  follow  up  that  victory. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops  Grant  hurried  to 
Springfield,  the  Illinois  State  Capital,  and  offered  his  services  to  Governor 
Yates. 

He  assisted  in  organizing  and  sending  regiments  away,  and  also  wrote 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  at  Washington.  In  this  letter  he  said : 
"In  view  of  my  age  and  length  of  service,  I  feel  myself  competent  to  com- 
mand a  regiment,  if  the  President,  in  his  judgment,  should  see  fit  to  intrust 
one  to  me." 

865 
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Competent  to  command  a  regiment!  Grant  was  surely  modest,  unless, 
in  his  simpHcity,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  power  within  him. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  letter,  but  shortly  afterwards  Grant  was 
given  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois,  a  rather  unruly  regiment. 
The  men  ignored  discipline,  and  treated  tactics  ^Yith  contempt. 

The  commanding  officer  displaced  by  Grant  had  been  "a  good  fellow," 
and  was  not  at  all  disturbed  when  the  soldiers  were  turbulent. 

Grant  was  laughed  at  by  the  men  when  they  first  saw  him.  They  figured 
it  out  that  he  was  "easy."  His  blouse  was  of  the  same  material  and  cut  as 
those  of  the  privates.  He  wore  no  s^Yord,  did  not  swagger,  put  on  no  airs, 
nor  did  he  "swell"  around. 

He  was  no  orator,  for  he  gave  his  orders  as  though  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice. 

Colonel  Grant  did  nothing  m  a  violent  way.  He  merely  kept  his  regi- 
ment guessing. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  march  his  men  a  few  miles  in  order  to 
loosen  up  their  joints,  and  when  a  soldier  was  refractory  the  colonel  admin- 
istered a  little  of  the  punishment  suggested  by  the  Articles  of  War. 

One  surprise  succeeded  another.  It  was  discovered  that  Grant  had  an 
eye  few  cared  to  look  into. 

When  he  glanced  at  a  man  the  latter  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of 
embarrassment. 

GRANT  MAKES  HIS  FIRST  SPEECH. 

One  day  Grant  was  asked  to  permit  Congressman  John  A.  Logan  and 
John  A.  McClernand  (both  were  afterwards  generals  in  the  Union  army), 
to  address  the  regiment.  Colonel  Grant  did  not  believe  in  speechmaking, 
but  he  granted  the  request.  Logan  and  McClernand  were  fine  talkers,  and 
the  men  were  enthusiastic. 

After  these  orators  had  finished  loud  calls  were  heard  for  Colonel  Grant. 
The  men  w-anted  a  speech  from  their  commander.  Grant  stepped  forward 
in  a  hesitating  way,  looked  at  the  regiment  a  moment  and  then  said,  sternly, 
"Men,  go  to  your  quarters  !" 

that  was  the  first  speech  Grant  ever  made,  but  it  carried  conviction  with 
it.    The  regiment  never  asked  him  to  address  them  again. 

Grant  was  ordered  to  take  his  regiment  to  a  little  town  called  Florida 
to  attack  a  regiment  of  Confederates  camped  near  the  place.  It  was  com- 
manded by  one  Colonel  Harris. 
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In  his  "Memoirs"  Grant  tells  how  his  heart  jumped  into  his  throat  as 
he  approached  the  Confederate  camp.  He  wished  himself  well  out  of  the 
whole  business  and  safely  back  at  home — but  he  kept  right  on. 

Much  to  his  relief  Harris  had  fallen  back,  and  Grant's  heart  returned 
to  its  proper  place.  Grant  found  that  the  enemy  was  more  afraid  than  he, 
and  after  that  he  never  experienced  the  slightest  trepidation  in  the  presence 
of  a  foe. 

Pretty  soon  Grant  was  treated  to  another  surprise.  He  happened  to  pick 
up  a  St.  Louis  paper,  and  in  the  dispatches  saw  that  he  had  been  appointed 
a  brigadier-general.  To  his  astonishment  .the  Senate  had  confirmed  the 
appointment. 

Grant's  first  act  was  to  select  a  young  lawyer  of  Galena — John  A.  Raw- 
lins— as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  his  staff.  Rawlins  remained  with 
Grant  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  he  died  he  was  Chief-of-Staff  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  an  office  created  for  him  by  Act  of  Congress. 

HIS  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Grant's  first  battle  in  the  Civil  War  was  at  Belmont,  and  he  fought  it 
without  orders  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  had  observed  the  impatience  of 
his  men  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Confederates,  and  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops  attacked  a  force  of  seven  thousand,  beat  them  off  and 
saved  Colonel  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  with  his  three  thousand  men,  from 
capture. 

Upon  this  occasion,  as  many  times  afterwards,  Grant  acted  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who,  not 
understanding  the  sitviation,  pronounced  Belmont  an  unnecessary  shedding 
of  blood. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  war  Grant  came  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  South  in  assigning  its  professional  soldiers  to  important 
commands — officers  educated  and  trained  at  West  Point — while  the  North, 
for  many  months  after  the  war  began,  kept  most  of  its  regular  officers  with 
their  old  commands,  and  refrained  from  advancing  them  in  rank. 

The  South  had  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  officers  educated  by  the 
Nation  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  these  were  pushed  to  the  front  at 
once.  In  the  Federal  army  divisions  were  frequently  led  by  men  of  no 
military  training  whatever,  regular  officers  being  subordinate  to  them. 

Grant  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  disband  the 
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regular  army  and  thus  give  the  trained  ofificers  an  opportunity  to  accept 
large  volunteer  commands. 

This  idea  was  not  received  with  favor  at  first,  but  later  on,  when  the 
volunteer  generals  had  displayed  their  incompetency  and  unfitness,  they 
were  relieved  by  officers  who  had  made  the  art  of  war  their  profession,  and 
knew  something  of  scientific  methods  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities. 

GRANT  AT  DONELSON,  SHILOH  AND  VICKSBURG. 

A  man  was  needed  to  reduce  Fort  Donelson,  the  gate  to  Nashville,  and 
Grant  was  chosen.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  previous  censure  was 
forgotten. 

Grant  had  the  pleasure  of  meetin-g  General  Buckner,  an  old  West  Point 
classmate,  at  Fort  Donelson;  and  he  made  Buckner  famous  for  all  time  as 
the  recipient  of  the  note  which  notified  him  of  the  only  terms  the  victor 
would  accept. 

General  Buckner  wrote  to  Grant  asking  what  conditions  would  be 
imposed  should  he  surrender  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  terms. 

Grant's  reply  was: 

"My  terms  are  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender. 

"I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

Buckner  declared  Grant  was  no  gentleman,  but  the  latter  took  Donelson 
— Buckner  included — all  the  same. 

Grant  was  promptly  made  a  major-general,  and  then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  another  old  friend — Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Grant  had  served  with  Johnston  in  Mexico. 

They  met  at  Shiloh  in  April,  1862;  Johnston  was  killed  and  his  army 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  men. 

The  first  day  of  the  fight  Grant  had  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  on 
the  battle  line,  and  the  enemy  over  forty  thousand;  the  second  day  Grant 
was  re-enforced  by  twenty  thousand  men  under  Buell,  but  did  not  use  them 
all. 

Grant's  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  less  than  those  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

Grant  may  have  been  beaten  in  the  first  day's  fight,  but  he  didn't  know 
it.  He  was  an  "exceedingly  obstinate"  man,  but  this  not  being  known  to 
the  Confederates,  they  thought  they  would  soon  have  him  on  the  run. 

But  Grant  was  no  sprinter — in  the  way  of  showing  his  back  to  the 
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enemy,  but  he  could  put  up  a  good  race  when  he  was  after  the  other 
fellow. 

Grant  then  proceeded  Corinthward  and  fought  a  battle  there,  first  engag- 
ing the  Confederates  at  luka. 

He  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  result  at  the  latter  place,  but  he 
administered  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Southern  cause  at  Corinth. 

Then  he  suggested  to  the  military  authorities  at  Washington  that  he  be 
ordered  to  make  a  friendly  call  upon  his  old  acquaintance,  Pemberton,  the 
general  commanding  the  Confederate  troops  at  Vicksburg. 

Pemberton,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  the  officer  sent  by  General 
Worth  to  find  out  who  was  doing  such  good  service  with  that  little  moun- 
tain howitzer  in  the  church  belfry  at  San  Cosme  during  the  Mexican  War. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  that  howitzer  was  Lieutenant  Grant,  Fourth 
infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

After  Vicksburg  had  given  up  the  ghost  as  a  Confederate  stronghold, 
General  Pemberton  having  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  Silent 
Man  was  ordered  to  Chattanooga  to  take  charge  of  things. 

•  General  Rosecrans  had  been  badly  beaten  by  General  Bragg  at  Chick- 
amauga,  the  battle  being  fought  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  The 
Union  general  lost  about  sixteen  thousand  men  and  a  lot  of  artillery. 

Not  content  with  this,  Bragg  proceeded  to  coop  him  up  in  Chattanooga. 
Bragg  then  took  possession  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain 
and  sat  down  to  wait. 

The  Federal  troops  had  little  to  eat,  their  shoes  were  worn  out  and  their 
uniforms  in  tatters;  the  Confederates  commanded  all  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  supplies  were  hard  to  get. 

In  fact,  the  Union  soldiers  were  livmg  on  half  rations  of  hard  bread  and 
"beef  dried  on  the  hoof,"  as  the  Yankees  put  it. 

GRANT  GIVES  BRAGG  A  BIG  SURPRISE. 

Retreat  would  have  been  disastrous.  The  situation  was  so  critical  that 
only  a  man  of  genius  could  extricate  the  Union  forces  from  their  dilemma. 

That  was  why  Lincoln  sent  Grant  to  Chattanooga.  He  was  just  the 
one  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  Confederates  looked  upon  the  Federals  in  Chattanooga  as  virtually 
prisoners  of  war— so  sure  were  they  of  finally  bagging  them. 

Grant,  however,  enjoyed  the  labor  of  solving  difficult  problems.  He  had 
cracked  hard  nuts  before,  and  his  teeth  were  in  prime  condition. 
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He  looked  at  the  Confederate  entrenchments — extending  from  Missiorl- 
ary  Ridge  (about  eight  hundred  feet  to  the  top),  across  Chattanooga  Valley 
to  Lookout  Mountain  (over  two  thousand  feet  high) — and  concluded  to 
drive  the  self-satisfied  Southerners  out  of  them. 

The  sides  of  Lookout  Mountain  were  almost  perpendicular,  but  Grant 
was  fully  posted  as  to  the  climbing  and  acrobatic  abilities  of  the  men  under 
him. 

Missionary  Ridge  was  strongly  fortified.  There  was  a  line  of  entrench- 
ments at  its  base,  and  numerous  spurs  of  riflepits  up  the  front;  Lookout 
was  bristling  with  heavy  guns,  as  was  also  Raccoon  Mountain,  near  it. 

All  approaches  were  commanded  by  the  Confederates,  who  were  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  latter  was — and  no  one  attempted  to  debate  the  negative  side  of  the 
question — in  the  worst  sort  of  a  pickle. 

Five  days  after  Grant's  arrival  clothing  and  food  were  brought  in,  and 
the  heretofore  listless  men  plucked  up  heart;  ammunition  was  also  supplied, 
and  cheerfulness  reigned. 

There  was  to  be  some  fighting,  and  the  new  general  in  command  was 
to  direct  it. 

"Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  was  to  not  only  keep  the  artillery  it  had  but  recover  the 
guns  lost  at  Chickamauga. 

The  men  liked  Grant.  When  he  came  across  the  camp  of  a  picket  guard 
and  heard  the  call,  "Turn  out  the  guard  for  the  Commanding  General,"  he 
would  quietly  say,  "Never  mind  the  guard." 

He  didn't  want  the  men  to  waste  their  time  in  idle  ceremony  when 
they  were  so  soon  to  be  called  to  serious  work. 

He  detested  all  useless  forms  when  there  were  other  things  more  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  Northerners  and  Southerners  on  the  picket  lines  became  very 
friendly.  These  lines  were  separated  only  by  Chattanooga  Creek,  a  narrow 
stream,  but  the  pickets  never  fired  upon  each  other. 

One  day,  as  Grant  approached  one  of  the  Union  picket  guard  camps,  the 
call  was  made  to  turn  out  for  him.  The  Confederate  sentinel,  across  the 
creek,  also  called  out,  "Turn  out  the  guard  for  the  Commanding  General — 
General  Grant." 

The  Confederates  on  the  picket  line  at  once  came  to  attention,  faced 
Grant,  and  saluted  him. 
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Grant  returned  the  salute,  but  he  was  easier  in  mind  when  out  of  range 
of  the  Confederate  rifles. 

BRAGG  NEVER  SENT  HIS  REPORT. 

General  Bragg  had  telegraphed  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  at  Richmond,  that  Chattanooga  would  soon 
fall,  as  the  garrison  had  "neither  food  nor  forage."  He  further  said  that 
when  the  town  was  evacuated  he  proposed  to  destroy  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  he  wanted  full  particulars  of  Bragg's  victory  when 
it  came  off,  sent  by  telegraph;  and  Bragg  made  answer  that  he  would  follow 
instructions. 

But  the  victory  didn't  come  off.  The  Federals  went  up  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  Lookout  like  squirrels  and  drove  the  astounded  Confederates 
before  them  into  the  adjoining  country;  they  galloped  to  the  top  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge  regardless  of  the  storm  of  lead  which  beat  upon  them. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Chattanooga  was  as  free  as  could  be;  the  Confeder- 
ates- got  out  of  the  vicinity  with  alacrity,  and  Bragg  never  sent  Mr.  Davis 
the  details  and  particulars. 

Grant  said  nothing,  maintaining  his  usual  boisterous  silence. 


CHAPTER    XrilL 

GRANT    AND    LEE— SHERMAN'S    MARCH— RICHMOND    AND 

APPOMATTOX— THE  WILDERNESS— GRANT  MADE 

PRESIDENT— SICKNESS    AND    DEATH. 


4  4  "\  T    7  ELL,  Grant  has  never  met  'Bobby'  Lee  yet,"  was  what  mem- 

\/\/     bers  of  Grant's  staff  often  heard  from  Eastern  officers,  who 

knew  Httle  about  the  silent  man  who  had  foiight  his  way  from 

Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Chattanooga,  carrying  everything  before  him  and 

inflicting  defeat  upon  the  enemy  everywhere. 

Grant  finally  met  Lee,  and  the  result  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Grant's  definition  of  the  art  of  war  was  easy  of  comprehension,  but  it 
took  a  strong  man  to  live  up  to  it.    Writing  to  a  friend  in  1863,  he  said : 

"The  art  of  war  is  simple  enough. 

"Find  out  where  your  enemy  is. 

"Get  at  him  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"Strike  at  him  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  as  often  as  you  can,  and  keep 
moving  on." 

These  were  the  tactics  he  used  against  Lee. 

Grant  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-General  on  March  9th,  1864,  and  at 
once  assumed  command  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

He  was,  personally,  practically  unknown  to  the  officers  and  men  of- the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  other  organizations  who  had  operated  only  in 
the  East,  but  these  gentlemen  incHned  to  the  belief  there  was  something 
in  the  man  who  had  accomplished  so  much  and  was  a  total  stranger  to 
defeat. 

They  were  not  exactly  pleased  at  having  a  Westerner  put  over  them, 
but  Grant  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  issued  his  orders  with  as  much  calm- 
ness as  though  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  refined  manners  of  the  East 
all  his  life. 

President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  liked  Grant's  habit  of 
winning  battles,  destroying  opposing  forces  and  capturing  cities.  His 
bothersome  way  of  annoying  the  enemy  suited  them,  and  they  were  filled 
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with  a  desire  to  have  him  try  his  hand  in  the  neighborhood  where  Lee 
was  operating. 

The  truth  was,  the  President  was  very  weary  of  receiving  reports  from 
those  Union  generals  down  Richmond-way  who  were  more  addicted  to  tlie 
formulation  of  elaborate  plans  of  campaign  than  of  giving  the  Confederates 
sound  drubbings. 

GRANT  KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS. 

Grant  was  not — as  charged  by  many — a  callous,  cold,  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
man.  It  being  his  business  to  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion,  he  concluded 
that  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  was  to  destroy  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

War  at  best  is  brutal  and  inhuman,  but  Grant  wasn't  in  the  humor  to 
concoct  essays  upon  the  beauties  and  desirability  of  peace.  He  told  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  that  if  he  was  expected  to  carry  out  the  orders  given  him  he 
must  be  let  alone.     He  was  let  alone,  to  do  things  in  his  own  way. 

When  the  great  movement  of  the  early  part  of  1864  was  begun.  Grant's 
plan  was  to  crush  Lee,  take  Richmond,  devastate  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  thus  deprive  the  Confederates  of  one  great  source  of  supplies,  and  wipe 
out  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Southwest. 

Sherman  was-^ent  into  the  Shenandoah. 

When  he  came  out  he  said  that  a  crow  flying  from  one  end  of  the  valley 
to  the  other  would  have  to  "take  his  provisions  with  him." 

Sherman  was  assigned  the  task  of  capturing  Atlanta,  overthrowing 
Johnston  and  ridding  the  country  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  seashore.  He 
did  the  work  thoroughly. 

Grant  attended  to  Lee  and  Richmond,  but  the  Confederates  resisted 
stubbornly,  fighting  behind  entrenchments  raised  at  every  point  of  vantage. 

As  Lee  had  to  be  crushed,  the  Union  casualties  were  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. 

Grant  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  three  weeks  in  the  Wilderness,  bat- 
tles being  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

For  every  man  Grant  lost  there  were  two  to  take  his  place;  Lee  had  no 
hope  of  re-enforcements. 

Day  by  day  the  iron  ring  was  drawn  closer  about  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federacy; they  were  allowed  no  rest;  they  were  compelled  to  fight  night 
and  day. 
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Grant  pressed  every  advantage  with  merciless  severity,  and  Richmond 
fell;  and  one  by  one  the  leading  cities  in  the  South  were  surrendered. 

Lee  finally  realized  the  folly  of  further  resistance,  and  on  that  momentus 
beautiful  April  morning  he  handed  his  army  over  to  the  taciturn  soldier  com- 
manding the  Armies  of  the  United' States. 

GRANT  IS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

Three  years  later  a  grateful  people  elevated  the  "Old  Commander"  to 
the  highest  office  within  their  gift.  He  occupied  the  White  House  eight 
years  and  then  retired  to  private  life. 

In  1877  Grant  began  a  tour  of  the  world,  which  continued  more  than 
two  years. 

It  is  said  that  during  that  time  more  people  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
victorious  Republican  General  than  that  of  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

His  progress  through  the  various  countries  of  the  world  was  one  con- 
tinued triumph. 

It  was  not  as  a  warrior,  nor  as  a  statesman,  nor  former  ruler  of  a  great 
nation,  but  as  a  typical  representative  of  a  Republic  which  stood  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Grant  was  the  embodiment  of  advanced  ideas;  in  him  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  saw  a  product  of  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced 
civilization. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people;  sprung  from  the  people,  who,  after  all  pos- 
sible honors  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  remained  the  same — simple,  unaf- 
fected, modest  and  unpretentious. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  people  lavished  tokens  of  affection  upon  him  without 
stint;  they  had  not  forgotten  his  great  services,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
utmost  the  fact  that  he  retained  the  first  place  in  their  hearts. 

PASSING  OF  THE  "OLD  COMMANDER." 

Then  came  the  tragical  and  pathetic  period  of  his  career. 

Stricken  by  a  painful,  malignant  and  incurable  malady,  he  bore  his  suf- 
ferings with  the  same  stoicism  he  had  exhibited  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  the  disease  being  so 
deep  rooted  as  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  whole  country  was  filled  with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  passing 
of  their  hero. 
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The  South  sent  frequent  messages  of  inquiry  and  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  the  man  who  had  been  so  magnanimous  in  victory,  and  had,  after  the 
fighting  was  over,  said,  "Let  us  have  peace." 

Confederate  veterans  visited  him  as  he  lay  dying,  and  he  was  grateful 
for  their  coming.  At  his  request  some  of  them  were  pall-bearers  at  the 
funeral. 

No  murmurs  ever  escaped  Grant's  lips;  he  made  no  complaints;  and 
when,  at  last,  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  that  small  cottage  on  Mount 
McGregor,  after  months  of  agony,  he  yielded  up  his  life,  the  nation  mourned 
the  loss  of  its  greatest  military  genius. 

Down  from  the  unpretentious  house  in  the  mountains  the  sorrowing- 
people  bore  his  body,  and  at  the  close  of  a  magnificent  pageant — the  last 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  his  fellow-citizens  could  pay — he  was  laid  at  rest 
in  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

A  fitting  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected,  beneath  the  marble 
dome  of  which  the  "Old  Commander"  lies  in  an  enduring  sleep. 

In  the  words  of  the  little  maiden — her  father  a  soldier,  who  had  yielded 
up  his  Hfe  that  the  Union  might  not  be  dissolved — "God  bless  our  Grant." 

FOREIGNERS    CANNOT    UNDERSTAND. 

There  is  one  thing  the  people  of  foreign  countries  cannot  understand. 
That  is,  how  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  republic,  where  the  real 
power  of  government  rests  with  the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  can  be  possessed 
of  greater  authority  than  any  other  ruler  on  earth. ' 

Although  a  soldier,  and  accustomed  to  having  his  orders  obeyed  instantly 
and  without  question,  General  Grant,  when  President,  refrained  from  exer- 
cising, as  often  as  possible,  the  power  and  authority  vested  ijn  him.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  he  was  compelled,  in  order  that  peace  might  be 
preserved  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  to  use  this  autocratic  authority. 

In  one  instance — in  1876 — when  President  Grant  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  attendance  upon  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  report  was  made  to  him 
that  the  situation  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  was  extremely  critical,  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  being  necessary  to  nip  a  probable  battle 
between  the  two  political  factions,  both  of  which  were  determined  to  obtain 
control  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

President  Grant  read  the  report,  said  nothing  (as  was  his  wont),  and 
then,  upon  a  small  piece  of  paper,  wrote  out  an  order  for  the  immediate 
transfer  of  several  thousand  regulars  to  the  capital  city  of  the  State  in  which 
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the  outbreak  was  anticipated.  Grant  was  entirely  unmoved,  and,  to  the  eye 
of  the  average  man,  was  as  unconcerned  as  though  he  had  written  a  message 
upon  the  most  unimportant  of  topics. 

A  German  officer,  high  in  rank,  who  was  in  the  United  States  on  a  tour 
of  the  world,  exclaimed,  "Wonderful!  President  Grant  has  transacted  most 
serious  business,  and  it  will  be  attended  to;  he  has  ordered  the  movement 
of  many  thousands  of  troops  without  consulting  anyone;  in  short,  he  has 
done  what  no  ruler  on  earth — not  even  the  Emperors  of  Germany  or  Russia, 
or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — would  have  thought  of  doing  without  consultation 
with  his  State  advisers.  Your  President  has  more  individual  power  than 
any  sovereign  who  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  yet  this  is  a  republic,  where  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  in  Congress,  are  supposed  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  country." 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  then  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  having  elected  their  officers  of  administration, 
gave  them  their  fullest  confidence.  Should  that  confidence  be  abused, 
however,  the  offending  official — even  the  President  of  the  Republic — would 
probably  be  impeached,  and,  after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  removed  from 
office. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
voted  $50,000,000  to  President  McKinley  to  be  used  by  him  as  he  saw  fit, 
a  mark  of  confidence  no  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  bestowed  upon 
its  ruler.  President  McKinley  sent  nearly  twenty  thousand  soldiers  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  anyone,  and  despatched 
almost  seventy-five  thousand  troops  to  the  Philippines  without  being  directed 
or  advised. 

President  Lincoln,  being,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  practically  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War  until  General  Grant  was 
made  Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  the  Northern  forces;  after  that, 
he  let  Grant  manage  things,  because,  as  he  put  it,  "Grant  knows  his  business 
better  than  I  do." 


JOHN  MARSHALL. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

A  MINUTE-MAN  OF  1776  WHOSE  MOTTO  WAS,  "LIBERTY  OR 
DEATH"— THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    GREAT    BRIDGE- 
MARSHALL    AT    VALLEY    FORGE— THE   MAN 
WITH  ONLY  ONE  SHIRT— MARSHALL 
AS  A  TRAMP— HOW  HE  LOST 
A    BIG    FEE. 


4  4  ''  I  ^  HE  worthy  member  (Patrick  Henry)  has  concluded  his  observa- 
I  tions  by  many  eulogiums  on  the  British  Constitution.  It  matters 
not  to  us  whether  it  be  a  wise  one  or  not.  I  think  that,  for 
America  at  least,  the  government  on  your  table  is  very  much  superior  to  it," 
declared  John  Marshall  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  referring  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  had  been  submitted  for  adoption. 

It  seemed  at  this  time  as  if  the  Constitution  would  be  rejected.  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Mason  and  William  Grayson,  a  trinity  of  eloquence  and 
genius,  were  opposing  it;  James  Madison,  Edmund  Randolph  and  John 
Marshall  were  urging  its  adoption.  With  the  latter  was  James  Inness,  "a 
man  of  such  magnificent  and  splendid  eloquence,"  says  Patrick  Henry,  "that 
it  was  sufficient  to  shake  the  human  mind."  But  all  the  eloquence  of  that 
convention  did  not  leave  as  deep  an  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  delegates 
as  the  sound  logic  and  close  reasoning  of  John  Marshall,  the  tall,  gaunt, 
shambling,  loose-jointed  lawyer,  who  was  in  later  years,  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  construe  that  Constitution  and  make 
it  the  sure  and  solid  corner-stone  of  our  great  Federal  system  of  government. 

John  Marshall  came  to  the  Supreme  bench  with  a  love  for  the  Union 
inherited  from  a  patriotic  father  and  acquired  by  bitter  experience  in  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution  and  through  intense  suffering  with  Washington's 
other  ragged,  hungry  and  frozen  patriots  in  the  huts  of  Valley  Forge.  As 
early  as  May,  1775,  when  but  a  youth  of  nineteen  John  Marshall  gathered 
the  country  boys  near  his  father's  plantation,  organized  them  into  a  company 
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and  taught  them  the  new  manual  of  arms.  Standing  before  his  company, 
dressed  in  a  blue  hunting  shirt  and  fringed  trousers  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  buck's  tail  sticking  in  his  hat  for  a  cockade,  and  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
he  was  a  fine  type  of  the  young  Revolutionary  patriot. 

A  MINUTE-MAN  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  still  more  picturesque  garb  he  later  served  as  a  minute-man  in  the 
regiment  in  which  his  father  was  an  officer.  These  were  the  citizen  soldiery 
of  whom  John  Randolph  said  in  one  of  his  eccentric  speeches:  "They  were 
raised  in  a  minute,  armed  in  a  minute,  marched  in  a  minute,  fought  in  a 
minute,  and  were  vanquished  in  a  minute."  The  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge 
and  subsequent  events  did  not  justify  this  opinion  of  them.  They  were  as 
often  called  "shirt  men"  as  they  were  minute-men,  and  their  appearance 
was  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  an  enemy.  They  were  dressed 
in  green  hunting  shirts,  "home-spun,  home-woven  and  home-made,"  with 
the  words  "LIBERTY  OR  DEATH"  in  large,  white  letters  on  their  bosoms. 
They  woi^e  in  their  hats  buck  tails  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives.  Their  savage,  warlike  appearance  excited  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  they  marched  through  the  country.  Lord  Dunmore  told  his  troops 
before  the  action  at  the  Great  Bridge  that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
shirt-men  they  would  be  scalped.  A  great  many  of  the  British  did  fall  into 
their  hands  and  were  treated  with  great  kindness,  which  was  appreciated 
at  the  time  and  afterwards  acknowledged. 

The  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge  was  Lieutenant  Marshall's  first  experience 
in  the  war.  A  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  induced  Lord  Dun- 
more  to  begin  the  attack.  A  servant  of  the  Marshalls  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  and  told  to  report  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  shirt- 
men  at  the  bridge.  Lord  Dunmore  believed  the  tale  and  sent  his  troops 
to  drive  these  Virginians  from  their  position.  As  they  advanced  along  the 
causeway  to  storm  the  breastworks  they  were  exposed  to  a  deadly  and  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  American  riflemen.  The  battle  lasted  but  twenty 
minutes,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  British  were  completely  routed, 
abandoning  their  entrenchments,  spiking  their  cannon  and  fleeing  to  their 
ships. 

As  captain  young  Marshall  acquitted  himself  gallantly  in  the  action  at 
Iron  Hill,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Marshall  was  with  the  column  that  halted 
to  make  a  windmill  attack  on  a  house  into  which  six  companies  of  retreating 
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British  had  taken  refuge  to  avoid  the  bayonets  of  the  Americans.  The  head 
of  the  pursuing  column,  thinking  this  attack  to  be  something  serious, 
returned  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  This  gave  the  British  time  to 
re-form,  and,  beheving  the  Americans  to  be  in  retreat,  they  followed  them. 
Confusion  ensued,  and  the  Americans  ran  away  from  the  arms  of  victory. 
That  winter  Washington  went  into  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

TALES  OF  HARDSHIP  AT  VALLEY  FORGE. 

The  horrors  and  suffering  endured  by  the  patriots  that  winter  were 
cheerfully  borne  by  Captain  Marshall,  who  did  much  to  mitigate  the  con- 
dition of  his  compatriots  and  to  cheer  them  by  his  lively  display  of  spirit. 
Lieutenant  Philip  Slaughter,  one  of  Marshall's  messmates,  said  of  him: 
"Marshall  was  the  best-tempered  man  I  ever  knew.  During  our  sufferings 
at  Valley  Forge  nothing  discouraged,  nothing  disturbed  him;  if  he  had  only 
bread  to  eat,  it  was  just  as  well;  if  only  meat,  it  made  no  difference.  If  any 
of  the  officers  murmured  at  their  deprivations  he  would  shame  them  by 
good-natured  raillery,  or  encourage  them  by  his  own  exuberance  of  spirits. 
He  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  idolized  by  the  soldiers  and  his  brother 
officers,  whose  gloomy  hours  were  enlivened  by  his  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote." 

It  was  this  same  Slaughter,  who,  during  that  terrible  winter,  was  reduced 
to  a  single  shirt.  While  this  was  being  washed  he  would  wrap  himself  in  a 
blanket.  From  the  back  of  his  only  shirt  he  had  wristbands  and  a  collar 
made  to  complete  his  uniform  for  parade.  It  was  Washington's  custom  to 
invite  some  of  the  officers  daily  to  dine  with  him  at  his  private  table,  but 
few  were  able  to  accept  for  want  of  decent  clothing.  Slaughter  went  fre- 
quently, being  so  much  better  provided  than  his  fellow-officers,  and,  as  he 
said,  "that  his  regiment  might  be  represented." 

When  disputes  arose  among  the  officers  Marshall  was  almost  invariably 
chosen  as  arbiter.  He  always  reduced  his  decision  to  writing  and  supported 
it  by  sound  reasoning,  so  that  even  this  early  in  life,  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  af  age,  his  decisions  were  considered  final,  and 
were  never  questioned.  He  frequently  acted  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate, 
and  in  this  capacity  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was 
then  acting  as  Washington's  aide-de-camp.  A  friendship  then  formed  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  the  time  of  Hamilton's  untimely  death. 

Marshall  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  and  in  two  brilliant 
engagements  in  the  campaign  of  1779 — the  first  with  "Mad  Anthony" 
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Wayne  at  the  assault  of  Stony  Point,  and  the  second  with  a  detachment  sent 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  Major  Lee  after  his  surprise  of  the  enemy  at  Powle's 
Hook.  The  following  year  he  served  under  Baron  von  Steuben,  and  later 
assisted  in  repelling  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia.  Virginia  had  as  great  a 
surplus  of  officers  at  that  time  as  Kentucky  had  of  colonels  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  Marshall  resigned  his  position  and  resumed  the  study  of  his  future 
profession. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  his  carelessness  of  dress,  and  one  of  them 
relates  to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  took  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  foot 
to  be  vaccinated,  walking  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  a  day.  His  long 
beard  and  worn-out  garments  and  general  unkempt  appearance  caused  him 
to  be  taken  for  a  tramp,  and  the  hotels  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  guest, 
but,  as  has  been  remarked,  "to  the  man  who  had  undergone  the  hardships 
of  IMorristown  and  Valley  Forge,  who  had  been  reduced  almost  to  naked- 
ness, any  garb  that  sensed  the  purpose  of  a  covering  must  have  seemed 
sufficient  for  any  occasion." 

LOST  A  BIG  FEE. 

This  carelessness  in  dress  once  lost  him  a  generous  fee  at  a  time  when  he 
was  just  beginning  practice  and  stood  greatly  in  need  of  money.  An  elderly 
gentleman  from  the  countr}^  had  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
when  he  came  to  Richmond  in  search  of  an  attorney  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  advised  him  to  employ  Marshall.  Just  then  the  tall,  gaunt  form  of 
i\Iarshall  came  strolling  down  the  street.  He  was  attired  in  a  plain  linen 
roundabout  and  shorts,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  from  which  he  was  eat- 
ing cherries.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel,  passed  a  Httle  joke  with  the 
landlord  and  went  on.  The  country  gentleman  was  so  prejudiced  by  his 
rustic  appearance  and  languid  air  that  he  refused  to  employ  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  recommend  him  a  lawyer.  The  clerk 
recommended  Marshall,  but  the  country  gentleman  again  declined  to  employ 
him,  and  took  instead  a  venerable-looking  and  dignified  attorney  in  a  pov^'- 
dered  v>-ig  and  great  black  coat.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  first  case  Mar- 
shall and  the  powdered  wig  both  addressed  the  Court.  When  the  case  was 
concluded  the  country  gentleman  introduced  himself  to  Marshall,  frankly 
told  him  what  had  happened,  explained  that  he  had  paid  his  lawyer's  fee  of 
$ioo,  and  had  but  five  dollars  left,  which  he  would  cheerfully  give  to  Mar- 
shall for  assisting  in  the  case.  INIarshall  accepted  the  five  and  told  his  client 
in  future  not  to  rely  too  much  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  powdered  wig  and 
black  coat. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MARSHALL'S    LIVELY    TILT   WITH    TALLEYRAND,    NAPOL- 
EON'S  WILY   MINISTER— REFUSED    TO    BRIBE    THE 
DIRECTORY— GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  GOOD 
STORY    ABOUT    MARSHALL    AND 
BUSHROD  WASHINGTON. 


4  4  f  J  E  IS  a  plain  man,  very  sensible,  cautious,  guarded  and  learned  in 
the  law  of  nations.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  him,"  wrote 
President  John  Adams  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  referring  to  John  Mar- 
shall, who,  with  Gerry  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  had  been  appointed 
a  special  envoy  to  France. 

■  The  mission  of  these  three  Americans  constitutes  a  curious  chapter  in 
American  diplomacy.  France  was  threatening  war  on  account  of  the  Jay 
treaty  and  trying  to  force  the  United  States  from  its  position  of  neutrality 
to  that  of  an  ally.  Negotiations  had  been  suspended  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Madison  had  been  recalled  as  minister.  Pinckney  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  French  Government  had  refused  to  receive 
Pinckney  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  country.  The  three  envoys  were 
appointed  to  renew  negotiations  with  France,  and  thus,  if  possible,  avoid 
the  alternative  of  war.  Although  their  mission  was  a  failure,  France  got 
a  new  idea  of  the  dignity,  independence  and  honesty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  their  attitude. 

Talleyrand,  the  great  dissembler,  the  man  who  said  that  "speech  was 
given  to  man  tO'  conceal  his  thoughts,"  was  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Direc- 
tory. The  negotiations  were  marked  by  the  basest  of  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  Talleyrand,  who  endeavored  through  unofficial  agents  to  enforce  a  bribe 
of  $2,500,000  from  the  envoys  for  himself  and  the  Directory,  and  also  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  loan  to  the  French  Government  in  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  Talleyrand  gave  for  demand- 
ing the  bribe  might  easily  have  appealed  to  men  of  weaker  and  less  honest 
natures.  He  represented  that  the  members  of  the  Directory  were  greatly 
incensed  at  some  passages  in  the  President's  speech,  and  would  insist  that 
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the  offensive  remarks  should  be  disavowed  before  the  Directory  would  con- 
sider the  recognition  of  the  envoys.  This,  of  course,  he  represented,  would 
be  very  humiliating  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  envoys  themselves,  and 
the  only  way  to  avoid  making  a  disavowal  of  the  President's  utterances 
would  be  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Directory  at  once. 

This  shameful  proposition,  of  course,  was  not  submitted  to  the  envoys 
in  writing.  It  was  made  to  them  first  by  Talleyrand's  outside  agents.  Talley- 
rand afterwards  reduced  it  to  writing,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Gerry  and  then 
burnt  it. 

The  official  correspondence  between  Talleyrand  and  the  envoys  was  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Americans  by  Mr.  Marshall.  "General  Marshall 
and  his  colleagues,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  "exhibited  the  American  character 
as  respectable.  France,  in  the  period  of  her  most  triumphant  fortune,  beheld 
them  as  unappalled.  Her  threats  left  them  as  she  found  them,  mild,  tem- 
perate, firm." 

Marshall  in  an  admirable  letter  declared  to  Talleyrand  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  envoys  disclaim  the  language  of  the  President;  he 
stated  that  they  had  no  authority  to  pay  money,  and  that  they  could  not 
negotiate  a  loan  without  violating  the  neutral  position  of  the  American 
States. 

TALLEYRAND'S  OFFENSIVE  LETTER. 

In  an  offensive  reply  Talleyrand  said  that  the  Directory  was  disposed  to 
treat  with  that  one  of  the  envoys  whose  opinion  was  presumed  to  be  more 
impartial,  intending  by  this  language  to  designate  Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  the  loan.  He  also  intended  it  to  be  an  affront  to 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  expected  their  indignation  to  take  such 
a  form  that  these  two  would  leave  France  and  permit  Talleyrand  to  continue 
his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Gerry  alone.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry  he  said: 
"I  suppose,  sir,  that  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  have  thought  it  useful 
and  proper,  in  consequence  of  the  intimations  which  the  end  of  my  note  of 
the  i8th  of  March  last  presents,  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  Republic." 

The  envoys,  having  foreseen  the  failure  of  their  mission,  by  reason  of  a 
government  decree  subjecting  to  capture  all  neutral  vessels,  laden  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  English  manufactures,  had  applied  for  their  passports,  but 
they  would  not  leave  Paris  on  the  mere  intimation  of  the  French  minister, 
nor  without  those  protections  which  the  law  of  nations  entitled  them  to 
demand. 
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Marshall  told  Talleyrand  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  a  foreign 
minister  ought  to  be  treated.  Talleyrand  replied  that  Marshall  was  not  a 
foreign  minister;  that  he  had  not  been  officially  received;  that  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  private  American  citizen,  and  must  obtain  his  passports,  like 
others,  through  the  Consul. 

COMPELS  TALLEYRAND  TO  GIVE  HIM  PASSPORTS. 

Marshall  replied  in  forcible  language  that  he  was  a  foreign  minister,  and 
that  the  French  Government  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  title,  which  was 
conferred  on  him,  not  by  Talleyrand,  but  by  the  United  States.  He  declared 
that  though  the  Directory  might  refuse  to  receive  him  or  treat  with  him,  his 
country  had  clothed  him  with  full  power,  which  he  held  independently  of 
France.  He  further  said  that  if  he  were  not  acceptable  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  had  determined  to  send  him  away,  he  ought  to  be  sent 
away  like  a  minister;  that  he  ought  to  have  his  passports,  with  letters  of 
safe  conduct  which  would  protect  him  from  the  cruisers  of  France. 

.  To  these  dignified  demands  Talleyrand  replied  that  if  Marshall  wished 
for  a  passport  he  must  give  in  his  name,  stature,  age,  complexion,  etc.,  to 
the  American  Consul,  who  would  obtain  one  for  him.  Concerning  the  letter 
of  safe  conduct,  he  said  it  would  -be  unnecessary,  as  no  risk  from  cruisers 
would  be  incurred.  Notwithstanding  these  indignities,  Marshall  persisted  in 
his  demand,  and  passports  were  finally  sent  the  envoys. 

When  the  results  of  the  mission  were  known  in  the  United  States  there 
was  much  indignation  against  France  and  great  enthusiasm  over  the  conduct 
of  the  envoys.  Marshall  was  publicly  received  in  several  cities,  and  was 
given  an  ovation. 

Shortly  after  his  return  President  Adams  wished  to  appoint  him  a  Federal 
Judge,  but  Mr.  Marshall  decHned,  and  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew  of 
General  Washington,  was  appointed  instead.  At  the  soHcitation  of  General 
Washington  Mr.  Marshall  was  induced  thereafter  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Congress. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  STORY  ABOUT  MARSHALL. 

Of  Mr.  Marshall's  visits  to  Mount  Vernon,  General  Washington  was 
accustomed  to  tell  the  following  story: 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  visit  he  (Washington)  paid  to  Mount  Vernon 
while  President,  he  had  invited  the  company  of  two  distinguished  lawyers 
(John  Marshall  and  Bushrod  Washington),  each  of  whom  afterwards  rose 
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to  the  highest  judicial  station  in  the  country.  They  came  on  horseback,  and, 
for  convenience  or  some  other  purpose,  had  bestowed  their  wardrobe  in 
the  same  pair  of  saddle-bags,  each  one  occupying  his  side.  On  their  arrival, 
wet  to  the  skin  by  a  shower  of  rain,  they  were  shown  into  a  chamber  to 
change  their  garments.  One  unlocked  his  side  of  the  bag,  and  the  first 
thing  he  drew  forth  was  a  large,  black  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  insisted  this 
was  his  companion's  side  of  the  bag,  but  on  unlocking  the  other  side  there 
was  found  a  huge  twist  of  tobacco,  a  cake  of  corn  bread  and  the  complete 
equipments  of  a  wagoner's  pack-saddle.  They  had  exchanged  saddle-bags 
with  some  traveler  on  the  way,  and  were  compelled  to  appear  in  borrowed 
clothes  that  fitted  them  most  ludicrously.  General  Washington  was  highly 
diverted  and  amused  by  anticipating  the  dismay  of  the  teamster  when  he 
should  discover  the  mistake  with  the  men  of  law. 

It  was  on  this  visit  that  Washington  persuaded  Marshall  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, as  it  was  among  the  first  of  his  Congressional  duties  to  announce 
the  death  of  Washington. 

Marshall's  campaign  for  Congress  was  a  stormy  one.  He  was  attacked 
from  all  sides  by  the  Republicans,  and  they  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
Patrick  Henry  was  opposing  him,  but  this  Henry  indignantly  denied,  and 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  said:  "Tell  Marshall  I  love  him,  because  he  felt  and 
acted  as  a  Republican,  as  an  American."  They  also  attempted  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  shown  great  disrespect  for  Washington.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  was  beginning  to  be  manifested  against  Federalists  at 
that  time,  the  case  of  Mr.  Mayo,  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, may  be  cited.  He  was  defeated  for  election  by  a  big  majority,  was 
grossly  insulted  in  pubHc  by  a  relative  of  Senator  Taylor,  and  was  afterwards 
wounded  by  him  in  a  duel. 

Mr.  Marshall  closed  his  diplomatic  career  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  John  Adams,  who,  after  his  defeat  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  appointed 
Mr.  Marshall  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

BURR'S  PLAN  TO  SEIZE  MEXICO— THE  FAMOUS  TRIAL  FOR 

TREASON— BURR  ACQUITTED   BY   MARSHALL— THE 

•GREAT    STEAMBOAT    CASE— ANECDOTES    OF 

THE    CHIEF   JUSTICE— A    BRITISH 

VIEW  OF  MARSHALL. 


HE  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason  is  probably  the  most  famous  in 
American  history.  Before  the  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  he  had  already  been  con- 
victed in  the  public  mind.  He  had  been  arrested  at  the  instigation  of 
President  Jefferson,  who,  convinced  of  his  guilt,  left  nothing  undone  to 
secure  the  punishment  that  the  crime  of  treason  so  richly  deserved.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  at  the  time  probably  the  most  unpopular  m.an  in 
the  United  States.  He  had  been  cast  out  by  his  party;  had  been  defeated 
for  renomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency;  had  been  defeated  for  election 
to  the  Governorship  of  New  York,  had  slain  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  country,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  a  duel,  without  his  antagonist 
having  fared  a  shot,  and  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  plotter  and  a 
dangerous  man.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  conviction  in  court, 
and  everybody  appeared  to  desire  it. 

The  judge  who  presided  at  that  famous  trial  was  antagonistic  to  Burr 
in  politics.  He  v/as  the  personal  friend  of  Hamilton,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  political  party  as  the  slain  statesman.  He  was  John  Marshall,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

BURR'S    PLAN    TO    SEIZE    MEXICO. 

It  had  been  a  favorite  project  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Spain  the  United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
thus  inflict  a  powerful  blow  upon  that  country.  Burr  knew  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's plan,  and  under  the  pretext  of  official  sanction,  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  glittering  prize  for  himself.     He  would  realize  in  this  new  realm  the 
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gorgeous  dream  of  romance  that  Napoleon  did  in  the  old.  Much  discontent 
existed  in  the  territories  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  it  was  a  part  of 
his  plan  to  detach  them  from  the  Union  and  unite  them  with  the  Empire 
of  the  Montezumas  when  he  should  have  seized  it  and  have  become  its 
ruler. 

The  people  of  the  West  were  so  sure  that  Burr's  project  had  the 
sanction  of  the  administration  that  when  he  broached  the  subject  to  General 
Wilkinson,  then  in  command  of  the  western  military  forces,  Wilkinson  at 
once  promised  to  co-operate  with  him.  Of  course  he  said  nothing  to 
Wilkinson  of  the  plan  to  seize  the  southern  territories  of  the  United  States. 
On  July  29,  1806,  Burr  sent  from  Philadelphia,  by  one  Samuel  Swartout,  a 
letter  in  cipher  to  General  Wilkinson  concerning  the  enterprise.  In  the 
following  month  he  went  West  and  commenced  active  preparations  for  the 
expedition.  Boats  and  stores  were  collected  and  many  strange  faces  began 
to  appear  along  the  Ohio  River.  This  alarmed  the  people  of  that  section, 
who  saw  in  it  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Union.  Wilkinson,  too,  dis- 
covered that  Burr  was  acting  without  official  sanction.  He  sent  Burr's  letter 
to  the  President,  arrested  Swartout  and  others,  refused  to  deliver  them  to 
the  civil  authorities  and  took  active  steps  for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans. 
Then  it  was  that  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  against  Burr  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  persons  concerned  with  him.  Burr  was  arrested 
while  attempting  to  escape  across  country  to  Pensacola,  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond for  trial. 

STORY    OF   THE    GREAT   TRIAL. 

The  legal  contest  in  this  case  was  a  battle  of  the  giants.  Burr  was 
defended  by  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Wickham,  Benjamin  Botts,  John 
Baker,  Luther  Martin,  and  Charles  Lee,  the  late  attorney-general.  The 
government  attorneys  were  George  Hay,  Alexander  McRae  and  William 
Wirt.  The  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  with  a  number  of  persons 
unknown,  levied  war  on  Blennerhassett's  Island,  in  Wood  County,  Virginia, 
and  that  they  then  proceeded  from  that  island  down  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  New  Orleans  by  force.  The  testimony  showed,  and  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  admitted,  that  Burr  was  not  present  when  the  alleged  act 
was  committed. 

The  testimony  did  not  justify  Burrs  conviction,  and  Judge  Marshall 
made  that  fact  clear  to  the  jury  when  instructing  them  in"  the  law  in  the 
case.     He  knew  that   Burr's  acquittal  would  subject  himself  to  criticism 
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and  abuse,  but  the  fear  of  consequences  had  no  efifect  upon  him,  for  he 
said:  "That  this  court  dares  not  usurp  power  is  most  true.  That  this  court 
dares  not  shrink  from  its  duty  is  not  less  true.  No  man  is  desirous  of 
placing  himself  in  a  disagreeable  situation.  No  man  is  desirous  of  becom- 
ing the  peculiar  subject  of  calumny.  No  man,  might  he  let  the  bitter  cup 
pass  from  him  without  self-reproach,  would  drain  it  to  the  bottom.  But 
if  he  has  no  choice  in  the  case;  if  there  is  no  alternative  presented  to  him 
but  a  dereliction  of  duty,  or  the  opprobrium  of  those  who  are  denominated 
the  world,  he  merits  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  indignation  of  his  country, 
who  can  hesitate  which  to  embrace." 

The  result  of  Judge  Marshall's  instruction  to  the  jury  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  "Not  guilty,"  and  the  criticism  which  Judge  Marshall  anticipated 
in  his  decision  was  not  long  in  coming.  President  Jefferson  openly  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction,  and  one  of  his  warmest  supporters  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  define  treason,  supporting  it  in  a  speech  in  which  he  attacked 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  with  insidious  warmth.  Amongst  other  things  he 
said:  "I  have  learned  that  judicial  opinions  on  this  subject  are  like  change- 
able silks  which  vary  their  colors  as  they  are  held  up  in  political  sunshine." 

The  government  having  failed  to  convict  Burr,  moved  to  commit  him 
for  trial  in  Ohio,  to  answer  in  that  state  for  a  misdemeanor  in  setting  on 
foot  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Territories.  Judge  Marshall 
granted  this  motion  and  held  Burr  in  $3,000  bail.  This  latter  decision 
annoyed  Burr,  and  he  was  as  free  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Chief  Justice  as 
were  his  enemies. 

Burr  forfeited  his  bail  and  fled  abroad.  He  has  been  thus  aptly 
described:  "Aaron  Burr,  whether  viewed  in  the  worst  or  best  aspects  of 
his  character,  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier, 
and,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  success,  had  but  few  superiors  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  aptly  termed  the  subtlest  practitioner  of  the  time.  In  public  life  he 
was  remarked  for  his  commanding  dignity  and  impressive  oratory;  and,  in 
private,  for  an  ease  and  grace,  and  charm  of  manner,  which  won  the  regard 
of  men,  and  dazzled  and  captivated  women.  He  was  brave,  affable, 
munificent,  of  indomitable  energy,  of  signal  perseverance.  In  his  own 
person,  he  combined  two  opposite  natures.  He  (was  studious,  but  insinu- 
ating; dignified,  yet  seductive.  Success  did  not  intoxicate,  nor  reverse 
dismay  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  represented  as  profligate  in  morals, 
pubhc  and  private;  selfish  and  artful;  a  master  in  dissimulation,  treacherous, 
cold-hearted,  subtle,  intriguing,  full  of  promise,  a  skeptic  in  honesty,  a 
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scorner  of  all  things  noble  and  good,  from  whom  the  people  shrank,  in 
mistrust,  as  from  a  cold  and  glittering  serpent." 

Later  in  life  Burr  saw  the  folly  and  insanity  of  his  scheme,  and  on  his 
death-bed  said  that  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  seize  the  moon  and  parcel 
it  out  among  his  followers. 

THE   FAMOUS   STEAMBOAT   CASE. 

Another  celebrated  case  in  which  Judge  Marshall  presided  was  the 
famous  steamboat  case,  growing  out  of  the  monopoly  which  the  State  of 
New  York  had  granted  to  Robert  Fulton — the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  that  state  with  boats  moved  by  steam.  Of  this  case  William 
Wirt  wrote  to  his  friend,  Judge  Carr: 

"To-morrow  begin  my  toils  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  about  to-morrow 
week  will  come  on  the  great  steamboat  question  of  New  York.  Emmet 
and  Oakly  on  one  side,  Webster  and  myself  on  the  other.  Come  down  and 
hear  it.  Emmet's  whole  soul  is  in  the  cause,  and  he  will  stretch  all  his 
powers.  Oakly  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  logicians  of  the  age;  as  much 
a  Phocion  as  Emmet  is  a  Themistocles;  and  Webster  is  as  ambitious  as 
Caesar.  He  will  not  be  outdone  by  any  man,  if  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
his  power  to  avoid  it.     It  will  be  a  combat  worth  witnessing." 

Webster  and  Wirt  won  their  case  and  from  that  day  to  this,  under  the 
decision  of  Judge  Marshall,  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  have 
been  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  Congress  and  free  alike  to  all  citizens.. 

Judge  Marshall  was  a  man  of  infinite  patience,  and  the  times  when  this 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  are  few.  Judge  Story  tells  of  one,  however, 
when  a  very  pompous  and  tedious  advocate  was  arguing  a  case  and  going 
back  to  the  undisputed  and  pre- Adamite  rules  of  law.  Justice  Marshall  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying:    "Mr.  C .,  I  think  this  is  unnecessary.    There  are 

some  things  which  a  Court  constituted  as  this  is  may  be  presumed  to  know." 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU'S    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE   SUPREME 

COURT. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau  has  left  an  excellent  description  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  day:  "I  have  watched  the  assemblage  while  the  Chief  Justice 
was  delivering  a  judgment; — the  three  judges  on  either  hand  gazing  at 
him  more  like  learners  than  associates;  Webster  standing  firm  as  a  rock, 
his  large  deep-set  eyes,  wide  awake,  his  lips  compressed,  and  his  whole 
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countenance  in  that  intense  stillness  which  instantly  fixes  the  eye  of  the 
stranger; — Clay  leaning  against  the  desk  in  an  attitude  whose  grace  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  slovenly  make  of  his  dress,  his  snufif-box  for  the  moment 
unopened  in  his  hand,  his  small  gray  eye  and  placid  half  smile  conveying  an 
expression  of  pleasure,  which  redeems  his  face  from  its  usual  unaccountable 
commonness; — the  Attorney-General  (Benjamin  F.  Butler),  his  fingers  play- 
ing among  his  papers,  his  quick,  black  eye,  and  thin,  tremulous  lips  for  once 
fixed,  his  small  face,  pale  with  thought,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the 
other  two;' — these  men,  absorbed  in  what  they  are  listening  to,  thinking 
neither  of  themselves,  nor  of  each  other,  while  they  are  watched  by  the  group 
of  idlers  and  listeners  around  them; — the  newspaper  corps,  the  dark 
Cherokee  chiefs,  the  stragglers  from  the  far  west,  the  gay  ladies  in  their 
waving  plumes,  and  the  members  of  either  House  that  have  stepped  in  to 
listen, — all  these  have  I  seen  in  one  moment  constitute  one  silent  assem- 
blage, while  the  mild  voice  of  the  aged  Chief  Justice  sounded  through  the 
Court." 

John  Marshall  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  was  appointed  Chief- 
Justice,  and  he  served  continuously  for  thirty-four  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  called  upon  to  decide  almost  every  important  question  under  the 
Constitution.  His  thirty-two  volumes  of  reports  form  the  foundation  and 
precedents  of  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  very  oracle 
of  the  law.  During  his  latter  years  he  completed  his  "Life  of  Washington," 
which,  however,  disappointed  pubUc  expectation,  a  fact  he  acknowledged 
but  did  not  see  until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

His  general  appearance  and  unpretending  manner  would  never  have 
suggested  to  a  stranger  an  idea  of  his  position  in  life.  He  rose  early,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  him  return  from  market  at  sunrise  with  a  fowl  in 
one  hand  and  a  basket  of  vegetables  in  the  other.  It  is  told  of  him  that  while 
at  market  one  morning  a  young  man,  who  had  recently  come  to  Richmond, 
was  swearing  loudly  because  he  could  hire  no  one  to  take  home  a  turkey 
he  had  purchased.  Marshall  asked  him  where  he  lived,  and  upon  being  told 
said,  "That  is  in  my  way,  and  I  will  take  it  for  you."  When  they  arrived 
at  his  dwelling  the  young  man  asked,  "What  shall  I  pay  you?"  "Oh,  noth- 
ing," was  the  reply.  "You  are  welcome;  it  was  on  my  way  and  no  trouble." 
"Who  is  that  polite  old  gentleman  who  brought  home  my  turkey  for  me?" 
inquired  the  young  man  of  a  bystander.  "That,"  replied  the  bystander, 
"is  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States." 
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MARSHALL    SURPRISED    THE    YOUNG    LAWYERS. 

The  Chief  Justice  went  once  a  year  to  Raleigh  to  preside  at  the  Federal 
Court.  The  distance  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  he 
always  traveled  in  his  gig  and  with  no  attendant.  Once  when  traveling  in 
this  gig  in  Northern  Virginia  he  stopped  over  night  at  a  hotel  in  Winchester, 
and  what  occurred  there  has  been  thus  related : 

"It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  traveling  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  Virginia,  and,  about  the  close  of  the  day,  stopped  at  a  public  house  to 
obtain  refreshments,  and  spend  the  night.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time,  before  an  old  man  alighted  from  his  gig,  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  becoming  his  fellow-guest  at  the  same  house.  As  the  old  man  drove 
up,  he  observed  that  both  the  shafts  of  his  gig  were  broken,  and  that  they 
were  held  together  by  withes  formed  from  the  bark  of  a  hickory  sapling. 
Our  traveler  observed  further,  that  he  was  plainly  clad,  that  his  knee-buckles 
were  loosened,  and  that  something  like  negligence  pervaded  his  dress.  Con- 
ceiving him  to  be  one  of  the  honest  yeomanry  of  our  land,  the  courtesies 
of  strangers  passed  between  them,  and  they  entered  the  tavern.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  an  addition  of  three  or  four  young  gentlemen 
was  made  to  their  number — most,  if  not  all  of  them,  of  the  legal  profession. 
As  soon  as  they  became  conveniently  accommodated,  the  conversation  was 
turned  by  the  latter  upon  an  eloquent  harangue  which  had  that  day  been 
displayed  at  the  Bar. 

"It  was  replied  by  the  other,  that  he  had  witnessed,  the  same  day,  a 
degree  of  eloquence  no  doubt  equal,  but  that  it  was  from  the  pulpit. 
Something  like  a  sarcastic  rejoinder  was  made  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit;  and  a  warm  and  able  altercation  ensued,  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
Christian  religion  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  From  six  o'clock  until 
eleven,  the  young  champions  wielded  the  sword  of  argument,  adducing, 
with  ingenuity  and  ability,  everything  that  could  be  said  pro  and  con. 
During  this  protracted  period,  the  old  gentleman  listened  with  all  the 
meekness  and  modesty  of  a  child;  as  if  he  was  adding  new  information  to 
the  stores  of  his  own  mind;  or  perhaps  he  was  observing  with  philosophic 
eye,  the  faculties  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  how  new  energies  are  evolved 
by  repeated  action;  or,  perhaps,  with  patriotic  emotion,  he  was  reflecting 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  his  country,  and  on  the  rising  generation  upon 
whom  these  future  destinies  must  devolve;  or,  most  probably,  with  a  senti- 
ment of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  he  was  collecting  an  argument  which — 
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characteristic  of  himself — -no  art  would  be  'able  to  elude,  and  no  force  resist.' 
Our  traveler  remained  a  spectator,  and  took  no  part  in  what  was  said. 

"At  last  one  of  the  young  men,  remarking  that  it  was  impossible  to 
combat  with  long  estabHshed  prejudices,  wheeled  around,  and  with  some 
familiarity  exclaimed,  'Well,  my  old  gentleman,  what  think  you  of  these 
things?' 

"If,  said  the  traveler,  a  streak  of  vivid  lightning  had  at  that  moment 
crossed  the  room,  their  amazement  could  not  have  been  greater  than  it  was 
with  what  followed.  The  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable  appeal  was  made 
for  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  old  gentleman,  that  he  ever  heard  or  read.  So 
perfect  was  his  recollection,  that  every  argument  urged  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  met  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  advanced.  Hume's 
sophistry  on  the  subject  of  miracles  was,  if  possible,  more  perfectly  answered 
than  it  had  already  been  done  by  Campbell.  And  in  the  whole  lecture  there 
was  so  much  simplicity  and  energy,  pathos  and  sublimity,  that  not  another 
word  was  uttered.  An  attempt  to  describe  it,  said  the  traveler,  would  be 
an  attempt  to  paint  the  sunbeams.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  and 
inquiry  who  the  old  gentleman  was.  The  traveler  concluded  it  was  the 
preacher  from  whom  the  pulpit  eloquence  was  heard;  but  no,  it  was  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States." 

AN    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF   MARSHALL. 

An  EngHsh  writer,  who  visited  the  Chief  Justice  in  1835,  has  left  the 
following  interesting  description  of  him: 

"Judge  Marshall,  who  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  in 
fact.  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  distinguished  men  that  has  adorned  the  Legislature  of  either  shore  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier;  and,  during  the  American  war, 
served  in  the  militia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  General,  after  which  he 
came  to  the  Bar,  and  passed  through  all  its  gradations  to  his  present  high 
position,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proudest  that  an  American  can  enjoy, 
not  excepting  that  of  President.  The  Court  over  which  he  presides  can 
affirm  and  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Judge  is  a  tall,  venerable  man,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  his  hair 
tied  in  a  queue,  according  to  olden  custom,  and  with  a  countenance  indicat- 
ing that  simplicity  of  mind  and  benignity  which  so  eminently  distinguish  his 
character.     As  a  judge  he  has  no  rival,  his  knowledge  being  profound,  his 
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judgment  clear  and  just,  and  his  quickness  in  appreciating  either  the  fallacy 
or  truth  of  an  argument  as  surprising.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  several  long 
conversations  with  him,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary 
union  of  modesty  and  power,  gentleness  and  force,  which  his  mind  displays. 
What  he  knows  he  communicates  without  reserve;  he  speaks  with  a  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  in  a  tone  of  simple  truth,  which  compel  conviction; 
and  on  all  subjects  on  which  his  knowledge  is  not  certain,  or  which  admit 
of  doubt  or  argument,  he  delivers  his  opinion  with  a  candid  difBdence,  and 
with  a  deference  for  that  of  others,  amounting  to  timidity;  still,  it  is  a 
timidity  which  would  disarm  the  most  violent  opponent,  and  win  respect 
and  credence  from  any  auditor.  I  remember  having  often  observed  a  similar 
characteristic  attributed  to  the  immortal  Newton.  The  simplicity  of  his 
character  is  not  more  singular  than  that  of  his  life;  pride,  ostentation,  and 
hypocrisy  are  'Greek  to  him;'  and  he  really  lives  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  republicanism,  while  he  maintains  all  the  dignity  due  to  his  age  and  ofifice. 

"His  house  is  small  and  more  humble  in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
average  successful  lawyers  or  merchants.  I  called  three  times  upon  him; 
there  is  no  bell  to  the  door;  once  I  turned  the  handle  of  it,  and  walked  in 
unannounced;  on  the  other  two  occasions  he  had  seen  me  coming,  and 
had  lifted  the  latch  and  received  me  at  the  door,  although  he  was  at  the 
time  suffering  from  some  severe  contusions  received  in  the  stage  while 
traveling  on  that  road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond,  which  I  have 
not  described.  I  verily  believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  vanity  in  his  compo- 
sition, unless  it  be  of  that  venial  and  hospitable  nature  which  induces  him 
to  pride  himself  on  giving  his  friends  the  best  glass  of  Madeira  in  Virginia. 
In  short,  blending  as  he  does  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  plainness  of 
a  republican  with  the  learning  and  ability  of  a  lawyer,  the  venerable  dignity 
of  his  appearance  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  most 
respected  and  distinguished-looking  peer  in  the  British  House  of  Lords." 

The  British  writer  was  in  error  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Marshall  got  the  title  of  General.  He  did  not  get  it  in  the  Revolution, 
but  it  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  militia  officer  after  that  war. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE— RODE 
ON    HORSEBACK    ALONE    TO    HIS    INAUGURATION- 
ESCAPES  FROM  THE  BRITISH  SENT  TO  CAPTURE 
HIM— WITNESSES    THE    FRENCH    REVOLU- 
TION—BITTER FEUD  WITH  HAMILTON. 


4  4  ''  I  ^  HE  hand  of  God  was  there,"  said  Napoleon,  referring  to  the 
I  adoption  of  that  immortal  document,  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  written  by  that  immortal  statesman  and  patriot, 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Upon  no  other  American  statesman  has  political  opinion  been  so  widely 
divided  as  upon  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  (formerly  the  Republican)  party.  To  the 
Federalists  of  his  day  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  fiend  incarnate,  an  anarchist, 
an  impractical  theorist,  an  infidel,  a  destructionist  and  the  leader  of  the  worst 
element  in  American  political  life.  To  the  Republicans  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  wisdom,  the  sincere  friend  and  champion  of  the  people,  a  true 
exponent  of  honesty,  economy  and  simplicity  in  government,  a  statesman 
of  broadest  intellect  and  purest  motives. 

Time  has  modified  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  still  opposed  to  the 
Jeffersonian  idea  in  government,  and  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  right  or  wrong,  was  inspired  solely  by  patriotism 
and  an  honest  desire  to  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon  his  fellow  country- 
men. His  motives  are  no  longer  questioned,  and  his  brilliant  services  to 
his  country  have  won  the  encomium  of  all  Americans  regardless  of  party. 

One  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  his  numerous  biographers  writes  of  him: 

"His  eternal  confidence  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  people  was 
never  shaken  by  the  blunders  of  honest  but  wrong-headed  colleagues.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  lose  belief  in  principles  because  their  prominent  advocates  now 
and  again  lacked  wisdom  or  integrity.     His  abiding  constancy  proves  that 
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he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  time-server,  and  demagogue,  but  a  thorough  and 
sincere  believer  in  the  political  doctrines  which  he  publicly  professed.  .  .  . 
He  never  in  any  stress  deserted,  or  even  temporarily  disavowed,  his  main 
principle.  He  never  lost  faith  or  courage.  Democrats  might  commit 
follies,  errors  and  crime,  but  he  stood  steadfastly  by  democracy.  He  did 
not  trim  his  sails  to  every  flaw  on  the  political  ocean,  but  awaited  through 
the  longest  unpromising  days,  with  a  noble  patience,  the  powerful  and  steady 
gale  which  he  was  convinced  would  in  time  carry  the  nation  upon  the  true 
course.  For  though  a  master  of  political  craft,  he  was  not  merely  a 
politician;  he  was  a  great  statesman,  with  broad  views  and  grand  purposes 
whether  sound  or  not." 

The  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  itself  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  in 
addition  to  being  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  he  was  the  most  astute  poHtician 
of  his  time.  Though  of  aristocratic  birth  he  became  the  tribune  of  the 
common  people,  and  with  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
the  masses  he  gave  form  and  coherency  to  anti-Federalist  sentiment  and 
brought  into  existence  the  Democratic  party,  which  became  victorious 
under  his  leadership  and  so  continued  for  many  years  thereafter. 

ADOPTS  PANTALOONS  AND  LEATHER  SHOE  STRINGS. 

Jefferson  not  only  preached  democracy  but  both  in  public  and  private 
life  he  practiced  it  with  fidelity  and  severity,  worthy  of  a  Puritan.  He  was 
the  first  of  his  class  in  society  to  wear  pantaloons  instead  of  knee  breeches 
and  to  fasten  his  shoes  by  leather  strings  instead  of  silver  buckles.  Upon 
his  first  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1800  he  at  once  abolished  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  predecessor  and  in  all  intercourse  with  the 
public  was  as  plain  as  the  plainest  citizen.  Both  Washington  and  Adams 
rode  in  inaugural  procession  in  magnificent  carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  servants  in  livery.  Jefferson,  on  the  morning  of  his 
inauguration,  in  plain  attire,  mounted  a  saddle  horse,  rode  to  the  Capitol, 
unattended,  hitched  his  horse  to  the  rack  used  by  the  public,  walked  into 
the  Capitol  Building  and  delivered  an  inaugural  address  which  occupied 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  in  delivery.  He  was  so  intensely  opposed  to  all 
ceremony  that  he  kept  the  date  of  his  birth  a  secret  so  that  it  might  not 
be  celebrated. 

All  of  this  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  and 
"Jeffersonian  simplicity"  became  and  has  continued  the  watchword  of  the 
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party  he  founded.  Jefferson's  rigid  democracy  was  more  noticeable  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  from  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  a  Randolph, 
of  patrician  blood,  and  that  Jefferson  himself,  before  his  marriage,  was  the 
largest  land  owner  and  slaveholder  in  his  county,  and  after  his  marriage  to 
Martha  Skelton,  the  widowed  daughter  of  a  very  rich  lawyer,  he  became 
one  of  the  largest  landowners  and  slaveholders  in  Virginia. 

FRIENDSHIP    FOR    PATRICK    HENRY. 

His  earliest  political  affiliation  was  with  Patrick  Henry.  At  that  time 
Henry  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Jefferson  was  in  college 
at  Williamsburg.  The  former  often  shared  the  chambers  of  Jefferson,  who 
had  a  great  admiration  for  his  oratory  and  declared  that  "Henry  spoke  as 
Homer  wrote."  In  1768  he  was  himself  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  allied  himself  with  that  faction  that  continually  protested 
against  the  oppressive  measures  passed  by  the  pro-British  members.  His 
last  and  most  important  act  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  in 
drafting  the  reply  to  the  so-called  "Olive  Branch"  of  Lord  North.  Jefferson 
took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  the  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph. 

He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Edward 
Rutledge  and  John  Jay  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  Jefferson 
was  in  no  sense  a  public  speaker.  He  never  engaged  in  debate;  he  never 
argued  in  private  conversation  and  never  disputed  anyone  with  whom  he 
was  talking — hence  he  was  personally  popular,  with  a  reputation  for  courtesy 
and  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others.  But  with  the  pen  he  was  the 
peer  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  by  common  consent  was  soon  estabHshed 
as  document  writer  to  Congress.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  other 
evidences  of  his  ability,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  the  resolution 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent 
states,  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  be  selected  of  the  committee  to  draft  that 
famous  declaration.  The  other  members  in  their  order  were:  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

This  committee  assigned  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  making  the  first  draft 
of  the  Declaration,  which,  when  completed,  was  submitted  to  Adams  and 
Franklin,  who  wrote  in  some  slight  amendments.  The  Declaration  was 
debated  from  July  second  to  July  fourth,  when  it  was  passed.  Several 
passages  in  the  original  draft  were  stricken  out,  one  of  which  denounced 
George  the  Third  for  encouraging  the  slave  trade,  and  another  which 
declared  that  "the  hiring  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  the  English  must  bid 
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us  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  brethren  and  "cause  us  to  forget  our 
former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  Jefferson  took  no  part  in  the  exciting 
debate. 

SIGNING  THE  DECLARATION. 

When  the  Declaration  had  been  carried  the  tension  under  which  the  dele- 
gates had  labored  was  relaxed,  and  it  was  signed  with  more  or  less  jesting 
and  good-humored  banter. 

"John  Bull  can  read  that  without  spectacles,"  said  John  Hancock,  as  he 
affixed  his  great,  familiar  signature  to  the  document,  and  then  to  his  col- 
leagues continued,  "We  must  all  hang  together  in  this  matter,"  which  evoked 
the  witty  reply  from  Franklin,  that,  "If  we  do  not  all  hang  together,  most 
assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately."  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  portly  dele- 
gate from  Virginia,  was  standing  close  to  the  slight  little  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  whom  he  said :  "I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  you  when  it 
comes  to  the  hanging;  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  long  before  you  have  done 
kicking  in  the  air." 

Jefiferson  declined  re-election  to  Congress,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted 
a  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Here  he  brought  about  two 
important  and  surprising  reforms  almost  immediately :  One  abolished  the 
system  of  entail  and  the  other  the  law  of  primogeniture.  One  delegate 
pleaded  with  Jefferson  to  so  amend  his  bill  concerning  the  latter  that  if  the 
eldest  son  could  no  longer  inherit  all  the  lands  and  the  slaves  of  his  father 
to  let  him  take  a  double  share.  Jefferson,  the  great  commoner  and  leveller, 
replied:  "Not  till  he  can  eat  a  double  allowance  of  food  and  do  a  double 
allowance  of  work." 

He  next  attacked  the  Established  Church,  but  it  was  not  until  1786 
that  his  bill  for  establishing  religious  freedom  was  passed.  In  this  first 
session,  held  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  he  introduced  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  bill  to  stop  the  importation  of  slaves,  although  his  larger 
plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  failed. 

ESCAPES  A  BRITISH  CAPTURING  PARTY. 

Patrick  Henry,  at  the  end  of  three  successive  years  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  ineligible,  according  to  the  Constitution,  for  re-election,  and  the 
Legislature  elected  Jefferson  to  succeed  him  in  January,  1779.  Jefiferson 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  it  is  not  difficult  now  to  understand 
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that  he  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  made  a  very  energetic  or  suc- 
cessful war  Governor.  The  military  spirit  was  wholly  lacking  in  his  com- 
position, and  yet  at  times  he  displayed  some  of  the  firmness  and  sternness 
we  expect  in  military  leaders.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
British  colonel  (Hamilton),  who  was  captured  by  the  celebrated  frontier 
fighter.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke.  The  British  officer  had  been 
accused  of  many  atrocities,  and  Jefiferson  had  him  put  in  irons  and  closely 
confined  until  Washington  mitigated  the  punishment.  Jefiferson  also  avowed 
his  purpose  to  repay  cruelty  in  kind,  and  that  he  would  use  irons,  prison-ships 
and,  if  necessary,  hang  his  British  prisoners  in  retaliation  for  a  similar  course 
by  Great  Britain. 

Virginia  gave  lavishly  of  men,  horses,  food,  arms  and  money  to  the 
Revolution,  but  few  of  her  troops  were  retained  upon  her  own  soil  to  repel 
invasion.  Hence  it  was  that  when  in  1780  a  British  fleet  entered  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  ascended  the  James  River  and  burned  and  destroyed  property  in 
Richmond,  Jefiferson  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  In  the  following  spring 
the  British  colonel,  Tarlton,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  attempted  to 
capture  Jefferson,  who,  knowing"  of  the  approach  of  the  British  foe,  quietly 
stayed  at  home,  ate  his  breakfast  without  alarm,  then  sent  away  his  family 
and  concealed  his  valuables.  Upon  Tarlton's  approach  Jefferson  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  woods.  Tarlton  and  his  dragoons  made  themselves  at 
home  in  the  Jefferson  mansion  at  Monticello,  eating  and  drinking  their  fill, 
but  did  little  damage  to  his  property.  Later,  however,  a  body  of  CornwaUis' 
troops  invaded  another  of  his  farms,  seized  his  crops  and  live  stock,  cut  the 
throats  of  colts  too  young  to  be  used,  burned  his  fences  and  carried  off  a 
large  number  of  his  slaves. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  as  Governor  he  retired  to  Monticello,  where  he 
remained  in  private  life  until  1783. 

During  this  retirement  his  wife  died,  and  in  her  last  moments,  in  response 
to  her  request,  he  pledged  himself  never  to  marry  again,  a  pledge  he  faith- 
fully kept. 

Jefferson's  next  appearance  in  Congress  was  in  1783,  at  which  session 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  Declaration  he  had 
drawn  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  at  this  session  also  that  he  suggested 
the  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value  for  American  currency. 

He  tendered  to  Congress  Virginia's  deed,  ceding  all  her  Northwest  terri- 
tory to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  states.     He  afterwards  drew  the 
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plan  for  the  government  of  this  immense  region,  and  in  his  report  we  find 
another  evidence  of  his  humane  and  noble  patriotism  in  the  follovi^ing 
provision : 

"After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes."  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  this  clause  was 
lost,  only  six  states  voting  for  it. 

EYE  WITNESS  OF  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

This  session  of  Congress  closed  Mr.  Jefferson's  legislative  career,  for, 
immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  appointed  to  aid  Dr. 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  in  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  This 
was  his  fourth  appointment  in  such  a  capacity,  though  twice  before  he  had 
declined,  and  the  third  time  he  was  delayed  so  long  in  starting  that  his 
services  became  unnecessary.  In  the  spring  following  his  appointment  Dr. 
Franklin  returned  home,  John  Adams  went  to  England  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  made  resident  minister  to  France.  There  he  remained  for  five  years, 
an  eye  witness  to  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  French  revolution, 
although  he  left  before  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  rise  of  Robespierre.  His 
ardent  love  for  America  was  never  more  manifest  than  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.  The  French  capital  had  no  charms  or  glory  for  him  as  compared  with 
American  cities.  Of  London  he  said  that  it  was  handsomer  than  Paris,  but 
not  so  handsome  as  Philadelphia. 

He  declared  that  William  and  Mary  College  was  equal  to  the  greatest 
institution  of  learning  abroad,  and  that  only  vice  and  modern  languages 
were  taught  better  in  Europe  than  at  home.  He  very  much  desired  Monroe 
to  come  to  France,  telling  him,  "It  will  make  you  adore  your  own  country, 
its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people  and  manners." 

"With  all  the  defects  of  our  Constitution,"  he  said,  "the  comparison  of 
our  government  with  those  of  Europe  is  like  a  comparison  of  Heaven  and 
Hell.  England,  like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  intermediate 
station." 

FEUD  WITH  HAMILTON. 

Although  he  came  from  France  upon  a  vacation  he  found  awaiting  him 
upon  his  arrival  an  invitation  from  President  Washington  to  take  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  at  that  time  consisted  of 
four  members — Alexander  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Knox 
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was  Secretary  of  War  and  Edmund  Randolph  was  Attorney-General.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  an  ardent  Federalist.  He  believed  in  the  centralization 
of  power.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  radically,  though  broadly,  dem- 
ocratic. He  would  have  as  little  government  and  as  much  local  freedom  as 
possible.  It  will  thus  be  seen  they  differed  fundamentally  on  nearly  every- 
thing relating  to  society  and  government,  and  they  became  the  heads  of 
rival  parties  in  the  government.  Both  Secretaries  were  devoted  to  Wash- 
ington, and  each  tried  his  utmost  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  -actions  of 
the  President. 

Jefferson  unceasingly  attacked  Hamilton's  financial  measures,  bitterly 
opposed  his  project  for  a  National  Bank  and  charged  him  with  a  desire  to 
restore  a  monarchical  form  of  government  in  this  country.  Hamilton 
retaliated  with  much  bitter  criticism  of  Jefferson's  foreign  policy.  Wash- 
ington remained  the  friend  of  both,  although  in  the  latter  years  of  his  admin- 
istration his  leanings  were  towards  Federalism.  At  his  solicitation  Jefferson 
remained  in  the  Cabinet  longer  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  left, 
however,  in  1793,  and  retired  to  Monticello.  Hamilton  retired  from  the 
Cabinet  a  year  later. 

When  Washington  declared  against  a  third  term  and  decided  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  John  Adams  was  brought  forward  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Federal  party  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Anti-Federalists.  Adams  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  four,  and  Jefferson, 
having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  was  elected  Vice-President  over 
Thomas  Pinckney. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

DRAMATIC  SCENE  WHEN  HE  BECOMES  PRESIDENT— AVERT- 
ED WAR  BY  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE— SENT  TROOPS  TO 
NEW  TERRITORY— FIIS  WAR  WITH  BARBARY  STATES 
STOPS  PIRACY— HAMILTON  KILLED  IN  A  DUEL 


JEFFERSON'S  first  administration  as  President  was  marked  by  four 
great  historic  events — the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  confirmation  of 
John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice,  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States  and  the 
death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel  with  Vice-President  Burr. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  election  to  the  office,  which  he  had  once  called  "a  splen- 
did misery,"  took  place  in  1800,  in  which  year  Congress  for  the  first  time 
assembled  in  Washington.  In  the  Electoral  College  the  vote  for  President 
was  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  which  threw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  body  promptly  elected  Jefferson  Presi- 
dent and  Burr  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  to  practice  in  the  largest  field  the  principles  of 
democracy,  whi.ch  he  had  been  advocating  for  so  long.  The  democratic 
simplicity  of  his  inauguration  has  already  been  told.  The  philanthropic 
spirit  of  good  will  with  which  he  came  to  the  Presidency  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  inaugural  address : 

"Every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have 
called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  repub- 
licans— we  are  all  federalists.  Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  principles,  our  attachment  to  our 
Union  and  our  representative  government." 

Jefferson's  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  was  accompanied  by  a 
most  dramatic  scene.  During  his  last  days  in  office  President  Adams  was 
making  Federalist  nominations  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sending  them  to 
the  Senate,  which  was  as  rapidly  confirming  them.  At  midnight  on  March 
3d,  1801,  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  to  be  Attorney-General  under  Jefferson, 
walked  into  the  office  of  John  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's watch  in  his  hand  and  put  a  stop  to  the  signing  commissions,  which 
literally  covered  the  table.     Later  it  was  hi?  pleasure  as  welt  as  his  duty  to 
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remove  most  of  these  appointees  from  office  in  carrying  out  his  announced 
])olicy  of  rigid  economy  in  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Among  those 
he  removed  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy, 
at  Boston.  For  this  he  was  accused  of  poHtical  malice,  but  afterward  he 
assured  Mrs.  John  Adams  that  he  did  not  know  who  held  the  position 
when  he  ordered  the  office  to  be  abolished. 

THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Misissippi  River  were  then  a 
subject  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Spain  owned 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  United  States  had  always  con- 
tended that  this  did  not  give  that  country  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  free 
passage  of  American  vessels.  At  this  time  France  gave  evidence  of  a  desire 
for  a  colony  on  the  American  continent,  and  naturally  looked  with  favoring 
eyes  upon  Louisiana.  This  caused  some  alarm  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Ministers  at  London,  Paris  and  Madrid  were  instructed  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  cession  of  territory  by  Spain  to  France. 
Before  the  instructions  reached  them  the  deed  had  been  done  through  a 
secret  treaty.  When  this  fact  became  known  Jefferson  wrote  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  American  Minister  at  Paris : 

"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France  works 
most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this  subject  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  written  to  you  fully,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  recurring  to  it  personally,  so 
deep  is  the  impression  it  makes  upon  my  mind.  It  completely  reverses  all 
the  political  relations  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  There  is  on  the  globe 
one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy — 
it  is  New  Orleans.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  that  France  and  the  United 
States  can  continue  long  friends  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position. 
The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence 
which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low  water  mark.  It  seals  the 
union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  nation." 

This  language  is  almost  incredible  coming  from  one  who  admired  and 
liked  France,  and  who  had  a  Revolutionary  hatred  for  Great  Britain,  but 
it  shows  the  intense  love  of  Jefferson  for  his  country,  its  peace  and  security. 

Napoleon  saw  not  only  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  colony  at  such  a 
great  distance,  but  as  his  treasury  was  empty  and  France  was  threatened  by 
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multiplied  wars,  he  authorized  his  Minister  to  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  Jefferson,  in  the  meantime,  had  sent  Monroe  to  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  purchase  New  Orleans,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  when 
he  found  he  could  acquire  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 

After  the  purchase  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  Spain 
would  deliver  possession.  President  JelTerson  acted  promptly  and  set  all 
doubts  at  rest  by  sending  General  Wilkinson  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  newly  acquired  territory. 

A  great  controversy  arose  concerning  the  constitutional  right  to  make 
this  purchase,  but  the  great  arbiter,  Time,  has  set  his  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  entire  transaction. 

OUR  WAR  WITH  PIRATES. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  certain  European  nations  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Barbary  States  to  secure  immunity  from  attack  upon  their 
commerce  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  new  Republic  of  the 
United  States  at  first  yielded  to  this  shameful  bargain.  Jefferson  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  the  deal,  and  in  1803  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  protect  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The 
war  which  followed  with  the  Barbary  States  makes  a  bright  page  in  Ameri- 
can history,  for  in  two  years  this  country  did  more  to  put  an  end  to  piracy 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  European  nations  had  done  in  the  previous 
century.  Besides  the  lustre  and  glory  it  shed  upon  the  American  name  it 
gave  to  the  American  navy  two  of  its  most  daring  heroes — Stephen  Decatur 
and  Richard  Somers. 

HAMILTON  KILLED  IN  A  DUEL. 

While  the  stirring  events  of  this  war  were  being  enacted  Mr.  Jefferson's 
greatest  political  antagonist,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  slain  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Burr  in  a  duel  near  Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  Burr  while  holding  the 
office  of  Vice-President  had  become  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  through  the  powerful  influence  of  Hamilton, 
who  at  once  sought  a  quarrel  with  him  and  killed  him. 

In  the  matters  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity  and  Jeffersonian  economy  much 
had  been  accompHshed  before  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  term. 


CHAPTER    XXIV, 

ATTACK  OF  BRITISH  WARSHIPS  ON  AMERICAN  VESSELS- 
SPAIN   THREATENS    WAR   OVER    LOUISIANA— BURR'S 
PLAN  TO  SEIZE  THE  THRONE  OF  THE  MONTE- 
ZUMAS— JEFFERSON    DEFIES    THE 
SUPREME  COURT. 


THE  attack  of  the  British  warship,  Leopard,  upon  the  American 
frigate,  Chesapeake,  was  the  crowning  outrage  committed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  the  United  States  during  the  second  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  attack  was  made  just  outside  Hampton  Roads.  It 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  battle,  for  the  Chesapeake  was  not  prepared  for 
action,  and  after  the  Leopard  had  fired  a  broadside  into  her,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  her  crew,  she  struck  her  colors.  The  British  com- 
mander then  boarded  her  and  carried  off  four  American  sailors,  three  of 
whom  were  native  born,  and  one  of  whom  was  straightway  hanged  at 
Halifax. 

"Never  since  the  Battle  of  Lexington,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  referring  to 
this  outrage,  "have  I  seen  this  country  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  as 
at  present." 

Had  a  man  less  desirous  of  peace  than  Thomas  Jefferson  been  at  the 
helm  of  state  the  second  war  with  England  would  have  been  fought  then 
in  1807,  instead  of  being  delayed  five  years.  It  is  true  the  United  States 
from  a  naval  point  of  view  was  not  well  prepared  to  cope  with  the  fleets  and 
crews  that  had  won  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  shattered  the  French  navy  at 
the  Nile  and  laid  Copenhagen  in  ruins,  but  it  was  not  much  better  prepared 
when  the  war  actually  came.  Mr.  Jefferson's  methods  of  retaliation  were, 
first,  to  send  a  vessel  to  England  to  demand  reparation  and,  second,  to  estab- 
lish his  famous  "paper  blockade,"  known  as  the  Embargo  Act,  but  face- 
tiously called  by  its  opponents,  who  spelled  it  backward,  the  "O  Grab  Me" 
act.  By  this  act  American  vessels  were  confined  to  American  waters,  and 
foreign  commerce,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  was  absolutely  sus- 
pended. 
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WARLIKE  AND  EXCITING  EVENTS. 

The  events  leading  up  to  this  condition  of  affairs  were  warUke  and 
exciting.  Following  the  Louisiana  purchase,  war  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  Both  countries  tried  to  make  the  United  States  their 
ally,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  had  decided  upon  strict  neutrality.  The  result  was 
that  both  nations  committed  frequent  outrages  upon  American  commerce, 
and  English  men-of-war  carried  off  thousands  of  American  seamen  to  be 
impressed  into  the  British  navy. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  first  act  of  retaliation  was  to  stop  the  importation  of 
certain  articles  of  British  manufacture.  A  month  after  this  had  been  done 
the  British  warship  Leander  fired  into  an  American  coasting  vessel  at  Sandy 
Hook  and  killed  one  of  the  crew. 

The  only  resentment  shown  to  this  was  to  order  the  Leander  out  of 
American  waters,  which  the  President  did,  and  also  directed  the  arrest  of 
her  commander,  which,  of  course,  was  not  executed. 

In  the  meantime  Spain,  backed  by  France,  threatened  war  over  the 
western  boundary  of  Florida.  President  Jefferson  undertook  to  avert  this 
trouble  by  trying  to  secure  an  appropriation,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
to  purchase  Florida,  but  the  project  was  defeated  by  his  former  friend  and 
champion,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  who  had  now  deserted  him. 

BURR'S  SCHEME  TO  SEIZE  MEXICO. 

President  Jefferson  had  troubles  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Upon  his 
re-election  in  1804  the  Democrats  had  dropped  Aaron  Burr  and  had  sub- 
stituted George  Clinton  as  Vice-President  in  his  place.  Burr's  boundless 
political  ambition  found  vent  in  a  scheme  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
annex  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  United  States  and  establish  a  govern- 
ment with  himself  as  ruler. 

For  this  he  was  arrested  for  treason,  but  acquitted  after  a  long  and 
famous  trial,  over  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  presided.  It  was  at  this 
trial  that  the  famous  test  between  executive  and  judicial  powers  took  place, 
with  President  Jefferson  on  one  side  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  the  other. 
Burr's  attorney  made  application  for  a  subpoena  to  compel  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  President  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
caused  the  subpoena  to  be  issued,  although  he  admitted  he  had  no  authority 
to  enforce  such  a  document. 
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DEFIES  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

The  President,  of  course,  disregarded  his  subpoena,  but  he  wrote  to 
George  Hay,  the  Government  Counsel,  as  follows : 

"Laying  down  the  position  generally,  that  all  persons  owe  obedience  to 
subpoena,  he  (Marshall)  admits  no  exception  unless  it  can  be  produced  in 
his  law  books.  *  *  *  The  Constitution  enjoins  his  (the  President's) 
constant  agency  in  the  concerns  of  six  millions  of  people.  Is  the  law  para- 
mount to  this  which  calls  on  him  in  behalf  of  a  single  one?  Let  us  apply 
the  Judge's  own  doctrine  to  the  case  of  himself  and  his  brethren.  The 
sheriff  of  Henrico  summons  him  from  the  bench  to  quell  a  riot  somewhere 
in  his  county.  The  Federal  Judge  is  by  the  general  law  a  part  of  the  posse 
of  the  State  sheriff.  Would  the  Judge  abandon  major  duties  to  perform 
lesser  ones?  Again:  The  Court  of  Orleans  or  Maine  commands,  by  sub- 
poenas the  attendance  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Would 
they  abandon  their  posts  as  judges,  and  the  interests  of  millions  committed 
to  them  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  single  individual?  The  leading  principle 
of  our  Constitution  is  the  independence  of  the  Legislature,  Executive,  and 
Judiciary  of  each  other;  and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this  than  the  Judiciary. 
But  would  the  Executive  be  independent  of  the  Judiciary  if  he  were  subject 
to  the  commands  of  the  latter,  and  to  imprisonment  for  disobedience,  if  the 
several  courts  could  bandy  him  from  pillar  to  post,  keep  him  constantly 
trudging  from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West,  and  withdraw  him  entirely 
from  his  constitutional  duties?" 

This  unanswerable  argument,  of  course,  met  with  no  reply  from  the 
Judiciary. 

President  Jefferson  was  so  convinced  of  Burr's  guilt  that  even  after  his 
acquittal  he  ordered  the  government  counsel  not  to  pay  any  of  the  witnesses 
until  their  testimony  had  been  reduced  to  writing  so  that  the  President 
might  lay  the  entire  matter  before  Congress,  which  he  did.  The  result  was 
the  passage  of  some  legislation  concerning  treason,  but  nothing  more  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Burr. 

With  Massachusetts  threatening  insurrection  over  the  Embargo  Act 
to  such  an  extent  that  Governor  Trumbull  refused  to  comply  with  the 
President's  requisition  for  militia;  with  the  repeal  of  the  act  in  sight  and 
the  resumption  of  navigation  by  force,  Mr.  Jefiferson  completed  his  second 
term  as  President  and  retired  to  Monticello. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

JEFFERSON'S  GREAT  LOTTERY— SAVED  BY  HIS  FRIENDS- 
ENDS  QUARREL  WITH  JOHN  ADAMS— PREDICTED 
THE    CIVIL   WAR— "THIS    IS   THE    FOURTH 
OF  JULY." 


THE  spectacle  of  a  former  President  of  the  United  States  asking  a 
State  Legislature  to  give  him  permission  to  conduct  a  lottery  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary  would  be  a  novel  one  in 
these  early  days  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  one  sure  to  arouse  popular 
opposition.  Yet  when  Thomas  Jefferson  asked  this  favor  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  it  was  readily  granted,  for  lotteries  had  once  been  very  popular 
in  Virginia,  and  the  system  had  not  yet  been  entirely  done  away  with.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  he  saw  no  means  of  relief 
except  through  the  lottery  scheme  he  proposed,  for  only  in  that  way  would 
his  lands  bring  a  sufficient  price  to  meet  his  obligations. 

The  causes  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  poverty  in  his  old  days  were  not  far  to  see. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  Presidency  he  was  known  throughout  the  land 
as  the  "Sage  of  Monticello,"  and  his  home  was  the  Mecca  of  politicians 
and  curiosity  seekers.  The  result  was  that  the  mansion  at  Monticello  much 
more  resembled  an  hotel  than  it  did  the  private  residence  of  a  private  citizen. 
The  people  overran  the  house  and  grounds,  swarmed  beneath  his  trees  and 
on  his  piazza,  and  ate  and  drank  much  more  than  his  broad  acres  would 
produce. 

EATEN  OUT  OF  HOUSE  AND  HOME. 

In  Randall's  "Life  of  Jefferson"  we  find  this  reference  to  the  multitude 
of  his  visitors: 

"We  had  persons  from  abroad,  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  from 
every  part  of  the  State,  men,  women  and  children.  In  short,  almost  every 
day  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year  brought  its  contingent  of  guests. 
People  of  wealth,  fashion,  men  in  office,  professional  men,  military  and 
civil,  lawyers,  doctors,  Protestant  clergymen,  Catholic  priests,  members  of 
Congress,  foreign  ministers,  missionaries   Indian  agents,  tourists,  travelers, 
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artists,  strangers,  friends.  Some  came  from  affection  and  respect,  some 
from  curiosity,  some  to  give  or  receive  advice  or  instruction,  some  from 
idleness,  some  because  others  set  an  example." 

Of  course  no  guest  ever  thought  of  paying  his  score.  Quite  often  the 
housekeeper  had  to  provide  as  many  as  fifty  beds,  and  as  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  servants  w^ere  required  to  v^^ait  upon  these  guests,  few  hands  were 
left  for  service  in  the  fields  and  the  broad  acres  of  Mr.  Jefferson  remained 
more  or  less  unproductive.  To  add  to  the  burden  of  his  debt,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  endorsed  a  note  for  a  considerable  amount,  for  a  friend,  which  obliga- 
tion he  had  to  pay.  In  this  extremity  he  evolved  his  lottery  scheme  and 
laid  it  before  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

"By  this  means,"  he  said,  "I  can  save  the  house  at  Monticello  and  the 
farm  adjoining,  to  end  my  days  in,  and  bury  my  bones.  If  not,  I  must  sell 
house  and  all  here  and  carry  my  family  to  Bedford,  where  I  have  not  even 
a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Legislature  should  make  him  a  loan  or  a  gift 
from  the  State  Treasury,  but  to  this  Mr.  Jefferson  demurred,  saying : 

•  "In  any  case  I  wish  nothing  from  the  Treasury;  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation which  I  have  received  for  my  services  from  time  to  time  have  been 
fully  to  my  own  satisfaction." 

FRIENDS  SAVE  HIS  HOME. 

But  the  lottery  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's financial  condition  became  known,  voluntary  subscriptions  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  public  meetings 
were  held  and  collections  taken  up.  These  voluntary  contributions  were 
gratefully  accepted. 

"I  have  spent  three  times  as  much  money,  and  given  my  whole  life  to 
my  countrymen,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "and  now  they  come  nobly  forward 
in  the  only  way  they  can,  to  repay  me  and  save  an  old  servant  from  being 
turned,  like  a  dog,  out  of  doors.  No  cent  of  this  is  wrung  from  the  tax- 
payer; it  is  the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering  of  love." 

During  his  retirement  he  took  a  considerable  interest  in  public  affairs, 
predicted  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  and  prophetic- 
ally foresaw  the  Civil  War.    Of  the  latter  he  said: 

"Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  confederacies? 
To  wage  another  Peloponnesian  war?"  But  his  prediction  of  a  victory  for 
the  South  was  not  verified. 
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OLD  ENEMIES  BECOME  FRIENDS. 

One  incident  that  tended  to  brighten  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe  was  his 
complete  reconciliation  with  John  Adams.  No  man  was  less  able  to  con- 
tinue a  feud  than  Jefferson.  Conciliation  and  forgiveness  were  his  natural 
attributes.  He  not  only  made  up  his  old  quarrel  with  his  old  antagonist, 
Init  was  holding  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Concerning  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  views  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion. Elis  enemies  had  always  tried  to  create  the  impression  that  if  he  were 
not  an  Atheist  he  was  at  least  an  unbeliever.  This  view  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  Certain  it  is  that  he  attended  church  with  considerable  regu- 
larity and  his  biographer,  Mr.  Randall,  says  he  was  a  Christian.  In  the 
spring  preceding  his  death  he  confined  his  reading  to  Greek  tragedies  and 
the  Bible.  A  triple  coincidence  attending  his  death  is  the  most  singular 
thing  of  its  kind  in  history :  That  he  should  die  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
day  of  the  adoption  of  his  great  Declaration;  that  his  last  words  should  be 
"This  is  the  Fourth  of  July,"  and  that  a  few  hours  later  his  old  antagonist, 
now  his  friend,  John  Adams,  should  die  at  Quincy,  with  these  words  strug- 
gling from  his  lips:     "Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives." 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE   SHOT    THAT    WAS    HEARD    AROUND    THE    WORLD- 
EMERSON'S  ATTACK  UPON  WEBSTER— EULOGY  OF 
LINCOLN  AND  JOHN  BROWN— EPIGRAMS  ON 
ENGLISHMEN— "HITCH  YOUR  WAGON 
TO  A  STAR." 


"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattl'd  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

WITH  Emerson's  immortal  hymn,  beginning  as  above,  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  American  indepen- 
dence was  dedicated.  When  the  first  corner-stone  of  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  Concord  fight  was  laid  in  1825,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
was  present  and  gave  this  inspiring  toast :  "The  little  bush  that  marks  the 
spot  where  Captain  Davis  fell, — 'Tis  the  burning  bush  where  God  spoke  for 
His  people." 

Eleven  years  later,  when  the  Concord  monument  was  erected,  he  gave 
the  world  his  immortal  hymn.  At  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
cord fight,  when  the  splendid  statue  of  The  Minute-Man  was  unveiled  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Concord  River,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  "embattled 
farmers"  stood  when  they  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  Emerson 
was  again  present  and  delivered  an  oration  in  which  he  told  the  story  of 
the  Concord  farmer  who  first  suggested  the  new  monument.  We  give  this 
story  in  his  own  words : 

THE  CONCORD  FARMER  AND  "THE  MINUTE-MAN." 

"Ebenezer  Hubbard,  a  farmer  who  inherited  the  land  in  the  village  in 
which  troops  committed  depredations,  and  who  took  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  raid,  erected  many  years  ago  a  flag-stafif  on  his  land,  and  never 
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neglected  to  hoist  the  Stars  ana  Stripes  on  the  19th  of  April  and  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  grieved  him  deeply  that  yonder  monument,  erected  by  the  town 
in  1836,  should  be  built  on  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy  stood,  instead 
of  that  which  the  Americans  occupied  in  the  Concord  fight;  and  he 
bequeathed  in  his  will  a  sum  of  money  to  the  town  of  Concord  on  condition 
that  a  monument  should  be  built  on  the  identical  spot  occupied  by  our 
minute-men  and  militia  on  that  day;  and  another  sum  of  money  on  the 
condition  that  the  town  should  build  a  footbridge  across  the  river,  where 
the  old  bridge  stood  in  1775.  The  town  accepted  the  legacy,  built  the  bridge, 
and  employed  Daniel  French  to  prepare  a  statue  to  be  erected  on  the  speci- 
fied spot.  Meanwhile  Congress,  at  Washington,  gave  to  the  town  bronze 
cannons  to  furnish  the  artist  with  material  to  complete  his  work.  The  statue 
is  before  you,  and  to-day  it  speaks  for  itself.  The  sculptor  has  rightly  con- 
ceived the  proper  emblems  of  the  patriot  farmer,  who  at  the  morning  alarm 
left  the  plow  to  grasp  his  gun.  He  has  built  no  dom§  over  his  work, 
believing  that  the  blue  sky  makes  the  best  background." 

The  love  of  liberty  which  inspired  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  write  the 
Concord  hymn  was  manifest  throughout  his  entire  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  ally  himself  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  so  intense  was  his 
hatred  of  the  institution  of  slavery  that,  in  1851,  when  his  fame  as  a  scholar 
and  philosopher  was  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world,  he  left  the  quiet 
of  his  study  to  take  part  in  an  electional  campaign  in  behalf  of  a  candidate 
for  Governor  who  had  opposed  slavery  in  Congress. 

HIS  ATTACK  UPON  WEBSTER. 

In  this  campaign  he  describes  slavery  as  having  captured  some  of  the 
best  forces  in  the  country,  not  even  sparing  the  great  Webster,  to  whom 
he  pointed  as  a  last  instance  of  how  the  evil  corrupted  all  it  touched.  He 
drew  a  word  picture  of  the  cause  of  slavery,  with  "Webster  as  a  leading- 
horse  straining  to  drag  on  the  car."  Referring  to  Webster  and  others 
who  had  agreed  to  the  Great  Compromise,  he  said :  "Those  who  have  gone 
to  Congress  from  us  were  honest,  well-meaning  men.  I  heard  congratula- 
tions from  good  men,  their  friends,  when  they  went  to  Washington,  that 
they  were  honest  and  thoroughly  reliable,  yes,  obstinately  honest;  yet  they 
voted  for  this  criminal  measure  with  the  basest  of  the  populace.  I  hate  and 
saw  not  the  sneer  of  the  bullies  that  dupe  them  with  alleged  State  necessity, 
because  they  had  no  hope,  no  burning  splendor  of  awe  within  their  own 
burning  breasts." 
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Again  at  Concord,  in  1856,  we  find  him  denouncing  in  burning  words 
the  assault  upon  Charles  Sumner  by  Brooks  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  later  still  eulogizing  in  eloquent  terms  the  forerunner  of  the  Civil  War, 
John  Brown,  of  Ossawatomie. 

In  the  first  year  of  that  great  war  which  settled  for  all  time  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  American  Republic,  the  profound  philosopher  of  Concord 
is  invited  to  Washington  to  deliver  an  anti-slavery  lecture,  and  among  his 
audience  are  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  It  was  in  this  lecture  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  heard  him  say,  "We  must  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star,  and  work 
for  those  interests  which  the  divinities  honor  and  promote, — ^justice,  love, 
freedom,  knowledge,  utility,"  and  then,  as  if  in  prophecy,  "emancipation  is 
the  demand  of, civilization.  That  is  a  principle;  everything"  else  is  intrigue." 
When  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  Emerson  said : 

"The  first  condition  of  success  is  secured  in  putting  ourselves  right.  We 
have  recovered  ourselves  from  our  false  position,  and  planted  ourselves  on 
a  law  of  nature. 

"If  that  fail, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  space  built  on  stubble." 

EULOGY  OF  LINCOLN. 

In  the  meeting  held  at  Concord  to  express  grief  over  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Emerson  delivered  the  principal  address,  in  which 
he  said: 

"Had  he  not  lived  long  enough  to  keep  the  greatest  promise  that  ever 
man  made  to  his  fellow-men, — the  practical  abolition  of  slavery?  He  had 
seen  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Maryland  emancipate  their  slaves.  He  had 
seen  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Richmond  surrendered;  had  seen  the  main 
army  of  the  Rebellion  lay  down  its  arms;  he  had  conquered  the  public 
opinion  of  Canada,  England  and  France.  Only  Washington  can  compare 
with  him  in  fortune." 

•  Emerson  always  breathed  the  real  spirit  of  the  Republic,  and  it  has 
been  written  of  him  that  no  American  thinker  or  writer  has  taken  so  accurate 
a  measure  of  the  true  character  of  America  and  Americans;  no  American 
has  believed  more  heartily  in  America, — in  her  opportunity,  her  power  and 
her  destiny,  than  Emerson. 

But  it  is  not  as  the  patriot  and  the  poet,  but  rather  as  the  profound  phil- 
osopher who  sought  to  estabHsh  man's  true  relation  with  the  universe  that 
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Emerson  laid  the  foundation  of  his  immortal  fame.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  eight  generations  of  cultured,  conscientious  and  practical  ministers.  He 
took  great  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  was  born  to  poverty,  a  poverty 
which  permitted  himself  and  his  brother  to  have  but  one  overcoat  between 
them  in  the  chill  and  biting  New  England  winter.  "What  is  the  hook  that 
holds  them  staunch?"  he  asks.  "It  is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  necessity, 
of  austerity,  which,  excluding  them  from  the  sensual  enjoyments,  which 
make  other  boys  too  early  old,  has  directed  their  activity  into  safe  and  right 
channels,  and  made  them,  despite  themselves,  reverers  of  the  grand,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  Ah,  short-sighted  students  of  books,  of  nature, 
and  of  man !  too  happy  could  they  know  their  advantages,  they  pine  for 
freedom  from  that  mild  parental  yoke;  they  sigh  for  fine  clothes,  for  riches, 
for  the  theater,  and  premature  freedom  and  dissipation  which  others  possess. 
Woe  to  them  if  their  wishes  were  crowned !  The  angels  that  dwell  with 
them,  and  are  weaving  laurels  of  life  for  their  youthful  brows,  are  Toil  and 
Want,  and  Truth  and  Mutual  Faith." 

DISAGREEMENT  OVER  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Following  his  hereditary  bent  Emerson  took  up  the  study  of  theology 
and  adopted  the  pulpit  as  his  profession.  He  continued  in  the  ministry 
but  a  short  time,  the  immediate  reason  for  his  leaving  it  having  been  a  dis- 
agreement with  his  congregation  over  what  interpretation  should  be  put 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  Thenceforth  he  was  to  win  on  the  rostrum  the 
success  he  would  have  won  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  famous  as  a  lecturer  at 
the  time  his  first  volume  of  essays  were  pubhshed,  in  1841. 

Just  previous  to  this  time  he  took  considerable  interest  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  by  which  it  was  expected  to  reform  the  world  through 
a  practical  demonstration  of  socialism  or  communism.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  to  his  steadfast  friend,  Thomas  Carlyle,  whom  he  had  met,  and  for 
whom  he  had  formed  a  warm  attachment,  upon  his  first  visit  to  Europe : 
"We  are  a  little  wild  here  with  numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not 
a  reading  man  but  has  his  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
I  am  gently  mad  myself."  Many  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  community 
were  Emerson's  personal  friends,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  become 
one  of  the  community,  and  he  foresaw  that  the  experiment  would  be  a 
failure. 

On  a  smaller  scale  than  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  he  undertook  to 
establish  a  patriarchial  and  feudal  system  of  society  in  his  own  family  by 
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adopting  the  plan  of  common  family  board,  where  each  and  every  member 
from  himself  down  to  the  most  menial  servant  should  eat  at  the  same  table. 
But  even  this  proved  a  failure,  because  the  maid  refused  to  eat  with  the 
cook.  Of  the  Brook  Farm  adventure,  however,  he  said,  "They  were  not 
the  creators  they  believed  themselves,  but  they  were  the  unconscious 
prophets  of  a  true  state  of  society." 

BRIGHT  THINGS  ABOUT  ENGLISHMEN. 

With  the  pubhcation  of  his  essays,  to  which  Carlye  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion, Emerson  became  as  famous  in  England  and  France  as  he  was  at  home, 
and  was  more  appreciated  abroad  than  in  his  own  country.  His  impressions 
of  the  English  people  are  to  be  found  in  his  book  "English  Traits."  In 
this  work  he  matched  himself  against  the  English  people  and  they  both 
came  out  well.  The  book  sparkles  with  epigrams  such  as  these:  "When 
the  Englishman  wishes  for  amusement  he  goes  to  work."  "There  should 
be  temperance  in  making  cloth  as  well  as  in  eating."  "A  man  should  not 
be  a  silk  worm  nor  a  nation  a  tent  of  caterpillars."  "The  upper  classes  have 
only  birth,  say  the  people  here,  and  not  thoughts.  Yes,  but  they  have 
manners."  "Loyalty  is  in  the  English  a  sub-religion."  "There  is  in  an 
Englishman's  brain  a  valve  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  as  an  engineer 
shuts  ofif  steam.  The  most  sensible  and  well-informed  men  possess  the 
power  of  thinking  just  so  far  as  the  Bishop  in  religious  matters."  "English 
science  is  false  by  not  being  poetic." 

Carlyle  said  that  "English  Traits"  was  worth  all  the  books  ever  written 
by  New  England  upon  the  Old. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  EMERSON. 

The  writings  of  Emerson,  and  his  influence  upon  all  his  readers  make 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  may  get  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
scope  of  Emerson's  philosophy  from  the  following  written  by  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Doctor  of  Literature  in  Yale  University : 

"Emerson  is  the  most  important  figure  in  our  literature  because  he  has 
had  the  widest  influence  on  thought  of  any  American.  He  deals  almost 
entirely  in  metaphysical  questions.  The  relations  of  the  visible  world  to  the 
soul  of  the  individual,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  element  in  nature,  the 
sacred  character  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  power  of  ideas." 
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To  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  cheerful  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  estimate  of  Emerson : 

"To  sum  up  briefly  what  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  text  to  be 
unfolded  in  his  biography,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  common  sense,  with 
a  genius  so  uncommon  that  he  seemed  like  an  exotic  transplanted  from 
some  angelic  nursery.  His  character  was  so  blameless,  so  beautiful,  that 
it  was  rather  a  standard  to  judge  others  by  than  to  find  a  place  for  on  the 
scale  of  comparison.  Looking  at  life  with  the  profoundest  sense  of  its 
infinite  significance,  he  was  yet  a  cheerful  optimist,  almost  too  hopeful, 
peeping  into  every  cradle  to  see  if  it  did  not  hold  a  babe  with  the  halo  of  a 
New  Messiah  about  it.  He  enriched  the  treasure  house  of  literature;  but, 
what  was  far  more,  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  for  the  few  that 
followed  him  and  the  many  who  never  knew,  and  do  not  know  to-day,  what 
hand  it  was  which  took  down  their  prison  wall.  He  was  a  preacher,  who 
taught  that  the  religion  of  humanity  included  both  those  of  Palestine,  nor 
those  alone,  and  taught  it  with  such  consecrated  lips  that  the  narrowest 
bigot  was  ashamed  to  pray  for  him,  as  from  a  foot-stool  nearer  to  the  throne. 
'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star;'  this  was  his  version  of  the  divine  lesson  taught 
by  that  holy  George  Herbert  whose  words  he  loved.  Give  him  whatever 
place  belongs  to  him^  in  our  literature,  in  the  literature  of  our  language,  of 
the  world,  but  remember  this,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being  was  to  make 
truth  lovely  and  manhood  louder,  and  to  bring  our  daily  life  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal,  immortal,  invisible." 
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CHAPTER    XXFII. 

REVOLUTIONARY       ANCESTORS  —  NAMED       FOR       HENRY 

WADSWORTH  OF  THE  FIRE  SHIP  IN  THE  HARBOR 

OF  TRIPOLI— MEETS  A  NAPOLEON  VETERAN 

—THE  RAVEN  OF  ZURICH— HIAWATHA, 

EVANGELINE  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

OF  HIS  GREAT  POEMS. 


"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

THE  Psalm  of  life,  though  not  the  greatest,  is  probably  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  poems  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  It  has 
certainly  been  a  greater  inspiration  and  help  to  struggling  humanity 
than  anything  else  that  poet  has  written.  This  is  not  only  true  of  it  in 
America,  but  also  in  other  countries,  for  its  fame  and  influence  are  world- 
wide. It  is  not  difificult  to  explain  its  popularity,  because  it  appeals  directly 
to  the  human  heart,  and  is  so  easily  memorized  that  it  remains  fixed  in 
memory. 

Longfellow  has  told  how  once  while  riding  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don a  laboring  man  came  up  to  his  carriage  and  inquired,  "Are  you  the 
writer  of  the  Psalm  of  Life?"  Upon  replying  that  he  was,  the  man  asked, 
"Will  you  allow  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand?"  The  poet  cordially  extended 
his  hand  and  joined  it  with  that  of  the  workingman  in  a  heartfelt  grip. 

When  one  considers  the  revolutionary  ancestry  of  the  poet  Longfellow, 
it  seems  rather  strange  that  he  should  not  have  inclined  more  to  a  military 
life,  or  at  least  to  a  more-  stirring  and  exciting  career  than  that  of  a  poet  and 
professor  of  belles-lettres.  His  grandfather,  Peleg  Wadsworth,  no  sooner 
heard  "the  shot  that  was  heard  around   the   world"   from   the   peaceful 
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meadows  of  Lexington  and  Concord  than  he  set  about  organizing  a  com- 
pany of  minute-men,  of  which  he  was  made  captain,  and  marched  in  defense 
of  his  country.  He  not  only  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolution,  but 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  later  in  life  was  honored  by  his  country- 
men by  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

HENRY  WADSVVORTH  ON  THE  FIRE  SHIP. 

General  Wadsworth's  son,  Flenry,  an  uncle  of  the  poet,  and  the  one  for 
whom  he  was  named,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  and  served  in  Commo- 
dore Preble's  squadron  in  the  Tripolitan  War.  He  met  his  death  with 
Captain  Richard  Somers  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Israel  by  the  explosion  of  a 
fire  ship  which  these  brave  officers  and  ten  seamen  had  volunteered  to  take 
among  the  enemy's  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  ships  by  fire. 

The  story  of  how  these  thirteen  brave  men  met  their  death  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  craft  of  the  pirates  makes  a  thrilling  page  in  American  his- 
tory, and  has  no  parallel  except  in  the  cases  of  Stephen  Decatvu',  in  the  same 
harbor,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson,  in  the  channel  of  Santiago  Bay. 

Longfellow's  mother,  too,  had  her  share  of  Revolutionary  honors,  for 
it  was  Zilpah  Wadsworth  who  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  town 
of  Portland,  Maine,  a  military  standard  to  the  first  uniformed  company 
organized  in  that  State. 

However,  there  are  heroes  of  the  pen  as  well  as  of  the  sword,  and  Long- 
fellow was  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  famous  saying  that  "Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  War." 

As  heredity  did  not  influence  the  occupation  of  Longfellow,  neither  did 
precedent  control  his  education.  His  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  both  graduates  of  Harvard,  but  Longfellow  entered  and  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College.  In  his  class  were  a  number  of  men  destined  to 
future  greatness  or  prominence,  among  them  Jonathan  Cilley,  who  after- 
wards, when  a  member  of  Congress,  was  killed  by  a  Kentucky  Congress- 
man, named  Graves,  in  a  duel  which  in  many  of  its  aspects  was  similar  to 
the  fatal  encounter  between  Burr  and  Hamilton.  Another  member  of  that 
class  was  George  B.  Cheever,  afterward  known  as  the  champion  of  tem- 
perance, and  '"the  Gideon  of  the  anti-slavery  campaign."  Other  distin- 
guished members  were  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  historian;  J.  W.  Bradbury, 
eminent  in  law  and  politics;  and  last  and  greatest,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
genius  of  American  romance. 

Six  months  after  his  graduation,  and  while  he  was  studying  law,  he  was 
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offered  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at  Bowdoin.  Being 
but  nineteen  years  of  age  he  felt  that  he  had  neither  the  years  nor  the 
experience  to  fill  it,  but  accepted  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  prepare  himself.  His  preparation  included  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  his 
observation  and  experiences  were  a  liberal  education  in  themselves. 

MEETING  WITH  A  NAPOLEON  VETERAN. 

He  has  left  a  delightful  record  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : 

"I  pursued  the  pathway  which  led  towards  the  village;  and  the  next 
person  I  encountered  was  an  old  man  stretched  lazily  beneath  the  vine,  upon 
a  little  strip  of  turf,  at  a  point  where  four  paths  met  forming  a  crossway  in 
the  village.  He  was  clad  in  a  coarse  garb  of  gray,  with  a  pair  of  long  gaiters 
or  spatterdashers.  Beside  him  lay  a  blue  cloth  cap,  and  an  old  weather- 
beaten  knapsack.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  foot  traveler  like  myself,  and, 
therefore,  without  more  ado,  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  From 
his  language,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  now  and  then  wiped  his 
upper  lip  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  as  if  in  search  of  the  mustache  which 
was  no  longer  there,  I  judged  that  he  had  been  a  soldier.  In  this  opinion 
I  was  not  mistaken.  He  had  served  under  Napoleon,  and  had  followed  the 
Imperial  eagle  across  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  the  burning  sands  of 
Egypt.  He  spake  with  enthusiasm  of  the  'Little  Corporal,'  and  cursed  the 
English,  the  Germans,  the  Spanish,  and  every  other  race  on  earth,  except 
the  Great  Nation, — his  own. 

"  'I  like,'  said  he,  'after  a  long  day's  march,  to  lie  down  in  this  way  upon 
the  grass,  and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  It  reminds  me  of  the  bivouacs 
of  other  days,  and  of  old  friends  who  are  now  up  there.' 

"Here  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  sky. 

"  'They  have  reached  the  last  stage  before  me,  in  the  long  march.  But 
I  shall  go  soon.  We  shall  all  meet  again  at  the  last  roll  call.  Sacre — ! 
There  is  a  tear!'    He  wiped  it  away  with  his  sleeve. 

"Here  our  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  group  of  vint- 
agers who  were  returning  homeward  from  their  labor.  To  this  party  I 
joined  myself,  and  .invited  the  old  soldier  to  do  the  same,  but  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  'I  thank  you;  my  pathway  lies  in  a  different  direction.' 

"  'But  there  is  no  other  village  near,  and  the  sun  has  already  set.' 

"  'No  matter,  I  am  used  to  sleeping  on  the  ground.     Good  night.'  " 
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IN  GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  CHAMBER. 

After  five  years  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Bowdoin,  Long- 
fellow was  greatly  astonished  to  receive  the  offer  to  succeed  George  Ticknor 
in  a  similar  position  at  Harvard.  He  prepared  himself  for  this  position  as 
he  had  for  his  first,  and  upon  his  return  from  Europe  took  lodgings  in  the 
old  Craigie  House,  in  Cambridge,  and  occupied  the  room  which  was  once 
George  AVashington's  chamber. 

At  this  time  Josiah  Quincy,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1790,  who  for 
eight  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Congress,  and  for  five  years 
the  best  mayor  that  Boston  ever  had,  was  President  of  the  University. 
Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  Professor  of  Law. 

Longfellow  occupied  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature 
for  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  famous  American  poet, 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

THE  RAVEN  ,WITH  THE  LONG  BILL. 

Of  Longfellow's  second  visit  to  Europe  there  is  a  very  good  anecdote 
extant.  While  traveling  in  Switzerland,  Longfellow  fell  in  with  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton  and  his  daughter,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Zurich  members  of 
the  party  made  numerous  excursions,  but  always  returned  to  the  "Raven 
Inn,"  for  the  night.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  Mr.  Appleton  had  written  his 
name  in  the  register,  and  had  added  a  few  words  of  compliment  to  the  place. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  to  him,  he  found,  much  to  his  chagrin,  that  it 
was  exorbitant. 

"But  I  have  not  written  my  name,"  said  Mr.  Longfellow;  "and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  treat  the  inn-keeper  as  he  deserves." 

He  then  wrote  his  name  in  the  register  under  the  following  verse: 

"Beware  of  the  raven  of  Zurich! 
'Tis  a  bird  of  omen  ill. 
With  a  noisy  and  an  unclean  nest. 
And  a  very,  very  long  bill." 

It  was  not  as  a  professor  of  literature,  however,  but  as  a  poet  that  Long- 
fellow was  to  exert  an  influence  upon  his  own  age  and  future  generations. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  gave  him  more  than 
local  fame  for  it  contained  among  others  the  immortal  "Psalm  of  Life." 
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"The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers"  and  the  "Midnight  Mass  for  the   Dying 
Year." 

"That  little  volume,"  said  Edward  Everett,  "formed  an  epoch  in  our 
history.  I  think  Longfellow,  without  rival,  near  his  throne  in  America." 
Two  years  later  was  published  his  second  book,  "Ballads  and  Other  Poems," 
containing  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "The 
Village  Blacksmith"  and  the  famous  "Excelsior,"  upon  which  latter  more 
parodies  have  been  made  than  upon  any  other  writing  in  the  English  tongue. 

"EXCELSIOR"  ON  THE  BACK  OF  SUMNER'S  LETTER. 

The  circumstances  under  which  "Excelsior"  was  written  are  interesting. 
Longfellow  saw  the  word  on  a  torn  piece  of  newspaper,  and  was  at  once 
seized  with  a  desire  to  write  a  poem.  On  the  table  lay  a  letter  from  his 
friend,  Charles  Sumner.  Turning  over  the  letter  he  wrote  upon  the  back 
of  the  sheet  the  famous  stanzas.  Upon  a  visit  to  the  Craigie  House  the 
letter  was  shown  to  Mr.  Sumner,  who  requested  its  return.  He  preserved 
the  letter  among  his  treasures  until  his  death,  when  he  bequeathed  it  to  Har- 
vard College,  where  it  is  now. 

Samuel  Ward,  a  brother  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  tells  how  he  sold  for  Mr. 
Longfellow  the  poem  of  the  "Skeleton  in  Armor"  for  fifty  dollars,  which 
was  a  large  price  at  that  time. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  was  then  working  at  a  desk  in  the  dingy 
counting  house  of  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor,  in  New  York,  and  to  him 
Ward  first  took  the  poem.  The  old  poet  was  delighted  with  it,  and  consented 
to  write  a  few  words  of  admiration  at  the  foot  of  the  manuscript.  With 
Halleck's  endorsement  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine"  paid  the  fifty  dollars. 

THE  VILLAGE  BARBER  AS  A  CRITIC. 

The  "spreading  chestnut  tree"  described  in  the  "Village  Blacksmith" 
stood  on  Brattle  street  in  Cambridge.  Some  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  poem  the  city  authorities  ordered  the  tree  cut  down.  Almost  everyone 
in  the  place  rushed  to  the  spot,  some  without  coats  or  hats,  and  carried  off 
some  fragment  as  a  souvenir.  A  city  officer  interfered  and  enough  of  the 
tree  was  saved  from  which  to  make  an  armchair,  which  the  children  of  Cam- 
bridge presented  to  Mr.  Longfellow. 

One  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  critics  at  this  time  was  the  village  barber.  He 
particularly  criticised  the  line,  "his  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long,"  saying 
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that  crisp,  black  hair  is  never  long.  Longfellow  saw  the  worth  of  the  criti- 
cism and  changed  the  word  "long"  to  "strong,"  but  as  the  word  "strong" 
appeared  in  the  preceding  line  he  changed  it  back  again,  and  the  technical 
aid  of  the  barber  was  lost  to  literature. 

POEMS  ON  SLAVERY. 

Upon  Mr.  Longfellow's  return  from  Europe,  in  1842,  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  actively  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  slavery 
question.  Every  community  had  its  anti-slavery  society.  Wendell  Phillips 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  were  stirring  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
with  their  fiery  eloquence.  Channing  had  espoused  the  cause,  and  the  sedate 
scholar,  Emerson,  had  entered  the  lists.  The  pen  of  the  gentle  Quaker  poet, 
Whittier,  was  becoming  an  influence  against  this  blot  upon  the  nation's 
honor.  At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Sumner,  Longfellow  wrote  some  poems 
on  slavery,  which  were  later  published  in  book  form,  but  on  this  subject  his 
work  fell  so  far  beneath  the  efTorts  of  minor  poets  that  his  verses  attracted  no 
particular  attention. 

Longfellow  was  not  lacking  in  moral  sympathy  for  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  poems  on  slavery,  but  they  lacked  the  fire 
and  spirit  that  inflamed  men  to  action. 

Five  years  later — what  is  probably  the  greatest  poem  of  Longfellow — 
"Evangeline"  was  published.  This  poem  commemorates  one  of  the  greatest 
outrages  in  the  history  of  any  country,  civilized  or  pagan — the  seizure  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  by  the  English  and  the  forcible  exile  of  the  gentle 
Acadians  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  separation  of 
families  and  a  condition  more  awful  to  contemplate  than  the  worst  phases 
of  black  slavery. 

THE  STORY  OF  PHAWATHA. 

The  most  American  of  Longfellow's  poems  is  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 
For  the  tradition  upon  which  this  poem  is  founded  the  poet  was  indebted  to 
the  great  historian  of  the  Indians,  Schoolcraft,  an  indebtedness  which  he 
thus  acknowledged :  "This  Indian  Edda — if  I  may  so  call  it — is  founded  on 
a  tradition,  prevalent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  personage 
of  miraculous  birth,  who  was  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests 
and  fishing  grounds,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
gives  an  account  of  him  in  his  "Algic  Researches,"  and  in  his  "History, 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States"  may  be 
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found  the  Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  derived  from  the  verbal  narrations 
of  an  Onondaga  chief.  Into  this  tradition  I  have  woven  other  curious 
Indian  legends,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  various  and  valuable  writings  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  to  whom  the  literary  world  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  inde- 
fatigable zeal  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  so  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Indians.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is  among  the  Ojibways,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  region  between  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  the 
Grand  Sable." 

The  publication  of  this  poem  led  Mr.  Schoolcraft  a  year  later  to  give  to 
the  world  "The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  Other  Oral  Legends,  Mythologic 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Longfellow.  The  poem  soon  became  so  popular  that  "Hiawatha,"  and 
"Minnehaha,"  or  "Laughing  Water,"  soon  became  household  words.  The 
name  of  the  latter  is  now  borne  by  many  ships,  and  has  been  bestowed  upon 
several  beautiful  waterfalls  upon  the  American  continent. 

HIAWATHA  AND  THE  KALEVALA. 

No  man  who  is  before  the  public,  however  great  or  good,  can  hope  to 
escape  criticism,  and  this  great  poem  brought  more  criticism  on  the  head  of 
Mr.  Longfellow  than  anything  else  that  he  had  written. 

Soon  after  it  appeared  a  writer  pointed  out  that  the  meter  and  general 
form  of  the  poem  was  the  same  as  the  Kalevala,  the  great  epic  poem  of 
Finland.  The  poet  never  made  any  reply  to  these  charges,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  need  to  do  so,  for  while  the  Finnish  poem  may  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  writing  Hiawatha,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  subjects  of  which  the 
poems  treat. 

Another  characteristic  American  poem  of  Longfellow's  is  the  "Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  a  narrative  which  contains  a  splendid  picture  of  the  old 
Puritan  days  when  the  people  went  to  church  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and 
a  prayer-book  in  the  other. 

There  is  an  incident  worth  repeating  that  is  called  to  mind  by  Longfel- 
low's poem  beginning,  "I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight."  The  bridge 
that  the  poet  refers  to  spans  the  Charles  river  between  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton. Longfellow  took  many  walks  across  this  bridge,  which  became  historic 
in  connection  with  a  crime  as  well  as  through  the  poem.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors at  Harvard  killed  a  fellow  professor  for  his  money.  The  crime  was  com- 
mitted with  a  knife.  It  was  upon  this  bridge  that  the  murderer  stood  and 
threw  the  bloody  weapon  into  the  Charles  river. 
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The  cheerfulness  and  beauty  of  Longfellow's  life  were  saddened  by  two 
great  bereavements.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Storer  Potter,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  early  career.  Some  years  after  her  death  he  married  Frances 
Elizabeth  Appleton,  the  young  woman  he  had  met  in  Switzerland,  and  who 
became  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  romances,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Ash- 
burton.    She,  too,  died  all  too  early. 

APPEALS  TO  CHILDREN. 

Longfellow's  fame  grows  as  the  years  go  by.  He  was  a  man  that  was 
fond  of  children,  and  children  who  read  his  poems  or  hear  them  read  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  this  fact.  His  poetry  appeals  to  them. 
They  seem  to  understand  it,  with  a  sympathetic  understanding,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  as  well  as  for  its  intrinsic  literary  value  that  it  finds  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  readers  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Although  Longfellow  was  a  scholarly  man  and  gave  his  writings  a  polish 
that  made  them  admired  by  other  scholars,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  appeal 
to  the  simplest  understanding,  and  hence  the  writer  has  won  popularity  as 
well  as  a  reputation  for  learning,  and  for  skill  in  expression.  He  is  the  peo- 
ple's poet  as  well  as  the  singer  of  the  more  cultured. 

Probably  the  poet  who  comes  nearest  to  being  Longfellow's  rival  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  is  the  good  old  Quaker  poet  Whittier.  The  Quaker 
poet,  strange  to  say,  had  more  humor  than  Longfellow,  and  sometimes  he 
had  more  fire,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  poems  on  slavery.  There  is  where 
Whittier  shone  like  a  blazing  light  to  guide  the  feet  of  the  people  in  the  right 
path,  but  in  depth  and  beauty  of  thought  the  world  has  given  Longfellow  a 
place  ahead  of  all  American  poets. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  March  24,  1882,  he  had  reached  the  full  measure 
of  his  fame.  It  is  said  of  him  :  "In  the  pure,  amiable,  homelike  qualities  that 
reach  the  heart  and  captivate  the  ear  no  person  can  place  Longfellow's 
second.  He  taught  the  whole  people,  he  chastened  all  minds,  lifting  even 
the  blacksmith  at  the  forge,  the  woodman  on  the  frontier,  as  well  as  the 
student  in  his  laboratory.  His  volumes  became  a  university  for  the  poor  and 
ignorant — and  they  remain." 


ROBERT  FULTON. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

EXCITING  TRIAL  TRIP  OF  THE   FIRST   STEAMBOAT— HOW 
FULTON  GOT  HIS  IDEA  FOR  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
WHILE    FISHING— INVENTOR    OF   THE   TOR- 
PEDO AND  THE  MONITOR. 
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HE  MOVES!  She  moves!"  cried  thousands  of  voices  in  chorus  as 
a  queer-looking  craft  left  its  moorings  in  the  Hudson  River,  belch- 
ing volumes  of  black  smoke  from  a  tall  stack,  while  the  paddle 
wheels  dashed  the  white  spray  high  in  the  air.  The  immense  crowd  that 
thus  gave  vent  to  its  feelings  had  gathered  to  witness  the  trial  trip  of  the 
first  steamboat.  Very  few,  if  any,  in  that  assemblage  believed  that  a  boat 
could  be  propelled  through  the  water  by  machinery  operated  by  steam. 
They  had  come  to  scofif  and  laugh  at  what  seemed  to  them  a  certain  failure. 

But  when  the  "Clermont,"  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  boat,  moved  out 
from  her  pier  into  the  channel  of  the  broad,  beautiful  Hudson  and  against 
wind  and  stream  began  her  first  journey  from  New  York  to  Albany  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  cheer  after 
cheer  greeted  the  ears  of  the  inventor,  Robert  Fulton,  as  he  stood  beside 
his  patron  and  father-in-law,  the  great  Chancellor  Livingston,  directing  the 
movements  of  the  boat. 

Suddenly  the  vessel  stopped  in  mid-stream,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the 
watching  multitude.  Again  the  spectators  became  incredulous,  and  many 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  Clermont  was  a  failure,  and  that  she  was 
unable  to  proceed  further.  Again  there  were  scoffing  and  laughter  and 
jeering  remarks,  which  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  as  the  Clermont 
resumed  the  journey  up  stream  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed  than  she  had  at  first 
traveled. 

Fulton  had  discovered  that  the  paddles  of  his  wheels  were  too  long  and 
took  too  deep  a  hold  on  the  water.     He  had  stopped  the  boat  to  shorten 
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them,  and  started  ahead  again  at  increased  speed.  The  first  actual  test 
of  speed  by  this  new  method  of  navigation  was  made  on  the  return  trip 
from  Albany,  which  the  Clermont  completed  in  thirty  hours,  or  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  per  hour. 

Robert  Fulton's  fame  was  secure;  steam  navigation  had  undergone  a 
practical  test,  and  the  result  was  a  success.  The  theory  upon  which  the 
inventor  had  spent  years  of  study  had  at  last  been  given  a  practical  applica- 
tion— and  in  the  practical  and  useful  lie  the  greatest  measures  of  success. 

Except  to  the  close  observer  of  character  there  was  little  in  the  early 
career  of  Robert  Fulton  to  indicate  that  he  would  become  a  distinguished 
inventor  and  win  everlasting  fame.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and,  like  most  of  the  farmers  of  that  period,  was  poor. 
Robert  was  not  even  a  "bright  boy,"  in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  dull  scholar  at  school,  and  seldom  knew  his 
lesson.  His  great  ambition  as  a  boy — indeed  it  seemed  the  greatest  ambition 
of  his  after  life — was  to  be  an  artist.  His  studies  were  often  neglected  while 
he  drew  pictures  on  his  slate. 

FIRST  IDEA  FOR  A  STEAMBOAT. 

When  he  was  not  making  pictures  he  was  studying  and  examining 
machinery,  or  else  was  indulging  in  his  favorite  recreation — fishing.  These 
fishing  excursions  of  which  he  was  so  fond  were  made  in  an  old  flatboat 
which  the  boys  pushed  up  and  down  the  river  with  a  pole.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  excursions  that  Fulton  first  got  the  idea  for  the  practical  apphca- 
tion  of  steam  to  navigation. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  push  that  old  flatboat  up  and  down  the  river  with 
a  pole.  It  made  Robert's  arms  tired  and  his  back  ache,  so  his  active  mind 
began  to  seek  some  less  laborious  method  of  propelling  the  boat.  He 
finally  made  two  paddle  wheels,  which  he  attached  to  cranks  and  hung  over 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  By  turning  the  crank  the  paddles  were  made  to 
revolve,  and  thus  pushed  the  boat  along.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
caused  Fulton  to  speculate  upon  how  larger  boats  could  be  propelled 
through  the  water  by  larger  wheels  and  by  a  stronger  motive  power  than 
the  arms  of  willing  boys. 

But  the  old  ambition  to  be  a  great  painter  had  not  left  him,  and  instead 
of  setting  to  work  immediately  to  give  his  idea  practical  form  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  great  artist. 

The  great  American  painter,  Benjamin  West,  was  then  in  London,  and 
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his  pictures  had  made  him  famous  in  both  hemispheres.  Fulton  wished  to 
study  art  under  West.  He  had  already  painted  and  sold  a  number  of 
pictures  and  had  made  some  money  through  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils 
and  toys.  In  fact,  he  had  earned  enough  to  buy  his  mother  a  little  farm, 
on  which  she  was  self-supporting  (the  elder  Fulton  having  died),  and  Robert 
went  first  to  Philadelphia  to  study  art.  There  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
and  won  the  friendship  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  sailed  for  England  to  complete  his  art  studies  under  the  painter, 
West.  He  succeeded  very  well  as  an  artist,  and  might  have  continued  in 
that  profession  had  he  not  met  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
engine.  He  became  intensely  interested  in  Watt's  new  invention,  and  aban- 
doned his  art  studies  to  become  an  engineer. 

In  his  new  profession  his  plans  for  a  steamboat  were  revived.  From 
London  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  then  the  American 
Minister  to  France  (1797).  In  Paris  Fulton  added  much  to  his  fund  of 
learning,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  made  a  number 
of  minor  inventions. 

WRECK  OF  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

When  Mr.  Barlow  was  succeeded  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  (generally 
called  Chancellor  Livingston)  Fulton's  plans  for  a  steamboat  began  to  take 
definite  and  practical  shape.  A  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
diplomat  and  the  inventor,  which  culminated  in  the  marriage  of  Livingston's 
daughter,  Harriet,  to  Fulton.  Livingston  became  deeply  interested  in  Ful- 
ton's plans,  and  together  they  built  a  steamboat,  which  was  to  be  tried  on 
the  River  Seine.  This  boat  was  equipped  with  paddle  wheels,  and  was  ready 
for  the  test  early  in  1803.  But  the  trial  trip  never  was  made.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  set  for  the  test  Fulton  was  roused  out  of  bed  by  one  of  his 
employes,  who  informed  him  that  the  boat  had  broken  in  half,  directly  in 
the  middle,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  machinery,  and  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

Fulton  succeeded  in  raising  the  boat  and  saving  the  machinery.  He 
rebuilt  the  vessel,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  made  a  trial  trip  on  the 
river,  which  was  witnessed  by  members  of  the  French  National  Institute. 
The  trip  was  not  a  glowing  success,  but  it  was  sufficiently  successful  to  prove 
that  the  scheme  was  not  impracticable.  It  was  at  least  an  improvement  on 
all  experiments  that  had  preceded  it. 

More  enthusiastic  than  ever  concerning  the  final  result  of  their  plan, 
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Fulton  and  Livingston  decided  to  build  a  larger  boat  and  test  it  in  the 
waters  of  Ncav  York.  They  set  out  at  once  for  America,  stopping  in  Lon- 
don to  order  a  new  engine  from  Watt.  This  engine  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  one.  The  boat  they  built  was  also  along  improved  hnes. 
For  instance,  the  center  was  built  much  stouter  in  order  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  machinery.  The  bow  and  stern,  unlike  the  boat  tested  on  the  Seine, 
were  thin  and  narrow. 

THE  MONSTER  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

While  the  work  of  construction  was  going  on  Fulton  and  his  scheme 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  and  were  freely  discussed  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Scientific  men  of  both  countries  were  quite  certain 
that  steam  navigation  was  impracticable.  Much  ridicule  was  directed  at  the 
inventor,  and  his  boat  was  universally  christened  "Fulton's  Folly."  It  was 
freely  predicted  that  the  boat  would  "blow  up"  and  that  all  on  board  would 
be  drowned  or  meet  their  deaths  in  a  more  horrible  manner. 

Fulton  named  his  boat  the  "Clermont"  in  honor  of  his  father-in-law  and 
partner,  who  had  a  country  seat  of  the  same  name  on  the  Hudson. 

The  Clermont  was  130  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  drew  seven 
feet  of  water.  She  was  launched  from  the  shipyard  of  Charles  Brown,  on 
the  East  River,  and  from  there  moved  by  her  own  machinery  to  the  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Hudson. 

On  Friday,  August  11,  1807,  the  trial  trip  was  made  from  the  foot  of 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York,  to  Albany.  The  fact  that  the  day  was  Friday, 
and  the  prediction  that  an  explosion  would  follow  any  attempt  to  move  the 
boat,  kept  many  superstitious  and  timorous  people  from  accepting  Fulton's 
invitation  to  accompany  him  on  the  trip.  But  no  such  dire  calamity 
occurred,  and  the  trip  was  made  in  safety. 

The  main  incidents  of  the  voyage  were  caused  by  the  consternation  the 
Clermont  created  among  the  crews  of  the  sailing  vessels,  which  at  that  time 
lined  the  river.  To  the  sailors  the  Clermont  seemed  like  some  huge  mon- 
ster belching  fire  and  smoke  and  seeking  whom  it  might  devour.  They 
became  terror-stricken  and  deserted  their  posts.  Some  threw  themselves 
flat  upon  the  deck;  others  took  refuge  in  the  holds  of  the  ships,  while  others, 
still  fnore  panic-stricken,  jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore. 

Fulton's  success  was  appreciated  both  by  the  state  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  government.    The  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  giving  him 
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the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  state  by  steam  for  a  period 
of  years  not  to  exceed  thirty. 

TYPE  OF  THE  FIRST  MONITOR. 

The  United  States  government  granted  him  patents  for  adapting  paddle 
wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  crank  of  (Watt's  engine,  and  then  employed  him 
as  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of  steamboats  and  the  building  of  canals. 
Among  other  evidences  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  government 
Congress  voted  $320,000  for  the  construction  of  a  steam  warship  under  his 
direction.  The  vessel  was  built,  successfully  launched  and  was  named 
"Fulton  the  First."  A  type  of  it  still  exists  in  our  navy  to-day,  known  as 
the  Monitor.  It  furnished  the  model  for  John  Ericsson's  "Monitor,"  which 
sunk  the  Merrimac  in  the  world's  first  naval  battle  between  ironclads. 

Fulton  continued  to  build  steamboats.  His  second  boat  was  called  the 
"Car  of  Neptune."  It  was  much  larger  than  the  Clermont,  and  was  placed 
on  the  Albany  run  as  soon  as  completed.  His  monopoly  of  the  steamboat 
business  soon  made  him  rich.  It  also  aroused  opposition  and  created  com- 
petition. A  rival  company  was  formed,  and  the  right  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  grant  a  monopoly  was  contested  in  the  courts.  Fulton  tried  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  new  company  but  failed.  The  Legislature 
then  came  to  his  rescue  and  passed  a  special  act  confirming  the  franchise 
originally  granted  to  him. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  steamboat  monopoly  was  broken. 
The  case  was  a  famous  one,  and  the  great  Daniel  Webster  was  the  lawyer 
on  the  opposing  side.  His  eloquence  finally  won  the  day,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  "all  navigable  waters  are  under 
sole  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  are  free  alike  to  all  citizens." 

OTHER    STEAMBOAT    EXPERIMENTS. 

Strictly  speaking,  Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat.  An 
Englishman  had  used  a  Watt's  engine  in  an  attempt  to  propel  a  boat 
through  the  water  on  the  principle  of  a  swimming  duck.  He  had  con- 
trivances shaped  like  a  duck's  foot,  and  worked  them  by  means  of  the  engine. 
Then  an  American  attempted  to  run  a  boat  by  pumping  a  stream  of  water 
into  the  bow  and  forcing  it  out  of  the  stern  with  a  steam  engine.  Next 
an  American  by  the  name  of  John  Fitch  invented  a  steamboat  with  oars 
worked  by  an  engine.  Fitch's  boat  was  operated  on  the  Delaware  River, 
and  made  trips  between  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia.    None  of  these 
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inventions  could  be  called  a  success,  however,  although  they  antedated 
Fulton's  experiments.  Fulton,  therefore,  technically  speaking,  was  not 
the  first  man  to  invent  a  steamboat,  but  he  was  the  first  man  to  apply  steam 
to  navigation  in  a  way  to  make  steamboats  of  practical  use. 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  TORPEDO. 

One  of  Fulton's  inventions,  which  has  since  been  greatly  improved,  is 
the  submarine  torpedo.  He  invented  this  engine  of  modern  warfare  while 
he  was  in  London  studying  painting  under  West.  Being  at  the  time 
unknown,  he  could  not  get  anyone  of  influence  or  wealth  to  take  hold  of 
his  invention.  He  exhibited  it  to  a  number  of  people  and  explained  how  he 
could  blow  up  a  warship  by  exploding  it  in  the  water,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  think  it  amounted  to  anything.  Later  in  life,  after  he  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  government,  he  improved  his  plans  for  tor- 
pedoes and  made  them  for  the  government.  All  the  great  warships  of  the 
world  now  carry  torpedoes,  and  many  of  them  carry  specially  made  tubes  for 
propelling  them  through  the  w^ater.  Naval  warfare,  therefore,  is  indebted 
to  Robert  Fulton  for  the  mighty  engine  of  destruction  known  as  the  tor- 
pedo, and  the  United  States  navy  is  indebted  to  him  for  those  great  floating 
forts  known  as  monitors.  In  addition  to  these,  he  planned  the  first  floating- 
docks,  which  have  made  it  possible  to  repair  ships  without  the  aid  of  divers. 
Indeed,  no  man  has  had  so  great  an  influence  upon  marine  affairs  as  Robert 
Fulton,  nor  Avere  his  efi^orts  confined  to  navigation  and  warfare  alone,  for 
he  exerted  an  equally  beneficial  influence  upon  commerce  and  trade. 

He  was  more  than  a  machinist  and  inventor.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs,  especially  in  the  matter  of  international  commerce,  and  he 
wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce  suggesting 
methods  for  increasing  the  foreign  trade  of  France.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  that  learned  man.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  befriended  him  in  his 
youth.  In  Franklin  he  found  a  man  of  scientific  mind  who  could  appreciate 
his  efforts  and  assist  him  with  advice. 

HELPED  MANY  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Fulton  took  a  great  interest  in  young  Ameri- 
cans who  displayed  any  talent  in  any  particular  line.  It  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  encourage  them  by  kind  words  and  to  aid  them  with  money  when 
he  found  them  deserving  of  such  help. 

Many  a  young  man  who  achieved  success  in  his  chosen  trade  or  profes- 
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sion  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  Robert  Fulton.  He  was  a  man  of  such  great 
modesty,  however,  that  few  people  ever  heard  of  his  benefactions  or  the 
assistance  he  gave  to  the  struggling  youth  of  his  own  country. 

He  never  forgot  his  friend,  Benjamin  West,  and  to  his  last  day  he 
remained  one  of  West's  most  sincere  admirers.  When  he  returned  from 
abroad  he  urged  his  fellow  countrymen  to  buy  West's  pictures,  both  as 
a  matter  of  patriotism  and  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  works  of  the  great 
American  painter.  But  West  was  in  great  disfavor  with  the  American 
public  at  that  time.  The  anti-British  feeling  was  so  strong  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  not  forgive  the  American  boy,  who  had  painted  his  first 
picture  with  pokeberry  juice  and  a  brush  made  of  hairs  from  a  cat's  tail, 
for  having  deserted  his  native  land  to  live  in  London  and  associate  with 
English  nobility. 

Fulton,  however,  bought  two  of  West's  great  pictures,  and  when  he  died 
bequeathed  them  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  New  York. 

EXPOSED  A  "PERPETUAL  MOTION"  FRAUD. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  how  Fulton's  knowledge  of  mechanics  helped  him 
to  expose  a  fraud.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Redhefifer  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered perpetual  motion.  He  went  to  New  York  with  his  perpetual  motion 
machine  and  charged  a  dollar  admission  fee  to  see  it.  Scientists  and  other 
wise  men  looked  at  it,  shook  their  heads  and  declared  that  they  were  puzzled. 
Among  those  who  saw  the  wonderful  machine  was  Robert  Fulton.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  know  that  no  machine  could  run  itself.  The  question  then 
was  to  discover  the  source  of  the  continual  motion.  Fulton  watched  the 
machine  closely  and  noticed  that  the  machine  was  irregular.  In  watching 
the  revolutions  of  a  grindstone  Fulton  had  noticed  that  pushing  down  the 
crank  and  pulling  it  up  caused  the  stone  to  move  with  a  dififerent  rapidity, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  irregular  motion  of  the  machine  was  caused  by 
some  one  turning  a  crank. 

With  the  aid  of  other  spectators  he  tore  away  some  boards  and  dis- 
covered a  string  connected  with  the  machine,  running  back  and  up  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building.  Dashing  upstairs  the  crowd  discovered  an 
old  man  laboriously  turning  a  crank  connected  with  the  machine  by  the 
string. 

Fulton  died  in  the  very  noon  of  life,  ar  the  age  of  fifty.  At  the  time  he 
was  building  a  steam  frigate  for  the  government.  He  had  been  summoned 
to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  one  of  the  many  suits  brought 
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to  destroy  his  monopoly.  He  crossed  the  river  in  an  open  boat  and  took  a 
severe  cold.  Before  he  recovered  from  the  illness  that  followed  he  went 
to  the  shipyards  to  give  directions  for  placing  the  engines  in  the  new 
frigate.    A  relapse  followed,  which  ended  in  his  death. 

His  real  greatness — as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  famous  men 
— was  not  fully  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  until  he  died. 

The  evolution  of  Fulton's  invention  is  seen  to-day  in  the  magnificent 
steamships,  those  greyhounds  of  the  ocean,  fitted  up  like  palaces,  that  make  the 
trip  between  Europe  and  America  in  Httle  more  than  five  days,  and  in  those 
magnificent  fighting  machines,  the  battleships  and  cruisers,  that  are  the 
pride  of  so  many  navies  throughout  the  world.  Indeed  the  improvements 
in  shipbuilding  and  in  navigation  have  been  so  many  that  Fulton  himself 
could  scarcely  reahze  them  were  he  alive  to-day. 

The  immediate  eft'ect  of  his  invention  was  wonderful  enough  at  the  time, 
for  it  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  on  the  seacoast  and  on  the  great  rivers  was  this  wonderful 
change  wrought,  but  many  small  rivers  whose  swift  currents  made  it  impos- 
sible to  sail  a  boat  on  them,  were  opened  to  navigation  by  steam.  This,  of 
course,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  internal  trade  and  commerce,  and  a  period 
of  business  activity  followed  such  as  had  not  been  seen  before. 

As  soon  as  the  Hudson  had  been  supplied  with  steamboats  others  were 
put  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  from  this  humble  beginning  has  grown 
that  great  river  traffic  that  forms  such  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  between 
the  states.  Those  who  have  come  upon  the  scene  since  the  invention  of 
steamboats  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  changes  wrought,  and  they  can 
only  wonder  how  people  carried  on  commerce  without  them. 

Fulton's  fame,  like  that  of  Eli  Whitney,  rests  entirely  upon  one  invention, 
but  each  of  them  gave  something  to  the  world  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Whitney's  cotton  gin  only  affected  one  great  industry, 
however,  while  Fulton's  afifected  every  one  in  the  world. 
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GAVE  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NAME  TO  NEW  YORK— INFANT 
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BEAUTIFUL  DOLLY  MADISON— COLONEL  IN  THE 
WAR  OF   1812— MINISTER  TO  SPAIN  DURING 
CARLIST     REVOLUTION— HIS     FAMOUS 
HISTORIES,    BIOGRAPHIES    AND 
HUMOROUS  WRITINGS. 


6  4  r~X  ISAPPEARED    FROM    HIS    LODGINGS— A   small,    elderly 

I  I  gentleman,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by  the 
name  of  Knickerbocker,"  was  the  substance  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  one  day  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  the 
year  1809. 

Immediately  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  communities  where  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  efiforts  were  made  to 
locate  the  "small,  elderly  gentleman"  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

From  day  to  day  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  newspapers  telling  of  the 
search  made  for  the  missing  man. 

One  day  the  papers  contained  an  article  stating  that  the  "small,  elderly 
gentleman,"  described  in  the  advertisement,  had  been  seen  travehng  north 
in  the  Albany  stage.  His  name,  it  was  said,  was  Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 
He  had  gone  away  owing  his  landlord,  and  had  left  behind  a  very  curious 
kind  of  a  written  book,  which  would  be  sold  to  pay  his  bills  if  he  did  not 
return. 

Before  the  missing  Knickerbocker  was  located  his  book,  "A  History  of 
New  York,"  made  its  appearance  on  all  the  book  stalls  and  in  the  shops, 
and,  as  curiosity  about  the  "small,  elderly  gentleman,  in  an  old  black  coat 
and  cocked  hat,"  was  at  fever  pitch,  the  book  sold  like  wild  fire. 

Such  was  the  ingenious  method   of  advertising   used   by   Washington 
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Irving,  to  introduce  the  book  upon  which,  together  with  the  story  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  by  the  same  mythical  Knickerbocker,  his  fame  most  securely 
rests.  The  volume  purported  to  be  a  serious  history  of  the  manner  and 
government  of  the  Dutch  rulers  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  early  name  of 
New  York,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The 
book  was  a  wonderful  success,  and  created  a  stir  in  more  ways  than  one. 
for  when  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  had  expected  to  read  a  true  account 
of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  discovered  that  the  alleged  histor}-  was 
but  a  gigantic  piece  of  humor  they  were  indignant  and  angry.  The  absence 
of  any  malice  in  the  work,  however,  resulted  in  a  better  feeling  toward  the 
book  and  its  author. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  foreigner  to  recognize  the  strength  and 
humor  of  Knickerbocker's  History,  and  he  wrote  of  it : 

"I  have  never  read  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean 
Swith  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  these 
few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies,  who  are  our 
guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I  think,  too, 
there  are  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  power  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me  of  Sterne." 

This  book  gave  to  New  York,  for  all  time,  the  Knickerbocker  name  and 
character,  and  the  first  families  of  that  city  to  this  day  are  proud  to  trace 
their  descent  to  an  old  Knickerbocker  family. 

Washington  Irving  w^as  the  first  American  to  teach  England  that  Ameri- 
cans could  wTite  as  well  as  fight,  and  he  w'as  the  first  American  to  adopt 
literature  as  a  serious  profession. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  at  a  time  when  Washington's  patriotic  army 
still  occupied  the  city. 

"Washington's  work  is  done."  said  Irving's  mother,  "and  the  child  shall 
be  named  for  him." 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON  SEES  HIS  NAMESAKE. 

Afterwards,  when  Washington  came  to  New  York  on  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, his  future  biographer,  held  aloft  in  the  proud  arms  of  his  nurse, 
was  presented  to  the  great  man,  who  touched  the  infant  on  the  head  with 
his  hand  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  such  a  fine  looking  namesake. 

The  youth  of  Washington  Irving  was  not  such  as  is  usually  held  up  to 
the  emulation  of  boys  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  good.  He  was,  how- 
ever, given  more  to  mischief  than  to  anything  bad.     His  father  was  an 
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austere,  religious  man,  who  made  the  boy  attend  church  and  family  prayers 
much  oftener  than  he  relished,  and  who,  in  matters  of  general  conduct, 
made  him,  in  the  parlance  of  that  day,  "toe  a  straight  mark." 

As  a  youth  Irving  was  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre,  a  passion  which 
remaine-d  with  him  to  his  dying  day.  It  was  his  custom,  when  a  boy,  to 
visit  the  theatre  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  father,  returning 
home  in  time  for  family  prayers;  he  would  then  retire  to  his  room,  climb 
out  of  the  window  and  away  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  afterpiece.  His  mother 
rather  despaired  of  his  ever  being  a  great  man,  and  was  frequently  heard 
to  exclaim: 

"Oh,  Washington,  if  you  were  only  good !" 

By  reason  of  ill  health  and  a  lack  of  school  facilities,  Irving  received  little 
education.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  it  is 
feared  that  he  read  many  more  books  of  romance  and  adventure  than  he 
did  of  books  of  legal  lore.  He  also  spent  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the 
woods  and  fields  with  rod  and  gun  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  poring 
over  his  law  books. 

.  Continued  ill  health  decided  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  noted  his  con- 
sumptive appearance,  and  remarked  to  the  mate :  'There  is  a  chap  who  will 
go  overboard  before  we  get  across,"  a  prediction  which  the  world  of  letters 
rejoices  was  not  verified. 

At  Bordeaux  he  fell  in  with  a  young  French  officer  and  a  talkative  old 
doctor  from  America.  In  their  travels  about  France  they  went  into  a  house 
where  a  number  of  girls  were  quilting.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  practical 
joker,  told  the  girls  that  Irving  was  an  English  prisoner  in  the  custody  of 
the  French  officer.  When  they  inquired  what  the  officer  was  going  to  do 
with  him  the  doctor  said  they  would  either  shoot  him  or  cut  his  head  off. 
This  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  girls,  who  brought  Irving  wine  and  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  and  in  many  gentle  and  tender  ways  conveyed  to  him  their 
hope  that  he  would  at  least  escape  with  his  life. 

CAPTURED  BY  PIRATES. 

In  the  same  year  Irving  sailed  for  Sicily,  and  when  off  the  island  of 
Planoca  the  packet  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  was  captured  by  pirates, 
ragged  and  fierce-looking  fellows,  wearing  pistols  and  cutlasses  in  their 
belts.  They  were  released,  however,  after  the  pirates  had  helped  themselves 
to  provisions  and  had  taken  all  the  liquor  there  was  aboard. 
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At  Messina  Irving  saw  the  splendid  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson  pass  through 
the  straits  in  search  of  the  French  fleet  that  had  lately  put  out  from  Toulon. 

In  Rome  he  had  a  taste  of  those  social  pleasures  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
and  to  which  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  life.  Among  those  who 
entertained  him  royally  at  Rome  was  a  banker  nomed  Torlonia.  He  showed 
Irving  as  much  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  foreign  prince  or  potentate  on 
his  travels.  It  was  afterw-ards  learned  that  Torlonia  had  supposed  Irving  to 
be  a  near  relative  of  General  Washington. 

Upon  his  return  to  America — in  1806 — he  associated  himself  with  an 
elder  brother  in  the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly  periodical  called  "Salma- 
gundi," which  freely  criticised  the  people  and  the  follies  of  the  times. 

POLITICS  IN  1806. 

Although  Irving  had  passed  his  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
by  the  "skin  of  his  teeth,"  as  the  saying  is,  he  had  few  clients,  and  about 
this  time  he  decided  to  pay  some  attention  to  politics,  which  was  the  quickest 
and  surest  road  to  distinction.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  political  life, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  record  he  left  of  his  brief  experience: 

"We  have  toiled  through  the  purgatory  of  an  election.  What  makes  me 
the  more  outrageous  is,  that  I  got  thoroughly  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and 
before  the  third  day  was  expired  I  was  as  deep  in  mud  and  politics  as  ever  a 
moderate  gentleman  would  wish  to  be;  and  I  drank  beer  with  the  multitude; 
and  I  talked  hand-bill  fashion  to  the  demagogues;  and  I  shook  hands  with 
the  mob,  whom  my  heart  abhorreth.  'Tis  true,  for  the  first  two  days  I 
maintained  my  coolness  and  indifference.  The  first  day  I  merely  hunted  for 
whim,  character  and  absurdity,  according  to  my  usual  custom;  the  second 
day  being  rainy,  I  sat  in  the  barroom  at  the  Seventh  ward  and  read  a  volume 
of  'Galatea,'  which  I  found  on  a  shelf;  but  before  I  had  got  through  a  hun- 
dred pages  I  had  three  or  four  good  Feds,  sprawling  around  me  on  the 
floor,  and  another  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  leaning  on  my  shoulder  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  and  spelling  a  page  of  the  book  as  if  it  had  been 
an  electioneering  hand-bill.  But  the  third  day — ah !  then  came  the  tug  of 
war.  My  patriotism  then  blazed  forth,  and  I  determined  to  save  my  coun- 
try!  Oh,  my  friend,  I  have  been  in  such  holes  and  corners;  such  filthy 
nooks  and  filthy  corners,  sweep  offices  and  oyster  cellars !  T  have  swoni 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language  during  my  life' — faugh!  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
small  beer  and  tobacco  for  a  month  to  come.     Truly,  this  saving  one's  coun- 
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try  is  a  nauseous  piece  of  business,  and  if  patriotism  is  such  a  dirty  virtue — 
prithee,  no  more  of  it." 

Irving  was  one  of  the  attorneys  retained  by  Aaron  Burr  in  his  trial  for 
treason.  He  attended  the  trial  at  Richmond,  but  practically  took  no  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  His  naturally  tender  heart  caused  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  Burr,  although  Irving  and  Hamilton  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party,  and  were  close  friends. 

IN    DOLLY    MADISON'S    DRAWING-ROOM. 

Soon  after  Salmagundi  had  suspended  publication  Irving  published  his 
famous  Knickerbocker  "History  of  New  York."  He  was  then  twenty-six 
years  old.  Instead  of  continuing  to  follow  literature,  he  engaged  in  an 
importing  business,  and  was  sent  to  Washington  to  look  after  tariff  legis- 
lation which  affected  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt,  but  instead  of  spending 
his  time  with  members  of  Congress  he  devoted  it  almost  entirely  to  the 
brilliant  society  of  Baltimore  ana  Washington,  and  instead  of  writing  his 
brother  concerning  the  legislation  he  was  sent  to  look  after  his  letters  were 
filled  with  descriptions  of  odd  characters  he  met  at  the  national  capital. 
Although  he  and  the  President  belonged  to  opposing  political  parties,  Irving 
and  Mrs.  Madison  were  fast  friends.  He  has  left  this  little  glimpse  of  a 
White  House  party : 

"I  emerged  from  dirt  and  darkness  into  the  blazing  splendor  of  Mrs. 
Madison's  drawing-room.  Here  I  was  most  graciously  received;  found  a 
crowded  collection  of  great  and  little  men,  of  ugly  old  women  and  beautiful 
young  ones,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  hand  and  glove  with  half  the  people 
in  the  assemblage.  Mrs.  Madison  is  a  fine,  portly,  buxom  dame,  who  has 
a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody.  Her  sisters — Mrs.  Cutts  and 
Mrs.  Washington — are  like  two  merry  wives  of  Windsor;  but  as  to  Jemmy 
Madison — oh,  poor  Jemmy !    He  is  but  a  little  withered  apple-john." 

IRVING  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  Irving,  although  an  intense 
FederaHst  and  an  admirer  of  England,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  own 
country.  He  remained  inactive,  however,  until  the  burning  of  the  National 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  by  General  Ross.  He  was  aboard  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Hudson  when  he  heard  of  it.  Some  one  of  the  passengers  won- 
dered what  Jimmy  Madison  would  say  now. 

"Sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Irving,  indignantly,  "do  you  seize  upon  such  a  dis- 
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aster  only  for  a  sneer?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  not  now  a  question  about 
Jimmy  Madison  or  Jimmy  Armstrong.  The  pride  and  honor  of  the  nation 
are  wounded;  the  country  is  insulted  and  disgraced  by  this  barbarous  suc- 
cess, and  every  loyal  citizen  would  feel  the  ignominy  and  be  earnest  to 
avenge  it." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Irving  applied  to  Governor  Tompkins  for  duty 
in  the  army,  and  received  the  appointment  of  governor's  aide  and  military 
secretary,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  held  this  office  for  four  months,  and 
while  he  was  making  plans  to  apply  for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army  the 
war  came  to  a  close. 

AMERICANS  ABROAD  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Irving  went  abroad  for  a  short  visit,  and  remained 
seventeen  years. 

One  efifect  of  the  War  of  1812  upon  Americans  abroad  is  thus  described 
by  Irving.    Writing  from  Liverpool,  he  said : 

"This  place  swarms  with  Americans.  You  never  saw  a  more  motley  race 
of  beings.  Some  seem  as  if  just  from  the  woods,  and  yet  stalk  about  the 
streets  and  public  places  with  all  the  easy  nonchalance  that  they  would  about 
their  own  villages.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  dauntless  independence  of  all 
form,  ceremony,  fashion,  or  reputation  of  a  down-right,  unsophisticated 
American.  Since  the  war,  too,  particularly,  our  lads  seem  to  think  they  are 
the  'salt  of  the  earth'  and  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation.  It  would  delight 
you  to  see  some  of  them  playing  Indian  when  surrounded  by  the  wonders 
and  improvements  of  the  old  world.  It  is  impossible  to  match  these  fellows 
by  anything  this  side  the  water.  Let  an  Englishman  talk  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  they  will  immediately  bring  up  New  Orleans  and  Plattsburgh. 
A  thoroughbred,  thoroughly  appointed  soldier  is  nothing  to  a  Kentucky 
rifleman,"  etc.,  etc. 

Of  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh,"  which  was  brought  out  in  1817,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend : 

"Moore's  new  poem  is  just  out.  I  have  not  sent  it  to  you,  for  it  is  dear 
and  worthless.  It  is  written  in  the  most  effeminate  taste,  and  fit  only  to 
delight  boarding-school  girls  and  lads  of  nineteen,  just  in  their  first  love. 
Moore  should  have  kept  to  songs  and  epigrammatic  conceits.  His  stream 
of  intellect  is  too  small  to  bear  expansion — it  spreads  into  mere  surface." 

Later  in  life  Irving  became  a  great  admirer  of  Moore,  and  they  were 
fast  friends. 
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THE  IMMORTAL  RIP  VAN   WINKLE. 

The  following  year  Irving  and  his  brother,  Peter,  failed  in  business  and 
went  through  the  bankrupt  court.  What  seemed  a  great  calamity  turned  out 
to  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  Washington  Irving,  for  he  went  immediately  to 
London  and  there  began  his  active  and  professional  career  as  an  author. 
He  refused  the  editorship  of  several  London  periodicals,  and  declined  the 
chief  clerkship  of  the  Navy  Department  in  his  own  country  in  order  to  pur- 
sue literature.  The  result  was  that  he  gave  to  the  world  in  the  following 
year  the  immortal  "Sketch  Book,"  containing,  among  other  things,  the  two 
stories  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  the  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  piece  of  American  literature  that  is  better 
known  than  the  story  of  the  cheerful  vagabond  of  the  Catskills,  who,  to 
escape  the  scolding  tongue  of  his  frow,  Gretchen,  went  into  the  mountains 
with  his  faithful  dog  Wolf,  there  met  the  phantom  crew  of  Hendrik  Hudson, 
drank  of  their  strange  "schnapps,"  fell  asleep  and  slept  for  twenty  years. 

The  Sketch  Book  created  a  sensation  at  home.  It  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  the  fame  it  gave  its  author  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
celebrities  of  London  and  Paris. 

WRITING  THE  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

During  these  years  Irving  seriously  contemplated  two  of  his  great  works 
— "The  Life  of  Washington"  and  the  "Life  of  Columbus" — and  in  1826  we 
find  him  domiciled  in  Madrid,  where  he  remained  three  years  writing  the  life 
of  the  discoverer  of  America.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Conquest  of 
Granada,"  and  just  before  his  return  to  America,  in  1832,  by  the  wonderful 
story  of  "The  Alhambra."  Before  leaving  Spain  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  under  Louis 
McLane,  who  was  then  American  Minister.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
awarded  one  of  the  two  annual  gold  medals  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  the  University  of  Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
He  retired  from  the  legation  in  183 1,  and  in  the  following  spring  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  tendered  many  honors.  He  declined  the  can- 
didacy for  mayor  of  New  York,  a  nomination  for  Congress  and  a  seat  in  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  ten  years  that  followed  he  produced  "A  Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
"Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,"  "The  Legends  of  the 
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Conquest  of  Spain,"  "Captain  Bonneville"  and  "Wolfert's  Roost."  Under 
the  title  of  "Astoria"  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  trading  and  fur  expedition 
sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  the  first  settlement  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

SACRIFICE  FOR  BLIND  HISTORIAN  PRESCOTT. 

One  of  his  projects,  too,  had  been  to^  write  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  During  his  residence  in  Spain  he  had  collected  a  large  amount 
of  material  for  this  work,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  writing  the  history 
when  he  learned  that  the  blind  historian  Prescott  was  engaged  upon  a 
similar  enterprise.  Prescott,  however,  had  made  no  collection  of  materials, 
and  consequently  had  not  begun  the  actual  writing  of  his  history.  Mr. 
Irving  at  once  renounced  his  plan  in  favor  of  Prescott. 

MINISTER  TO  SPAIN  DURING  CARLIST  REVOLUTION. 

Congress  one  day,  in  1842,  was  surprised  to  find  among  the  nominations 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  President  Tyler  that  of  Washington  Irving  to  be  Min- 
ister to  Spain.  Mr.  Irving  was  equally  surprised,  for  he  had  no  notification 
that  his  friend,  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  had  made  this 
suggestion  to  the  President.  At  that  time  Henry  Clay  was  opposing  almost 
every  appointment  made  by  President  Tyler,  but  when  he  heard  the  nomi- 
nation of  Washington  Irving  read,  he  exclaimed :  "Ah,  this  is  a  nomination 
everybody  will  concur  in." 

At  the  end  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Irving  returned  to  his  beloved  home  of 
Sunnyside,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

HIS  "LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON." 

During  this  period  he  completed  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  which  is 
to-day  the  accepted  and  authentic  biography  of  the  First  American,  and 
lived  to  see  it  cordially  received  by  the  people  of  two  hemispheres. 

A  New  York  publisher  was  induced  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  his  early 
works  in  1848,  which  were  so  gladly  received  by  his  countrymen  that  in 
the  eleven  years  following  the  publisher  paid  Mr.  Irving  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  royalty. 

At  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  Indian  summer  he  died.  His  grave  is 
on  a  little  elevation  overlooking  Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  beautiful  Hudson, 
to  both  of  which  he  has  given  an  undying  fame  in  American  literature. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN  THEOLOGIANS— SERMONS  THAT 
SCARED  HIS  CONGREGATION— EXPELLED  FROM   HIS 
CHURCH  AFTER  TWENTY-THREE  YEARS— GRAND- 
FATHER   OF   AARON    BURR— A    MISSIONARY 
AMONG    THE    INDIANS— FATHER   OF 
RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL. 


NEAR  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  began  a 
new  cycle  in  human  history  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  father 
of  modem  Calvinism,  was  the  leader.  A  large  part  of  the  religious 
world  is  still  regulated  by  the  principles  which  he  was  the  first  to  fully 
declare,  and  American  theology  and  philosophy,  which,  however,  have 
undergone  many  changes  since  his  time,  have  been  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion he  laid. 

Of  the  many  great  American  divines  and  writers  on  theology  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  by  common  consent  the  greatest.  As  a  child  he  gave  evidence 
of  a  precocious  intellect.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  a  letter  of  some 
length  in  which  he  undertook  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  materiahty  of  the  soul. 

That  he  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  student  of  her  mysteries  we  learn 
from  an  elaborate  account  he  has  left  of  the  habits  of  the  field  spider,  based 
upon  his  own  observations  and  also  written  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
At  thirteen  he  was  a  student  at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
before  he  was  seventeen  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution. 

Like  his  father,  theology  became  his  profession,  and  for  twenty-three 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northampton,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  most  famous  and  historic  religious  revival  in  the  history  of  America. 
From  this  revival  sprang  up  those  religious  and  ecclesiastical  differences 
which  resulted  in  Mr.  Edwards'  expulsion  from  the  church,  and  practically 
from  the  community  in  which  he  had  labored  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  religious  revival  is  peculiarly  an  American  institution  and  may  be 
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called  America's  gift  to  foreign  Calvinism.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  theo- 
logical conviction,  in  the  mind  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  membership  in  the  church  and  to  ultimate  salvation  was  a  change  of 
heart  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  accompanied  by  some  bodily  manifes- 
tation of  the  change. 

EDWARDS  AND  JOHN  WESLEY. 

The  foundation  of  Edwards'  doctrine  of  conversion  was  external  evidence 
of  God's  relationship  to  the  soul.  Not  only  did  Edwards  bequeath  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  Calvinistic  churches  but  to  Methodism  as  well.  In  1738  he  was 
walking  from  London  to  Oxford  with  John  Wesley,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  revival  held  under  his  preaching.  It  was  just  three 
months  after  this  walk  when  the  first  physical  manifestations  of  conv-ersion 
were  noticed  under  Wesley's  preaching. 

Before  Edwards  succeeded  Mr.  Stoddard,  whom  the  Indians  called  "The 
Englishmen's  God,"  as  pastor  at  Northampton,  there  had  been  periods  of 
great  religious  fervor,  but  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to  the  revival 
or  awakening  which  followed  under  Edwards'  ministry. 

Preceding  this  great  historic  religious  event  there  was  much  laxity  in 
religious  matters,  and  according  to  Mr.  Edwards  a  low  state  of  morals  pre- 
vailed in  the  community. 

About  this  time  he  began  preaching  his  powerful  series  of  sermons  on 
"Justification  by  Faith,"  and  "Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of  Sinners." 
He  created  the  impression  among  his  congregation  that  God  might  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  land  and  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  Then  followed, 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1774,  the  period  of  "the  Great  Awakening." 
Temporal  affairs  were  cast  aside.  The  people  talked  only  of  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  temporal  affairs  would  be  wholly 
neglected  in  the  united  effort  of  the  people  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  be  freed  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Not  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a  period  of  emotional 
Christianity  as  that  witnessed  in  the  little  New  England  village  presided 
over  by  this  great  spiritual  leader  of  men.  The  church  membership,  or, 
rather,  those  entitled  to  partake  of  the  communion,  was  raised  to  six  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  revival  extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  towns 
and  did  not  begin  to  decHne  until  the  spring  of  1735.  With  the  decline  of 
the  revival  there  developed  a  strong  opposition  to  it.    The  colleges  at  Cam- 
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bridge  and  New  Haven  both  declared  against  the  movement.  The  cultured 
Dr.  Chauncey,  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  declared  the  revival  a  delusion. 
Whitefield  and  itinerant  lay  preachers  invaded  the  community,  dividing  the 
people  into  separate  congregations  and  bringing  about  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral confusion.  Edwards  recognized  the  itinerant  clergy,  but  condemned 
the  lay  exhorters.  Being  a  high  churchman,  from  the  Puritan  point  of 
view,  he  believed  in  order  and  organization. 

EDWARDS'  EXPULSION  FROM  NORTHAMPTON. 

Another  great  revival  followed  in  1740.  These  revivals  had  raised  many 
questions  concerning  religious  customs  in  the  church,  and  in  1748  a  strong 
element  had  grown  up  in  the  congregation  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
which  eventually  resulted  in  his  expulsion.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  being 
deprived  of  his  pulpit,  in  which  he  had  presided  so  long,  was  as  follows : 
He  had  learned  that  the  young  people  of  his  parish  were  given  to  reading 
the  popular  novels  of  the  time,  which  he  declared  produced  great  immorality 
among  them.  He  preached  a  sermon  in  which  these  facts  were  made  known 
to  the  congregation.  The  officers  of  the  church  united  with  him  in  calling 
for  an  examination  of  the  offenders.  When  Edwards  read  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  indulging  in  this  sort  of  literature,  together 
with  the  witnesses  who  were  to  testify,  it  was  found  that  almost  every  family 
of  standing  and  consequence  in  the  congregation  was  in  some  way  involved. 
The  result  was  almost  united  opposition  to  any  further  action.  The  people 
were  from  that  moment  determined  upon  his  dismissal,  and  from  that  time 
until  they  voted  to  dismiss  him  they  disagreed,  or  affected  to  disagree,  with 
him  upon  all  questions  of  church  government  and  religious  conduct. 

But  like  all  great  men,  Jonathan  Edwards  triumphed  in  his  fall,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  oi  receiving  a  complete  apology  from  his  congregation, 
and,  to-day,  the  most  celebrated  church  in  Northampton  bears  the  name  of 
the  once  dishonored  pastor. 

While  at  Northampton,  Edwards  wrote  many  religious  works,  and  these, 
together  with  his  sermons,  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  condition  of 
New  England  not  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

The  historian  Bancroft  says :  "He  that  would  know  the  workings  of  the 
New  England  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  throbbings  of 
its  heart,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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GREATEST  PREACHER  OF  HIS  AGE. 

Aside  from  his  writings  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  preacher 
of  his  age.  Although  he  possessed  an  "angelic  face,"  and  a  "meek  yet  lofty 
bearing,"  beneath  his  quiet  manner  were  the  fires  of  a  volcano,  and  when 
he  was  aroused  no  man  could  put  more  strength  into  a  sentence  than  he.  It 
is  recorded  that  when  he  preached  his  most  famous  sermon,  "Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  in  the  little  village  of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  the 
efifect  was  as  if  some  supernatural  apparition  had  frightened  the  people  out 
of  their  wits.  With  tears  of  agony  streaming  down  their  faces,  they  cried 
aloud  for  mercy  while  Edwards  bade  them  be  quiet  that  he  inight  be  heard. 

One  man,  who  listened  to  him  telling  of  the  day  of  judgment,  said  that 
he  fully  believed  that  the  dreadful  day  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  sermon 
came  to  an  end. 

One  extract  from  the  famous  Enfield  sermon  will  show  with  what  power 
and  vividness  Edwards  pictured  a  future  state : 

"If  God  should  let  you  go  you  would  immediately  sink  and  sinfully 
descend,  and  plunge  into  the  bottomless  gulf.  *  *  *  Were  it  not  for 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  the  earth  would  not  bear  you  one  moment, 
for  you  are  a  burden  to  it;  the  creation  groans  with  you.  The  bow  of  God's 
wrath  is  bent,  the  arrow  made  ready  on  the  string,  and  justice  bends  the 
arrow  at  your  heart  and  strains  the  bow,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  mere 
pleasure  of  God,  and  that  of  an  angry  God,  without  any  promise  or  obliga- 
tion at  all,  that  keeps  the  arrow  one  moment  from  being  drunk  with  your 
blood.  The  God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much  as  one  holds  a 
spider,  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the  fire,  abhors  you  and  is  dreadfully 
provoked.  *  *  *  He  looks  upon  you  as  worthy  of  nothing  else  but 
to  be  cast  into  the  fire.  *  *  *  You  are  ten  thousand  times  more  abom- 
inable in  his  eyes  than  the  most  hateful,  venomous  serpent  is  in  ours.  You 
hang  by  a  slender  thread,  with  the  flames  of  divine  wrath  flashing  about  it, 
and  ready  every  moment  to  singe  it  and  burn  it  asunder." 

Edwards  defended  his  manner  of  preaching  on  the  ground  that  he 
believed  these  things  to  be  true,  and  that  it  was  only  a  kindness  to  his  con- 
gregation to  present  them,  and  that,  too,  in  what  he  called  "the  liveliest 
manner." 

MISSIONARY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

After  his  expulsion  from  the  church  at  Northampton,  largely  because  he 
insisted  that  his  congregation  should  live  up  to  his  ideal  of  the  life  of  pro- 
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fessing  Christians,  he  received  a  call  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Stockbridge. 

He  had  previously  declined  to  assist  in  the  movement  to  establish  another 
church  at  Stockbridge,  of  which  he  should  be  the  pastor,  and  also  declined 
another  call  to  a  church  in  Virginia. 

When  Edwards  went  to  Stockbridge  the  town  was  almost  exclusively  an 
Indian  settlement,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  church  he  looked  after 
the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  having  received  an  appointment  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston.  Money  was  provided  for  the 
care  of  these  Indians  without  stint,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Edwards'  arrival  it 
had  been  systematically  stolen  by  the  agents  of  the  commissioners. 

It  did  not  take  the  new  missionary  very  long  to  discover  the  sources  of 
this  corruption  and  to  expose  the  men  concerned  in  it,  which  made  the  mis- 
sionary very  popular  among  his  Indian  wards.  He  preached  to  them  every 
Sunday,  through  an  interpreter,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  family, 
brought  about  a  better  condition  in  their  spiritual  and  worldly  afifairs. 

GRANDFATHER  OF  AARON  BURR. 

While  at  Stockbridge  his  daughter,  Esther,  married  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
who  had  recently  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  afterward, 
and  now  known  as  Princeton  College.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was  the  father 
of  Aaron  Burr,  the  slayer  of  Hamilton.  In  1757  Mr.  Edwards  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Princeton,  where  he  died  during  his  first  year  in  of¥ice. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Edwards'  works  is  his  treatise  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  Without  an  adequate  library  or  any  of  the  charts  and 
guides  of  other  great  writers  on  metaphysics,  living  in  what  was  practically 
a  wilderness,  he  produced  a  book  which  was  one  of  the  literary  sensations 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
learned  men  throughout  the  world. 

For  some  years  the  people  had  heard  from  infidels  and  free  thinkers  a 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  when  this  same  principle  was  asserted 
by  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  high  character  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
who  was  a  man  of  indisputable  genius,  it  caused  a  shock  through  the  whole 
religious  world. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  work  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  received,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  a  few  of  the  best-known 
opinions: 

Dr.  Chalmers  said :    "There  is  no  European  divine  to  whom  I  make  such 
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frequent  appeals;  no  book  of  human  composition  which  I  more  strenuously 
recommend  that  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  and  which  has  helped  me  more 
than  any  other  uninspired  book  to  find  my  way  through  all  that  might  have 
otherwise  proved  battling  and  transcendental  and  mysterious  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said:  "Edwards'  power  of  subtle  argument  is, 
perhaps,  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed,  among  men." 

Dugald  Stewart  said  that  Edwards  was  not  inferior  to  disputants  reared 
in  the  best  universities  of  Europe,  and  that  his  arguments  could  not  be 
answered. 

Over  Jonathan  Edwards'  grave  at  Princeton,  where  he  lies  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Esther,  the  mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  which,  translated,  means:  "He  was  second  to  no  mortal  man, 
and  as  a  theologian  has  scarce  had  his  equal." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE   INVENTOR   OF  THE   TELEGRAPH— BEGAN   LIFE   AS   A 
PAINTER— HOW  HE  GOT  THE  IDEA  FOR  THE  TELE- 
GRAPH—THE FIRST  TEST  BETWEEN  BALTIMORE 
AND  WASHINGTON— SECRETARY  SPENCER 
WANTED  TO  SEND  U.  S.  MAIL  BY  WIRE- 
HELPED  TO  LAY  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC CABLE. 


4  4  "\  T  7  HAT  God  hath  wrought"  was  the  sentence  that  came  in  mystic 
V  V  signs  over  the  telegraph  wires  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1844. 

Such  was  the  first  message  sent  at  the  first  practical  test  of  Professor  S. 
F.  B.  Morse's  wonderful  invention  of  the  telegraph. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  invention  more  than  any  other  has 
helped  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  has  been  a  greater  aid  in  stimulat- 
ing all  the  activities  of  mankind  than  any  other  single  invention  the  world  has 
known.  In  a  greater  degree  than  the  steamboat  and  the  steam  engine  it  has 
annihilated  space,  and  by  bringing  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  into 
immediate  communication  it  has  been  the  means  of  organizing  the  people 
of  the  civilized  world  into  one  great  family. 

The  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  like  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  began 
life  with  the  great  ambition  to  be  an  artist.  In  this  profession  Professor 
Morse  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  Robert  Fulton,  for  he  succeeded 
in  painting  many  pictures  that  have  intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art.  Like 
Fulton,  too.  Professor  Morse  early  in  life  displayed  a  great  interest  in  all 
matters  of  a  scientific  character,  and  while  a  student  at  Yale  College  made 
great  progress  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  Upon  leaving  college, 
however,  he  did  not  follow  any  of  the  pursuits  into  which  these  studies  would 
naturally  lead  him.    The  spirit  of  the  artist  was  strong  within  him.  and,  in 
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obedience  to  it,  he  decided  to  go  abroad  and  study  under  the  great  American 
painter,  Benjamin  West,  and  under  Copley  and  AUston  as  well. 

Like  the  majority  of  all  of  America's  great  men,  Professor  Morse,  in  his 
youth,  was  poor,  and  after  four  years  spent  in  the  studio  of  artists  abroad 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  land  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
With  the  first  sufficient  sum  of  money  he  earned  at  home  he  again  went 
abroad  to  complete  his  studies  in  art. 

His  paintings  had  created  such  a  favorable  impression  at  home  that 
while  he  was  abroad  this  second  time  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1832  he 
sailed  from  Havre  on  board  the  packet  Sully  to  accept  the  position. 

FIRST  IDEA  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Most  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  electrical  science,  a  number  of  the 
passengers  on  the  Sully  were  men  of  unusual  intelligence  and  attainments, 
men  who,  like  himself,  had  been  giving  serious  thought  and  attention  to  the 
scientific  experiments  of  the  time.  One  of  these  passengers  had  recently 
witnessed  an  interesting  experiment  in  Paris  with  an  electro-magnet,  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  an  electric  spark  could  easily  be  obtained  from  the 
magnet  and  could  be  rapidly  disseminated.  The  account  of  this  experiment 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Professor  Morse.  Among  his  day  dreams  in  the 
art  studio  had  been  one  of  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  world  could  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  means  of  electricity.  The  story  of  the  experi- 
ment with  the  electro-magnet  supplied  the  missing  link  in  his  chain  of 
thought.  For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  kept  much  to  himself,  and  his  mind 
dwelt  constantly  upon  this  one  subject.  While  his  fellow  passengers  were 
asleep  in  their  berths  at  night  he  paced  the  silent  decks  with  only  the  stars 
and  the  waves  for  company,  and  thought  out  the  problem  of  electrical  com- 
munication. 

I  Before  the  ship  reached  New  York  he  believed  that  he  had  solved  the 
/problem,  and  this  belief  rapidly  turned  out  to  be  a  fact.  Not  only  had  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  also  one  that  should 
record  by  signs  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  signs  by  which  a  message 
could  be  recorded  he  also  invented  before  the  ship  reached  her  destination, 
and  this  alphabet  of  signs,  or  "Morse  Code,"  as  it  is  called,  has  undergone 
no  change  from  that  day  to  this,  and  is  in  use  in  every  telegraph  office  in 
the  world  to-day. 
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MAKING  THE  FIRST  INSTRUMENT. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land  Professor  Morse  set  to  work  to  put  his 
invention  into  practical  shape.  It  was  first  necessary  to  generate  the  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  batteries  and  convey  it  to  the  magnet  by  wires.  There 
had  to  be  some  means  of  regulating  the  spark  after  it  was  drawn  from  the 
magnet,  and  the  professor  set  to  work  to  construct  an  instrument  that 
would  serve  this  purpose.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing what  was  a  very  crude  sort  of  an  affair  compared  with  the  telegraph 
instrument  of  to-day,  but  his  instrument  had  the  one  essential  merit — it 
worked.  By  means  of  it  he  found  he  could  send  signals  over  a  wire  half  a 
mile  in  length.  Then  he  met  with  another  obstacle — having  sent  his  signals 
he  had  no  means  of  receiving  them  back  again.  This  resulted  in  a  number 
of  experiments  which  brought  about  many  improvements  in  his  first  instru- 
ment and  finally  to  the  placing  of  a  duplicate  instrument  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

Two  years  more  elapsed  before  he  brought  his  invention  to  this  degree 
.of  utihty,  or,  in  all,  five  years  from  the  time  when  he  had  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  telegraph. 

At  this  time  Professor  Morse  was  exceedingly  poor,  and,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  his  friends,  was  obliged,  Hterally,  to  coin  his  mind  for  bread.  The 
telegraph  worked  satisfactorily;  he  found  that  he  could  send  and  receive 
signals  at  either  end  of  his  wire,  and  he  decided  to  make  his  invention  public. 

He  began  by  exhibiting  it  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and  many 
people  came  to  see  the  new  wonder.  While  the  new  invention  attracted  the 
attention  of  scientific  men,  most  of  the  people  who  came  to  see  it  were 
incredulous  of  any  practical  result,  and  were  prompted  largely  by  curiosity. 

CONGRESS  RIDICULED  HIM,  BUT  HELPED  HIM. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  his  poverty  Professor  Morse  applied  to  Congress 
for  aid  in  constructing  a  telegraph  line  of  sufficient  length  to  prove  the 
practical  utility  of  his  invention.  One  would  imagine  that  Congress  would 
have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  bring  about  such  cheap  and  quick  communi- 
cation between  remote  sections  of  the  country,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Many  congressmen  ridiculed  the  idea  of  electrical  communication,  and  the 
session  adjourned  without  any  favorable  action  on  Professor  Morse's 
petition. 

Three  years  later  the  government  issued  him  a  patent  which  he  had 
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applied  for  a  long  time  before,  and  this  led  him  to  make  a  second  petition 
to  Congress  to  aid  him  in  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

Again  he  had  to  encounter  great  opposition  and  much  ridicule.  It 
looked  as  if  he  would  not  meet  with  any  more  favor  in  this  Congress  than 
he  had  in  tlie  preceding  one,  and  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  receiving  any  aid 
from  the  general  government.  On  the  very  last  day  of  the  session,  much 
to  his  amazement  and  joy,  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $30,000  to  build 
the  experimental  line. 

He  began  work  at  once.  The  first  line  was  an  insulated  wire  laid  under- 
ground in  a  lead  pipe,  which,  when  completed,  was  found  not  to  work.  This 
failure  brought  down  upon  the  head  of  the  struggling  inventor  more  ridicule, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  appropriation  began  to  be  skeptical 
that  anything  practical  would  result. 

Professor  Morse  then  conceived  the  idea  of  stringing  the  wire  upon  ele- 
vated poles,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1844,  this  work  was  completed. 
The  27th  day  of  that  month  was  selected  for  the  first  trial  over  the  experi- 
mental wire,  and  it  was  made  in  the  presence  of  many  government  officials 
and  other  distinguished  men.  It  was  a  day  of  great  anxiety,  not  only  to 
Professor  Morse,  but  to  a  number  of  scientific  men  who  had  become  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  his  invention. 

WANTED  TO  SEND  U.  S.  MAIL  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

One  very  humorous  incident  attended  this  first  test  of  the  new  invention. 
Among  those  present  to  witness  the  experiment  was  John  C.  Spencer,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Spencer  probably  was  not  more  ignorant  of 
the  principles  involved  in  Professor  Morse's  invention  than  the  great  major- 
ity of  people,  yet  he  asked  one  of  the  professor's  assistants  how  large  a 
bundle  could  be  sent  over  the  wire,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  mail  could  not  also  be  dispatched  in  this  way. 

The  first  message  over  the  experimental  line  was  sent  by  Professor  Morse 
to  his  assistant  at  Baltimore,  and  consisted  of  the  words  already  quoted. 
"What  God  hath  wrought."  The  message  was  repeated,  and  then  followed 
numerous  questions,  to  which  prompt  answers  were  returned.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  there  was  no  collusion  between  himself 
and  his  assistant  at  Baltimore  numerous  messages  were  sent,  which  would 
not  admit  of  any  previous  arrangement,  such  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  current  news  happening  of  that  particular  day.     Messages  were 
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sent  to  and  received  by  members  of  Congress  containing  information  which 
could  not  have  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  Professor  Morse  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  spectators  were  more  than  convinced  of  the  genuine 
transmission  of  messages  by  the  electro-telegraph. 

PRESIDENT  POLK'S  NOMINATION  TELEGRAPHED. 

Two  days  later  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  sent  over  the  new  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  It  was  the  first  dispatch  of  the  kind  ever  sent,  and  its  receipt 
in  Washington  created  quite  a  sensation  and  went  to  swell  the  fame  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse. 

No  sooner  had  the  invention  proven  a  success  than  numerous  telegraph 
companies  were  organized,  and  the  stock  found  ready  sale.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  until  Professor  Morse  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  was 
immensely  increased  by  the  adoption  of  his  invention  abroad.  Yale  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  later  he  was  made  a  member  of 
many  scientific  and  art  academies  in  this  and  the  old  world.  European 
monarchs  seemed  delighted  and  determined  to  do  him  honor,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  conferred  upon  him  some  honor  or  title  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1872. 

HELPED  LAY  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

The  honor  and  credit  for  laying  the  first  telegraph,  or  cable,  under  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  belongs  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  conceived  the  idea  after 
talking  with  a  Mr.  Frederick  Gisborne,  of  Newfoundland,  who  had  a  plan 
to  establish  a  telegraph  line  between  New  York  and  St.  Johns,  which  latter 
place  should  be  the  western  terminus  of  swift  steamers  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool. In  this  way  ocean  communication  between  the  two  countries  could 
be  reduced  to  a  period  of  five  or  six  days.  From  this  conversation  Mr.  Field 
conceived  the  idea  of  laying  a  telegraph  wire  on  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
so  there  might  be  instant  communication  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  a  gigantic  proposition  and  one  attended  by  many  difficulties,  dangers, 
delays  and  heart-breaking  experiences  before  it  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Field's  first  step  was  to  consult  Professor  Morse,  who  told  him  the 
plan  was  feasible,  and  who  rendered  him  the  most  valuable  assistance  during 
his  thirteen  years  of  anxiety  and  ceaseless  toil. 

Professor  Morse  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  great  work  of  laying  the 
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Atlantic  cable,  and  was  present  at  every  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  took  part 
in  the  final  success  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1866.  Except  Mr.  Field  no 
man  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  the  successful  laying  of  the  great  ocean 
cable  than  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse. 

Few  Americans  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  fame  have  had  so  much 
to  contend  with  as  Professor  Morse.  Unlike  Fulton  he  had  no  rich  patron  to 
put  up  the  money  to  make  the  test  of  his  invention.  Unlike  Whitney  he  had 
no  rich  friend  to  furnish  him  the  means  to  hve  and  buy  material  for  him  while 
he  was  at  work  on  his  models.  He  had  to  go  it  alone,  and  that  without  any 
encouragement ;  indeed,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  for  those  who  knew  what 
he  was  trying  to  do  were  more  inclined  to  ridicule  him  than  to  help  him 

He  was  a  fine  illustration  of  what  American  brains  and  pluck  can  and 
will  do  when  they  are  united,  as  they  were  in  his  case. 

To-day  the  civilized  world  is  covered  with  telegraph  lines,  on  which  the 
Morse  code  is  used.  This  is  true  of  the  United  States,  of  all  continental 
Europe  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Russia  to  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  eastward  through  the  Turkish  Empire,  south  into  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  and  through  India,  Australia  and  many  parts  of  China. 


DAVID  GLASGOW  FARRAGUT. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  MIDSHIPMAN  AT  NINE-AND-A-HALF  YEARS  OLD— FOUGHT 
AS  A  BOY  IN  A  FAMOUS  BATTLE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812— 
NAVAL  HERO  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR— CAPTOR  OF 
NEW  ORLEANS— RUNNING  THE  BATTERIES 
AT  VICKSBURG— HIS   GREAT  VIC- 
TORY AT  MOBILE  BAY. 


N 


4  i  ]\^  J  EVER  mind  the  torpedoes!  Go  ahead!  Four  bells,  Captain  Dray- 
ton! Jouett,  full  speed!"  cried  Admiral  Farragut  from  the  port 
main  rigging  of  his  flagship,  Hartford,  as  the  squadron  under  his 
command  was  entering  the  channel  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Already  one  vessel  of  his  squadron,  the  Tecumseh,  had  been  blown  up 
by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  before  his  eyes.  The  vessel  next  ahead  of  him,  the 
Brooklyn,  was  backing  up  to  escape  the  line  of  torpedoes  across  the  channel, 
and  the  rear  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  crowding  on  those  in  the  van.  For 
a  moment  confusion  reigned  and  a  great  disaster  seemed  to  be  impending. 
The  batteries  of  Farragut's  squadron  were  silent,  while  Mobile  Point,  held  by 
the  enemy,  was  a  sheet  of  living  flame. 

Then  it  was  that  the  voice  of  the  Admiral,  as  he  stood  lashed  in  the 
rigging,  rang  loud  and  clear  above  every  other  sound  in  his  order  to  dis- 
regard the  torpedoes  and  go  ahead.  With  the  word  the  Hartford,  with 
Jouett's  ship,  the  Metacomet,  lashed  to  her  side,  shot  ahead  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  led  the  way,  through  shot  and  shell,  past  the  enemy's  forts  into  Mobile 
Bay,  where  the  most  brilliant  naval  victory  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was 
won  for  the  Union. 

Years  after  an  act  of  similar  heroism  and  a  daring  disregard  of  mines  and 
torpedoes  was  to  be  repeated  by  one  of  Admiral  Farragut's  pupilsi — George 
Dewey — at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay. 

David  Glasgow  Farragut,  the  first  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
was  of  Spanish  descent  on  his  father's  side  of  the  house,  where  he  could  trace 
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his  ancestry  back  to  Pedro  Ferragut,  who  was  Sergeant  before  the  King, 
James  I  of  Aragon,  known  as  El  Conquistador  (the  Conqueror)  in  the  war 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the  Thirteenth  century. 

The  father  of  Admiral  Porter  died  under  the  care  and  in  the  house  of 
Admiral  Farragut's  father,  and  was  nursed  by  Mrs.  Farragut  in  his  last 
illness.  When  Admiral  Porter,  then  Commander  of  the  Naval  Station  at 
New  Orleans,  learned  this  fact  he  visited  the  Farraguts  and  adopted  young 
David,  and  placed  him  in  school. 

A  MIDSHIPMAN  WHEN  LESS  THAN  TEN. 

In  Washington  young  Farragut  met  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Paul 
Hamilton,  who  promised  to  make  him  a  midshipman  when  he  became  ten 
years  of  age.  This  promise  was  more  than  faithfully  kept,  for  Farragut 
received  his  warrant  when  he  was  but  nine  years  and  five  months  old,  and 
made  his  first  cruise  with  Porter  on  the  Essex  when  he  took  command  in 
1811. 

He  saw  his  first  battle  when  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age;  the  famous 
fight  between  the  American  ship  Essex  and  the  British  ships  Phoebe  and 
Cherub  outside  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  In  this  action  young  Farragut 
performed  the  duties  of  Captain's  aid,  quarter  gunner  and  powder  boy. 

In  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States  young  Farragut  was  with  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge's  squadron,  which  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight- 
ing, as  Decatur  had  whipped  the  Algerians  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Bey. 

It  was  in  the  American  civil  war  that  Farragut  gained  his  laurels  both  as 
a  naval  commander  and  a  desperate  fighter.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
was  living  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  When  he  openly  endorsed  the  seizure  of 
forts  and  arsenals  by  President  Lincoln,  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  live  in 
Norfolk. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  will  live  somewhere  else." 

CAPTURE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  January,  1862,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  naval  expedition  against 
New  Orleans.  His  fleet  was  made  up  of  forty-eight  wooden  vessels,  among 
them  his  flagship  Hartford,  which  was  also  to  serve  him  in  his  most  glorious 
victory  at  Mobile  Bay.  Seventy  miles  south  of  New  Orleans  the  river  was 
defended  by  two  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  These  forts  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  and  above  them  were  the  Confederate  gunboats  and  rams. 
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To  reach  New  Orleans,  Farragut  had  to  pass  these  forts.  On  April  23  he 
made  the  attack,  and  the  battle  that  followed  is  famous  in  history  as  "The 
River  Fight." 

The  river  was  hidden  under  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  roar  of  the 
guns  was  deafening.  Farragut  not  only  passed  the  forts — he  annihilated 
them,  destroyed  most  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  and  captured  the  remainder. 
The  next  day  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  forced  the  surrender  of  the 
city  under  threat  of  bombardment. 

VICKSBURG  AND  PORT  HUDSON. 

Farragut's  next  important  naval  operations  were  in  running  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg,  trying  to  keep  the  river  open,  and  in  the  famous  expedition 
against  Port  Hudson. 

BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY. 

The  most  brilliant  achievement  of  Farragut's  naval  career,  and  the  one 
that  made  him  an  Admiral,  was  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  on  August  5,  1864. 
The  bay  was  defended  by  three  forts,  Morgan,  Gaines  and  Powell.  There 
were  thirty  guns  at  Morgan  and  twenty-one  at  Gaines.  Inside  the  bay  were 
gunboats  and  rams,  and  beside  these  there  was  the  most  formidable  of  ships 
then  known,  the  ironclad  Tennessee,  from  which  floated  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federate commander  Buchanan. 

To  make  entrance  to  the  bay  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous  the 
channel  had  been  mined  with  torpedoes. 

Farragut's  ships  were  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  with  the  Brooklyn 
and  Octorora  leading.  Beside  these  vessels  were  the  monitors  in  single  file, 
the  Tecumseh  leading  them. 

Farragut  was  in  his  favorite  place,  high  up  in  the  rigging,  where  an 
officer  had  passed  a  line  around  him  for  fear  he  might  fall  overboard  if  he 
should  be  wounded  or  the  vessel  met  with  an  accident.  The  Confederate 
vessels  had  taken  up  a  position  in  single  file  across  the  channel. 

Farragut's  orders  were  to  go  slowly  and  take  the  fire  of  the  enemy  at 
Fort  Morgan.  When  the  fleet  came  within  range  of  the  Confederate  gun- 
boats, the  Hartford,  Farragut's  flagship  was  singled  out  for  attack,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  that  vessel  fought  the  enemy's  fleet  and  fort  together. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Tecumseh  was  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water  and 
then  as  suddenly  sink.  At  the  same  moment  the  Brooklyn,  which  was  imme- 
diately ahead  of  the  fl,agship,  began  to  back  water. 
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"NEVER  MIND  THE  TORPEDOES;  GO  AHEAD!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  a  voice  from  the  flagship. 

"Torpedoes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Never  mind  the  torpedoes;  go  ahead!"  shouted  Farragut. 

The  flagship  shot  ahead  of  the  Brooklyn  and  began  pouring  broadsides 
into  the  fort.  The  other  vessels  followed  the  gallant  leader,  and  imitated 
the  Hartford's  example  by  pouring  a  storm  of  shell,  shrapnel  and  grape 
upon  the  fort,  that  completely  silenced  its  batteries. 

BATTLE  WITH  AN  IRONCLAD. 

When  the  Hartford  had  cleared  the  torpedo  ground  and  was  steaming  up 
the  channel,  Buchanan  saw  the  blue  flag  of  Farragut,  and  started  to  ram  the 
Hartford  with  his  ironclad,  the  Tennessee.  Farragut  signalled  his  other  ves- 
sels to  run  the  Tennessee  down,  and  then  followed  a  desperate  attempt  to 
sink  the  ironclad  by  ramming  her.  Three  of  Farragut's  ships  collided  with 
her,  receiving  more  damage  than  they  inflicted.  Farragut  rammed  her  with 
the  flagship  and  gave  her  a  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid  shot,  which  did  no 
damage.  The  Tennessee  replied  with  a  broadside,  which  went  crashing 
through  the  wooden  sides  of  the  Hartford,  leaving  her  deck  strewn  with  dead 
and  wounded.  Farragut  renewed  the  attack,  but  just  as  he  was  bearing 
down  on  the  ironclad  the  flagship  was  rammed  by  one  of  his  own  fleet,  and 
the  Hartford  was  cut  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water. 

The  crew  believed  that  she  was  sinking,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of 
"Save  the  admiral,"  but  Farragut  saw  that  she  would  float,  and  he  ordered 
her  to  again  attack  the  ironclad. 

By  this  time  the  monitors,  which  had  been  firing  steadily,  had  made  a 
hole  in  the  Tennessee,  and  with  her  steering  apparatus  shot  away,  many  of 
her  guns  disabled  and  her  commander  wounded,  she  hoisted  the  white  flag 
and  surrendered. 

A  bombardment  of  the  forts  was  followed  by  their  surrender,  and  the 
city  and  bay  of  Mobile  were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

When  Farragut  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  he  was  welcomed  as 
a  popular  hero,  and  his  praises  were  sung  throughout  the  land.  The  citizens 
of  New  York  presented  him  with  $50,000;  Congress  made  him  a  vice-' 
admiral  and  afterwards  an  admiral — the  first  time  that  any  one  had  borne 
this  rank  in  the  United  States  navy. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

A  GREAT  BUSINESS  MAN  AT  NINETEEN— HOW  HE  SAVED 

AMERICAN    CREDIT    ABROAD— REFUSED    HIGH 

HONORS   FROM   OUEEN   VICTORIA. 


I 


4  6  "I  T  WAS  George  Peabody  who  taught  the  world  how  a  man  might  be 
the  master  of  his  fortune,  not  its  slave,"  said  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"George  Peabody  is  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,"  said  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  Edward  VII.  of  England)  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Peabody  statue  in  London,  1869. 

These  eulogies  were  pronounced  upon  the  first  American  millionaire 
philanthropist.  Although  George  Peabody  was  an  American,  his  benefac- 
tions were  not  confined  to  his  native  land.  Three  millions  of  dollars  of  his 
great  fortune  were  given  to  build  homes  for  the  poor  of  London,  and  a  year 
before  his  death  he  endowed  an  art  school  in  Rome.  But  his  charity  began 
at  home,  and  was  dispensed  with  such  wisdom  and  forethought  that  it  has 
become  perpetual,  and  the  thousands  that  have  lived  to  call  him  blessed  will 
be  succeeded  by  other  thousands  who  will  have  equal  cause  to  praise  his 
beneficence. 

Not  only  did  he  benefit  mankind  by  direct  and  noble  gifts,  but  he  set 
an  example  to  the  millionaires  who  came  after  him,  and  the  list  of  rich  men 
who  have  endowed  educational  institutions,  libraries,  training  schools,  art 
galleries,  hospitals  and  homes,  and  in  other  ways  have  sought  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  less  fortvmate  people,  is  now  a  long  one.  Near  the  top  of 
that  galaxy  of  philanthropists  are  such  illustrious  names  as  Stephen  Girard, 
Peter  Cooper,  John  Jacob  Astor,  George  W.  Childs  and  Leland  Stanford. 

Almost  without  exception  the  American  miUionaires  who  have  used  their 
great  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  have  begun  life  in  poverty — prac- 
tically penniless,  but  none  started  from  a  smaller  beginning  than  George 
Peabody,  who  was  born  to  hard  work  in  the  little  town  of  Danvers  (now 
Peabody),  Mass.,  February  18,  1795. 
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At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  taken  from  school  to  be  one  of  the  bread 
winners  for  the  family  and  apprenticed  to  the  keeper  of  a  country  store.  So 
faithfully  did  he  perform  his  duties  and  such  advancement  did  he  make  in 
his  work  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  offered  a  clerkship  in  the  dry 
goods  store  of  his  brother,  David  Peabody,  in  Newburyport,  which  he 
accepted.  Although  he  only  worked  for  his  brother  a  short  time  he  was  so 
prompt  and  reliable  that  he  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  ability — 
and  integrity.  A  fire  destroyed  David  Peabody's  store,  and  George  accepted 
employment  with  his  uncle,  John  Peabody,  a  dry  goods  merchant  of  George- 
town, D.  C.,  now  a  suburb  of  the  National  Capital.  Here  business  difificulties 
of  all  sorts  beset  him.  His  uncle  was  heavily  involved  in  debt,  and  was  a 
very  poor  business  man  besides.  George  undertook  to  put  the  estabHsh- 
ment  upon  a  solid  business  basis,  but  all  of  his  plans  were  defeated  by  the 
unbusiness-like  conduct  of  his  uncle.  Seeing  that  ultimate  failure  was  inevit- 
able, he  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  another  one  in  the  big  wholesale 
house  of  Elisha  Riggs  in  Georgetown. 

HOW  HE  WON  A  PARTNERSHIP. 

Here  he  found  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those  fine  business 
qualities  with  which  he  was  so  richly  endowed.  He  quickly  mastered  the 
details  of  the  wholesale  business,  and  displayed  such  rare  ability  in  buying 
and  selling  that  he  completely  won  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Riggs,  who  made 
his  young  clerk  manager  of  the  entire  establishment  when  Peabody  was 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  been  manager  of  the  business  but  a  few 
months  when  Mr.  Riggs  invited  him  to  dinner  one  day,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal  surprised  and  delighted  the  young  man  by  announcing  that 
he  wanted  to  take  him  into  partnership. 

Young  Peabody  saw  two  objections  to  such  an  arrangement,  and 
promptly  and  frankly  stated  them. 

"I  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  business,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Riggs  assured  him  that  he  (Riggs)  was  taking  all  the  risks. 

"If  you  manage  the  business  successfully,"  he  said,  "your  profits  will 
soon  pay  for  your  share." 

"But  I  am  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,"  replied  young  Peabody,  "and 
therefore  cannot  become  legally  responsible  with  you  for  the  acts  of  the 
firm." 

This  remark  pleased  Mr.  Riggs,  for  it  showed  him  the  careful  consid- 
eration the  young  man  gave  to  all  business  aflfairs.    He  found  an  easy  way 
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to  overcome  this  objection  by  saying:  "By  the  time  you  have  your  share 
of  the  business  paid  for  you  will  be  of  age  and  legally  responsible." 

This  conversation  marked  the  unfolding  of  George  Peabody's  great  busi- 
ness career.  He  worked  with  renewed  energy  to  make  the  firm  of  Riggs  & 
Peabody  a  success,  "not  so  much,"  he  once  said,  "to  make  money  for  myself 
as  to  show  Mr.  Riggs  that  his  confidence  in  me  was  not  misplaced." 

The  business  of  the  firm  required  that  he  should  travel  extensively.  He 
went  often  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  purchase  goods,  and  rode 
through  what  was  then  a  comparative  wilderness,  extending  the  business  of 
the  firm  to  new  settlements.  The  business  of  Riggs  &  Peabody  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  headquarters  of  the  firm 
at  Baltimore,  which  was  near  the  trade  center. 

BEGINS  THE  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Banks  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and  many  merchants  left  the  money  they 
did  not  need  in  their  business  in  the  hands  of  Riggs  &  Peabody.  The 
amounts  were  considerable,  and  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  retail  mer- 
chants suggested  to  the  alert  and  acquisitive  mind  of  Peabody  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  bank  in  connection  with  their  wholesale  business.  This  idea 
met  the  approval  of  Mr.  Riggs,  and  from  this  humble  beginning  the  greatest 
banker,  in  many  respects,  in  the  world  began  business. 

In  Baltimore  George  Peabody  became  as  popular  and  successful  as  he 
had  been  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  making 
the  banking  house  of  Riggs  &  Peabody  the  financial  agent  of  the  state,  and 
all  state  moneys  passed  through  their  hands.  The  business  of  the  firm  con- 
tinued to  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  1822  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
branch  houses  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to  which  Mr.  Peabody  gave 
his  personal  attention.  Seven  years  later  Mr.  Riggs,  because  of  advancing 
age,  withdrew  from  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  then  changed  to  Pea- 
body, Riggs  &  Co. 

In  1836  the  business  of  the  firm  was  extended  to  England,  and  a  year 
later  Mr.  Peabody  went  to  London  and  took  personal  charge  of  the  branch 
house  in  that  city.  From  that  time  until  his  death  London  was  his  home. 
For  ten  years  previous  to  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  English  capital  Mr. 
Peabody  had  made  frequent  visits  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
English  manufactures  and  selling  American  products.  He  had  already 
established  strong  commercial,  financial  and  social  relations  with  the  finan- 
ciers and  leading  businessmen  of  England,  and  these  stood  him  and  the 
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American  people  in  good  stead  the  very  year  that  he  took  up  his  residence 
there.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  United  States  witnessed  the  most 
terrible  financial  crisis  in  its  history,  and  thousands  of  merchants  were  irre- 
trievably ruined.  Credit,  which  has  been  aptly  called  the  "great  sympathetic 
nerve  of  the  commercial  world,"  was  paralyzed.  Several  of  the  states  had 
defaulted  in  their  obligations,  causing  the  failure  of  large  moneyed  institu- 
tions. The  banks  suspended  specie  payment,  and  doubt  and  distrust  were 
thrown  upon  all  American  securities. 

HOW  HE  SAVED  AMERICAN  CREDIT  ABROAD. 

George  Peabody  set  to  work  to  save  the  credit  of  his  country.  He  came 
to  the  rescue  with  his  purse  and  his  credit.  English  financiers,  having  faith 
in  his  integrity,  accepted  his  judgment,  and  American  securities  were 
restored  to  their  former  stability.  After  this  remarkable  experience  Mr.  Pea- 
body  gradually  drifted  into  the  sole  career  of  a  banker.  In  1843  he  withdrew 
from  the  firm  of  Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.  and  established  the  banking  house 
of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Warnford  Court,  City. 

He  was  a  banker  only  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  for  although 
he  loaned  money,  changed  drafts,  bought  stock  and  carried  deposits,  the 
same  as  the  Rothschilds  and  Barings,  he  did  not  pay  out  money  as  English 
bankers  do,  and  therefore  was  not  deemed  a  banker  in  England.  He  was 
strictly  an  American  banker  in  another  sense  of  that  term.  His  own  defini- 
tion best  fits  the  case: 

"I  have  endeavored  in  the  constitution  of  its  members  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  business  to  make  it  an  American  house,  and  to  give  it  an  Ameri- 
can atmosphere;  to  furnish  it  with  American  journals;  to  make  it  a  center 
of  American  news,  and  an  agreeable  place  for  my  American  friends  visiting 
London,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Peabody's  patriotism,  however,  was  always  manifested  in  a  more 
substantial  form  than  words.  In  185 1  England  held  a  great  exhibition.  The 
United  States  made  no  appropriation  for  American  exhibits.  Mr.  Peabody 
again  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  country's  reputation,  and  by  the  generous 
gift  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  be 
properly  represented. 

SAVED  "BROTHER  JONATHAN'S"  REPUTATION. 

Five  years  later  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  at  a  public  reception  given  to 
Mr.  Peabody  in  his  native  town  of  Danvers,  thus  described  the  event : 
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"We  are  bound  as  Americans,  on  this  occasion  particularly,  to  remem- 
ber the  very  important  services  rendered  by  your  guest  to  his  countrymen 
who  went  to  England  in  185 1  with  specimens  of  the  products  and  arts  of 
this  country  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  most,  perhaps  in  all 
other  countries,  this  exhibition  had  been  a  government  aflfair.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  authority  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  exhibitors; 
and,  what  was  more  important,  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  defray 
their  expenses.  No  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress.  Our  exhibitors 
arrived  friendless,  some  of  them  penniless,  in  the  great  commercial  Babel 
of  the  world.  They  found  the  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  assigned  to 
our  country  unprepared  for  the  specimens  of  art  and  industry  which  they 
had  brought  with  them;  naked  and  unadorned  by  the  side  of  the  neighboring 
arcades  and  galleries  fitted  up  with  elegance  and  splendor  by  the  richest 
governments  in  Europe.  The  English  press  began  to  launch  its  too-ready 
sarcasms  at  the  sorry  appearance  which  Brother  Jonathan  seemed  likely  to 
make;  and  all  the  exhibitors  from  this  covmtry,  and  all  who  felt  an  interest 
in  their  success,  were  disheartened.  At  this  critical  moment  our  friend 
stepped  forward.  He  did  what  Congress  should  have  done.  By  liberal 
advances  on  his  part  the  American  department  was  fitted  up,  and  day  after 
day,  as  some  new  product  of  American  ingenuity  and  taste  was  added  to 
the  list — McCormick's  reaper,  Colt's  revolver.  Power's  Greek  slave,  Hobb's 
unpickable  lock,  Hoe's  wonderful  printing  presses,  and  Bond's  more  won- 
derful spring  governor — it  began  to  be  suspected  that  Brother  Jonathan 
was  not  q,uite  so  much  of  a  simpleton  as  had  been  thought.  He  had  con- 
tributed his  full  share,  if  not  to  the  splendor,  at  least  to  the  utilities,  of  the 
exhibition.  In  fact,  the  leading  journal  at  London,  with  a  magnanimity 
which  did  it  honor,  admitted  that  England  had  derived  more  real  benefit 
from  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  than  from  those  of  any  other 
country." 

It  may  be  said  of  George  Peabody,  as  it  has  been  said  of  La  Fayette, 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  two  hemispheres,  for,  although  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  London,  his  love  for  his  native  land  was  in  no  wise 
diminished.  On  several  occasions  he  declined  high  honors  at  the  hands  of 
the  Queen,  having  been  offered  a  baronetcy  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  After  his  great  donation  to  the  working  poor  of  London 
he  did  consent  to  accept  a  miniature  portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  worth  about 
$40,000.  Accompanying  the  gift  was  a  letter  of  appreciation,  which, 
together  with  the  portrait,  now  hangs  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

SENT  OUT  THE  KANE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  SEARCH  FOR 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN— BUILDS  HOMES  FOR  THE 

POOR  IN  LONDON— GAVE  AWAY  MORE  THAN 

EIGHT  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 


EDUCATION — ^A  debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations. 

SO  WROTE  George  Peabody  when  he  made  his  first  contribution  to 
found  the  Peabody  Institute  in  his  native  town  of  Danvers.  The  name 
of  Peabody  has  become  a  synonym  for  philanthropy — not  the  mere 
giving  of  money,  for  he  had  no  sympathy  with  almsgiving.  Pauperism 
had  no  attractions  for  him;  industrious  and  struggling  poverty  chiefly 
engrossed  his  sympathies.  It  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  beneficence  that 
it  almost  invariably  had  respect  to  something  beyond  and  better  and  more 
enduring  than  the  immediate  benefit  it  might  confer.  Sometimes  patriotism, 
sometimes  international  good  feeling  gave  direction  to  his  liberality.  He  set 
the  highest  store  upon  education,  and  in  applying  his  resources  for  the 
advantage  of  his  own  countrymen  he  selected  precisely  those  modes  of 
assisting  them  which  were  most  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  position  and 
wants.  He  set  an  example  of  wise  philanthropy,  capable  of  being  initiated 
on  the  largest  scale  without  undermining  the  self-reliant  spirit  of  the  poor. 

THE  KANE  EXPEDITION. 

One  of  his  earliest  public  benefactions  was  the  contribution  which 
enabled  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  to  go  upon  his  voyage  in  search  of 
the  lost  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1852  Henry  Grinnell,  that  warm-hearted 
friend  of  humanity,  offered  his  own  vessel,  the  Advance,  for  a  second  philan- 
thropic voyage  in  the  Arctic.  Mr.  Peabody,  in  pursuance  of  a  life-long 
policy  to  establish  amit«y  between  the  English  and  American  people,  offered 
to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  expedition.  His  offer  was  not  at  once  accepted, 
because  it  was  believed  that  Congress  would  make  the  needed  appropria- 
tion. A  year  passed  by  without  any  action  by  Congress.  Then  Mr.  Grin- 
nell inquired  if  Mr.  Peabody's  offer  still  held  good.    In  making  the  proposal 
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originally  Mr.  Peabody  desired  and  expected  that  the  American  vessel  would 
act  in  conjunction  with  an  English  expedition  then  fitting  out  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  felt  that  a  co-operation  so  friendly  in  a  cause  so  generous 
would  add  a  new  cord  to  the  bond  between  the  two  countries. 

As  the  British  expedition  had  sailed  long  before  Mr.  Grinnell's  inquiry 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Peabody's  motive  had  lost  much  of  its  weight.  How- 
ever, he  authorized  the  payment  of  the  money  which  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage,  the  results  of  which  are  known  to  the  world.  If  it  failed  of  its 
chief  design,  it  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  and  added 
higher  honors  to  the  name  of  its  skillful  and  brave  commander,  and  gave 
one  more  bright  page  to  the  annals  of  heroic  adventure  and  Christian 
benevolence.  Thanks  to  the  gallant  and  grateful  Kane,  the  name  of  Pea- 
body  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  honors  of  the  expedition,  for  within 
the  vast  and  curving  outline  of  the  Humboldt  glacier  and  directly  opposite 
the  frozen  wastes  of  Grinnell  Land  lies  Peabody  Bay. 

GAVE  LIBERALLY  TO  INSTITUTES. 

It  was  in  the  year  (1852)  he  made  his  offer  to  the  Kane  expedition  that 
he  made  his  first  contribution  to  found  the  Peabody  Institute  in  his  native 
town.  The  occasion  was  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  severance  of  that 
town  from  Salem.  Mr.  Peabody  was  invited  to  be  present.  Instead  of 
appearing  in  person  he  sent  a  letter  with  the  following  endorsement  on  the 
sealed  enyelope : 

"The  seal  of  this  is  not  to  be  broken  till  the  toasts  are  being  proposed  by 
the  chairman,  at  the  dinner,  i6th  of  June,  at  Danvers,  in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundredth  year  since  its  severance  from  Salem.  It  contains  a 
sentiment  for  the  occasion  from  George  Peabody,  of  London." 

When  the  seal  was  broken  at  dinner  the  envelope  was  found  to  contain 
a  donation  of  $20,000,  tO'  be  used  in  founding  a  lyceum.  This  lyceum  was 
afterwards  dedicated  as.  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  Mr.  Peabody's  total 
donations  to  this  institution  amounted  to  $250,000.  ■ 

In  1857  he  founded  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  to  which  his 
total  contributions  amounted  to  $1,500,000.  On  account  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  paralyzed  all  the  activities  of  the  people  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, this  institute  was  not  dedicated  until  1866.  In  that  year  Mr.  Peabody 
gave  $10,000  to  establish  libraries  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  Thetford, 
Vermont.    This  latter  donation  was  made  out  of  gratitude  to  his  uncle. 
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Eliphalet  Dodge,  who  lived  in  Thetford  and  who  had  befriended  Peabody 
in  his  youth. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Peabody  cherished  an  intention  of  doing 
something  to  permanently  benefit  the  laboring  poor  of  London. 

PEABODY'S  HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

After  his  return  to  England — in  1859 — he  set  about  giving  his  inten- 
tion practical  shape.  He  had  observed  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good 
tenements  at  reasonable  rent  in  the  great  swarm  of  humanity  that  peopled 
London,  the  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  laboring  classes  into  the  vilest 
haunts  of  vice,  filth  and  disease  and  pollute  their  children  in  mind  and  body. 
He  therefore  decided  to  erect  suitable  tenements  for  the  deserving  poor, 
and  his  first  contribution  to  the  fund  was  $1,750,000,  which  was  later 
increased  to  $3,000,000. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  in  his  "Letters  from  Europe,"  thus  described 
Peabody  Square,  Islington,  where  the  tenements  were  erected : 

"The  premises  at  Islington  consist  of  four  blocks  of  buildings,  compris- 
ing, in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  tenements,  accommodating  six  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  or  nearly  two  hundred  families.  The  whole  cost  of  these 
buildings,  exchisive  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  land,  amounted  to  £31,690. 
The  principle  and  organization  in  each  of  these  extensive  structures  are 
the  same.  Drainage  and  ventilation  have  been  insured  with  the  utmost 
possible  care;  the  instant  removal  of  dust  and  refuse  is  efifected  by  means 
of  shafts,  which  descend  from  every  corridor  to  cellars  in  the  basement, 
where  it  is  carted  away;  the  passages  are  all  kept  clean  and  lighted  with 
gas,  without  any  cost  to  the  tenants;  water,  from  cisterns  in  the  roof,  is 
distributed  by  pipes  into  every  tenement;  and  there  are  baths  free  for  all  who 
desire  to  use  them.  Laundries,  with  wringing  machines  and  drying-lofts,  are 
at  the  service  of  all  the  inmates,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  incon- 
venience of  damp  vapors  in  their  apartments,  and  the  consequent  damage  to 
their  furniture  and  bedding. 

"Every  living  room,  or  kitchen,  is  abundantly  provided  with  cupboards, 
shelving  and  other  conveniences,  and  each  fireplace  includes  a  boiler  and  an 
oven.  But  what  gratify  the  tenants  perhaps  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  arrangements  are  the  ample  and  airy  spaces  which  serve  as  playgrounds 
for  their  children,  where  they  are  always  under  their  mother's  eyes  and  safe 
from  the  risk  of  passing  carriages  and  laden  carts. 

"In  fixing  the  rent  for  all  this  accommodation,  the  trustees  were  influ- 
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enced  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them,  conformably  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  Peabody  fund  repro- 
ductive, to  charge  for  each  room  such  a  moderate  percentage  on  the  actual 
cost  of  the  houses  as  would  bring  in  a  reasonable  actual  income  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  desirous,  without  coming  into 
undue  competition  with  the  owners  of  house-property  less  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced, to  demonstrate  to  their  proprietors  the  practicability  of  render- 
ing the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  poor  healthful,  cheerful  and  attractive,  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  tO'  the  landlords  a  fair  return  for  their  invest- 
ments." 

GAVE  THREE  MILLIONS  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  crowning  act  of  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Peabody's  life  was  his  gift  of 
$3,000,000  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  The  purpose  of  this  gift 
was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Peabody  in  his  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Fund : 

"I  beg  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  occupied  my  mind  long  before 
I  left  England.     ***** 

"I  refer  to  the  educational  needs  of  those  portions  of  our  beloved  and 
common  country  which  have  suffered  from  the  destructive  ravages  and  the 
not  less  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  war. 

"With  my  advancing  years,  my  attachment  to  my  native  land  has  but 
become  more  devoted.  My  hope  and  faith  in  its  successful  and  glorious 
future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger;  and  now,  looking  forward  beyond 
my  stay  on  earth,  as  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  has  passed  the  limit  of 
three-score  and  ten  years,  I  see  our  country,  united  and  prosperous,  emerg- 
ing from  the  clouds  which  still  surround  her,  taking  a  higher  rank  among 
the  nations  and  becoming  richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

"But  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than  superficial,  her  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  should  keep  pace  with  her  material  growth;  and,  in 
those  portions  of  our  nation  to  which  I  have  referred  the  urgent  and  press- 
ing physical  needs  of  an  almost  impoverished  people  must,  for  some  years, 
preclude  them  from  making,  by  unaided  effort,  such  advances  in  education 
and  such  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  as  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  earnestly  desire. 

"I  feel  most  deeply,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the 
more  favored  and  wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to  assist  those  who'  are 
less  fortunate;  and  with  the  wish  to  discharge,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  my 
own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify  my  desire  to  aid  those 
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to  whom  I  am  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give  you, 
gentlemen,  etc." 

This  princely  gift  was  followed  by  donations  of  $150,000  each  to  Yale 
and  Harvard  Colleges  to  found  museums  of  Natural  History. 

GAVE  MILLIONS  TO  HUMANITY. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Peabody's  benefactions  during  his 
lifetime,  including  the  bequests  contained  in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

To  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  negotiating  the  loan  of  $8,000,000 .  $      60,000 
To  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  including  accrued  in- 
terest   1,500,000 

To  the  Southern  Education  Fund 3,000,000 

To  Yale  College 150,000 

To  Harvard  College 1 50,000 

To  Peabody  Academy,  Massachusetts 140,000 

To  Phillips  Academy,  Massachusetts _. 25,000 

To  Peabody  Institute,  etc.,  at  Peabody,  Mass 250,000 

To  Kenyon  College,  Ohio 25,000 

To  Memorial  Church,  in  Georgetown,  Mass 100,000 

To  Houses  for  the  Poor  in  London 3,000,000 

To  libraries  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  and  Thetford,  Vt 10,000 

To  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition 10,000 

To  unpaid  moneys  advanced  to  uphold  the  credit  of  states 40,000 

Total $8,470,000 

He  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  about  three  millions  of 
dollars,  to  relatives  and  friends. 


ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LEE    AND    PICKETT'S    FATAL    CHARGE   AT    GETTYSBURG- 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERACY—ONE OF  THE  MOST  HEROIC 
FEATS  IN  HISTORY. 


6  6  T  T'S  mere  murder,  General,  to  send  men  against  that  line,"  said  Gen^ 

I  eral  Longstreet  to  General  Lee,  as  the  latter  gave  the  order  for 
Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Lee  shook  his  head  sadly,  but  did  not  reply.  He  well  knew  the  simple 
order  for  attack  he  had  just  issued  meant  the  death  of  thousands  of  his  gal- 
lant men,  but  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  Federal  line  be  broken. 

Better  men  than  those  veterans  of  Lee's  army  who  were  dashed  to  death 
against  that  stubborn  wall  of  blue  at  Gettysburg  never  lived.  They  had 
fought  under  "Marse  Bob"  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  knew  their 
general  had  full  confidence  in  them,  and  they  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  charge  would  succeed. 

But  the  men  who  awaited  the  shock  of  the  assault  were  veterans,  too, 
and  General  Hancock,  "the  superb,"  as  he  was  known  after  that  bloody  day, 
was  not  a  man  to  yield. 

"Steady !  Steady !"  was  the  word  which  rang  along  the  Federal  line  as 
the  gallant  Southerners,  in  perfect  order  and  presenting  a  magnificent  sight, 
began  the  advance. 

"Stand  by  your  guns,  men!"  was  the  command  given  the  artillerymen, 
who,  ready  and  alert,  stood  by  their  pieces.  In  front  were  the  Confederates, 
marching  as  though  on  parade,  who  would  soon  be  at  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  guns;  behind  were  the  supporting  infantry  regiments.  The  field  bat- 
teries were  the  ones  to  feel  the  force  of  Southern  impetuosity,  and  Hancock 
was  determined  that  his  division  should  die  on  the  ground  rather  than  permit 
the  guns  to  be  captured. 

365 
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With  the  precision  which  only  resuUs  from  perfect  disciphne,  the  Con- 
federates swept  over  the  field,  their  every  movement  being  anxiously  noted 
by  General  Lee;  his  impassive  face  was  apparently  calm,  but  his  eyes, 
strained  upon  the  assaulting  columns,  had  that  look  in  them  which  denotes 
apprehension  and  doubt.  When  the  order  to  charge  was  finally  given,  and 
the  glittering  mass,  like  a  gigantic  animal  freed  from  the  leash,  sprang 
forward  and  hurled  itself  upon  the  Union  batteries,  a  gleam  of  hope  over- 
spread his  face,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  trained  artillerymen, 
like  the  machines,  worked  their  pieces  as  coolly  as  if  at  target  practice,  and 
sent  shot,  shell,  grape  and  cannister  into  the  closely  formed  ranks  in  a  fright- 
ful storm.  Before  that  fearful  iron  hail  men  w'ent  down  by  companies  and 
battahons;  regiments  w-ere  almost  annihilated,  brigades  were  decimated,  and 
yet  the  assailants  did  not  fall  back. 

TORN  RANKS  CLOSE  UP  AGAIN. 

Time  after  time  the  columns  would  stagger,  but  at  the  word  the  gaps  in 
the  torn  ranks  were  closed,  and  the  rush  continued.  Their  hearts  filled  with 
the  rage  of  battle,  determined  to  conquer  or  go  to  glorious  death,  the  Con- 
federates forged  nearer  and  nearer  the  Hne  of  flaming  batteries,  and  then, 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  were  fairly  among  the  guns,  the  sunlight  glinting 
upon  the  bright  steel  as  they  plied  their  bayonets. 

But  victory  was  not  yet  won.  From  their  position  behind  the  batteries 
the  impatient  blue-clad  infantrymen  fell  in  a  mighty  torrent  upon  the  heroic 
foe;  their  volleys  created  awful  slaughter,  and  the  weight  of  their  onslaught 
forced  the  Confederates  backward.  Like  frenzied  men  the  opposing  forces 
fought  hand  to  hand;  the  bayonet  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  and  at  such  close 
quarters  the  fire  from  the  Federal  guns  was  more  destructive  than  before. 

It  was  a  battle  of  heroes  and  of  giants,  and  General  Meade,  commanding 
the  Union  army,  watched  the  struggling  masses  with  serious  earnestness. 
Hancock  was  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field;  the  Federal  losses 
were  heavy,  and  some  of  the  guns  had  been  taken  by  the  Confederates,  whose 
persistency,  at  one  time,  so  it  seemed,  was  to  be  rewarded  by  success,  but 
the  Northern  veterans  were  not  to  be  overcome,  and  slowly  but  surely  they 
irove  the  enemy  from  their  front. 

Fiercely  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground,  the  Southerners  fell  back,  their 
numbers  so  diminished  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  in  the  tangled 
groups  of  dogged  survivors  the  splendidly  organized  body  which,  a  short 
time  before,  had  sped  so  blithely  to  the  charge. 
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Brigades,  regiments,  battalions  and  companies  were  mixed  in  together; 
General  Armistead  and  other  commanders  had  been  killed  or  wounded; 
officers  fought  with  other  men  than  their  own,  and  large  bodies  were  often 
directed  by  sergeants  and  corporals,  the  colonels,  majors,  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants having  been  slain. 

Human  beings  cannot  stand  everything,  and  in  the  face  of  such  resist- 
ance as  was  offered  by  the  Federals  the  Confederates  could  not  win.  As 
they  fell  back,  beaten  but  still  noble  in  defeat,  they  yielded  obstinately  and 
grudgingly;  they  were  unsuccessful,  but  their  foes  did  not  withhold  the 
admiration  due  such  fearless  warriors. 

LEE  ORDERS  HIS  ARMY  TO  RETREAT. 

When,  at  last,  the  remnants  of  Pickett's  division  rejoined  the  main  body 
of  Lee's  army,  it  was  found  that  the  losses  had  been  fearful,  and  the  Southern 
chieftain,  disheartened  and  gloomy,  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  withdraw 
from  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  He  had  anticipated  a  triumph  through  the 
invasion  of  the  North,  and  was  pleased  when  General  Meade  accepted  battle 
at  Gettysburg.  But  the  repulse  of  Pickett,  together  with  the  unlooked-for 
firmness  of  General  Meade's  defense,  so  disconcerted  him  that  he  yielded  to 
this  dictate  of  his  better  judgment  and  reluctantly  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Northern  territory. 

Lee  could  never  quite  comprehend  how  it  was  that  Pickett  failed  at 
Gettysburg.  The  Southern  Commander-in-Chief  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  his  veterans  were  invincible,  and  that  no  troops  could 
stand  against  them;  further  than  this,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  realize 
the  difficulty  presented  when  he  ordered  that  famous  charge. 

Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  was,  in  reality,  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  the  very  acme  of  heroism.  Never  did  men  go  to  death 
more  willingly  nor  more  gladly  than  the  fearless  Southrons  led  by  Pickett, 
but  why  the  charge  was  ever  ordered  is  one  of  the  problems  of  that  gigantic 
conflict,  which  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  one  million  men  and  ten  billion  dollars. 
At  one  time  or  another  probably  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  men 
were  under  arms. 

For  pure  heroism  nothing  in  the  history  of  war  excels  it,  and  there  are 
few  instances  to  compare  with  it.  The  charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at 
Waterloo  was  not  so  splendid  a  feat;  the  onslaught  of  Marguerite's  division 
of  cuirassiers  at  Sedan,  the  attack  of  the  Germans  upon  the  works  at  St. 
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Privat    (Gravelotte),  or  Desaix's  famous  rush  at  Marengo,  which  cost  him 
his  Hfe,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection. 

Lee's  talents  as  a  strategist,  tactician  and  leader  of  men  have  never  been 
a  subject  of  controversy,  as  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  capable  military  men  to  whom  this  country  has  ever  given  birth;  yet, 
like  the  assault  of  the  Union  troops  at  Cold  Harbor,  a  mistake  was  made, 
but  one  to  which  Lee  seldom  referred.  He  took  a  desperate  chance,  trusting 
to  fate  that  it  might  prove  successful  (and  against  other  than  American 
troops  it  might  have  been),  but  he  underestimated  the  calibre  of  the  men 
upon  the  other  side. 

LEE  GAVE  UP  WHEN  GRANT  CAME. 

Lee  never  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy 
until  Grant  took  command  of  the  Federal  armies.  The  other  Northern 
generals  opposed  to  him  had  lacked  the  stability,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
elements  in  Grant's  make-up.  Lee  realized  that  when  Grant  was  in  front 
of  him,  or,  for  that  matter,  within  striking  distance,  an  engagement  was 
among  the  probabiHties; — and  every  battle  weakened  the  Southern  forces 
materially. 

Qn  the  other  hand.  Grant  did  not  underestimate  Lee.  He  put  the  situa- 
tion in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  he  would  get  to  Richmond  in  four  days  "if 
Lee  was  willing;"  if  Lee  was  not — "well,  a  good  deal  longer." 

Some  military  authorities  in  Europe  have  persistently  maintained  that 
Lee  was  a  greater  general  than  Grant.  General  Lord  Wolseley,  ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  was  one  of  these,  but  as  Grant 
commanded  more  men  than  Wolseley  ever  saw,  it  is  a  matter  for  debate 
as  to  whether  his  opinion  carries  as  much  weight  with  it  as  that  of  Field 
Marshal  Count  von  Moltke,  Chief  of  the  General  Stafif  of  the  German  Army, 
who  rated  Grant's  abilities  highly.  Von  Moltke  planned  the  campaigns 
against  Austria,  in  1866,  and  France,  in  1870-71,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  soldiers  ever  born. 

Lee  was  superb  both  in  attack  and  defense;  Grant  was  unequaled  in 
attack.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  display  his  ability  in  defense,  as  he  was 
always  on  the  aggressive. 


JOHN  ADAMS,  the  successor  of  George  Washington  in  the  Presidential  chair,  was 
one  of  the  men  who  put  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776;  he  was 
also  the  one  who  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration.  Mr.  Adams 
was  one  of  the  earliest  patriot  leaders  in  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  substance  to  aid  the  Colonists,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses.  He  was  prominent  as  a  diplomat,  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  peace  with  England,  and  negotiated  treaties  with  several  foreign 
powers.  He  was  Vice-President  during  Washington's  two  terms.  He  died  in  1826,  aged 
ninety-one,  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born.  (i) 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  son  of  President  John  Adams,  was  the  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  worthy  son  of  a  great  father.  His  was  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  that  a  father  and  son  were  elected  as  Chief  Magistrates  of  the 
Nation.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  statecraft,  diplomacy  and 
literature;  and,  although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  practiced  at  the  bar  but  little.  He 
was  sent  abroad,  at  different  times,  to  represent  the  United  States  in  Holland,  Prussia 
and  Russia;  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  also  served  his 
State  sixteen  years  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress;  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Monroe,  and  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1824.  He  was' born 
at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  1767,  and  died  there  in  1848.  (2) 


RUSSELL  A.  ALGER,  Secretary  of  War  in  what  was  known  as  President  iVIcKinley's 
"War  Cabinet,"  in  i8g8,  comes  of  fighting  stock.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  In  early  manhood  General 
Alger  was  a  lawyer,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  lumber  business,  which  brought  him  great 
wealth.  He  served  as  a  cavalry  commander  during  the  Civil  War,  a  portion  of  the  time 
being  with  the  famous  Custer  Brigade.  General  Alger  was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan 
in  1884,  and  in  1888  was  a  prominent  candidate  before  the  Chicago  Convention  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  General  Alger  served  one  term  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army.    He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1836.  (.3) 


WILLIAM  B.  ALLISON,  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  solid,  thinking  men  of  the  country,  was  first  chosen  to  the  Upper 
House  in  1873.  He  has  served  continuously  since  that  time.  An  Ohioan  by  nativity,  he 
received  his  education  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  practiced  law  in  his  native 
State  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa.  Senator  Allison  was  among  those  prominent 
in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty- 
ninth,  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Congresses.  He  was  born  in  1829,  and  has  been  in  public 
life  forty  years.  (4) 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY,  the  leading  advocate  in  the  United  States  of  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  this  country,  has  delivered  many  thousand  addresses  in  the 
course  of  her  career  in  behalf  of  her  project;  has  begged,  implored  and  beseeched  Congress 
and  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  to  bestow  upon  the  members  of  the  fair 
sex  the  right  of  suftrage;  has  pleaded  with  the  women  themselves  to  make  a  crusade  which 
will  compel  the  men  to  grant  their  demands;  and  has  advised  the  former  that,  as  taxation 
without  representation  in  the  law-making  bodies  of  the  United  States  is  a  distinct  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  women  property-owners  who  pay  taxes  commit 
a  crime  against  her  sex.    Miss  Anthony  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1820.  (5) 


PHILLIP  DANFORTH  ARMOUR,  "King  of  Packers,"  sold  the  products  of  his 
slaughter-houses  all  over  the  world,  and  built  up  a  business  amounting  to  over  $150,000,000 
a  year.  His  will,  when  probated,  showed  that  his  estate  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,  but 
this  was  explained  by  one  of  the  executors,  who  said  Mr.  Armour  had  given  $27,000,000  to 
his  two  sons  and  charities.  The  Armour  Institute  was  the  recipient  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 
His  death  occurred  in  January,  1901,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year — about  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  away  of  his  idolized  son,  Phillip  D.,  Jr..  into  whose  hands  he  had 
intended  to  place  the  management  of  his  vast  business  interests.  (6) 


CHESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR,  twenty-first  President  of  the  United  States,  succeeded 
President  James  A  Garfield  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  taking  the  oath  of  office  at  his 
New  York  residence  on  September  20th,  1881,  the  day  after  President  Garfield  died.  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  two  days  later,  was  formally  sworn  in  at  Washington,  the  oath  being  admin- 
istered by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Vice-President  Arthur 
had  sided  with  the  "Stalwarts,"  led  by  United  States  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  of  New 
York,  both  of  whom  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate  when  President  Garfield  made  cer- 
tain appointments  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Guiteau  shot  the  President  soon  after. 
General  Arthur  died  November  i8th,  1886,  aged  fifty-six.    He  was  a  Vermonter  by  birth.  (7) 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON  was  not  only  the  leading  ornithologist  of  his  day,  but 
is  acknowledged  the  most  learned  man  in  his  profession  the  world  has  ever  known.  From 
the  time  he  began  to  look  around  him  he  was  interested  in  birds  and  their  habits,  and 
when  but  fourteen  years  old  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Davis,  the  great  painter.  Young  Audubon  was  not  a  genius,  and  he  never  made  claim  to 
being  a  painter  of  the  fiist  class,  but  his  master  told  him  he  had  done  remarkably  well. 
"Birds  of  America"  and  "Ornithological  Biography"  are  his  best  known  works,  the  former 
being  published  in  ten  volumes  and  selling  at  $i,ooo  a  set.  Professor  Audubon  was  a  native 
of  Louisiana,  born  in  1780;  he  died  in  1851.  (.8) 


GEORGE  BANCROFT,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians  the  world 
ever  knew,  was  born  in  "Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  and  died  just  about  the  time 
the  new  century  was  preparing  to  make  its  entrance  upon  the  stage.  After  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  Univeisity  young  Bancroft  went  abroad  and  studied  the  literatures  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy;  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Scripture  interpretation;  natural  history, 
the  antiquities  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Greek  philosophy.  When  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Polk  he  established  the  Naval  Academy  at 
.Annapolis,  and  was  afterwards  Minister  to  England,  Prussia,  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration and  the  German  Empire.  His  most  famous  publication  was  his  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  the  revised  edition  appearing  in  1885.  (9) 


J3LARA  BARTON,  whose  labors  with  the  Red  Cross  Society  have  made  her  famous 
the  world  over,  had  her  first  experience  in  the  Civil  War.  She  went  to  the  front  of  her 
volition  and  nursed  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  was  later  given  an  important  position 
by  President  Lincoln.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  she  assisted  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden  in  the  preparations  of  military  hospitals.  When  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  she  was  its  first  President.  She  was  active  in  relieving  suffering 
in  Cuba  and  in  Galveston  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  there.  She  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1830.  (10) 


THOMAS  FRANCIS  BAYARD,  the  fifth  member  of  his  family  to  occupy  seats  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1828;  intended 
by  his  parents  for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  found  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  business  man 
and  studiea  law.  Mr.  Bayard  was  elected  by  the  State  Legislature  of  Delaware  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1869,  and  served  continuously  in  that  body  until  1885,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleve- 
land. While  he  was  a  United  States  Senator  his  father  was  also  a  Senator  from  the  same 
State.  Mr.  Bayard  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  in  1876-7  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1880  and  1884.  He  was  the  first  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.James— 1893-1897.    He  died  soon  after  his  return.  (n) 


HE^NRY  WARD  BEECHER,  the  most  eloquent  of  American  clergymen,  received 
a  good  New  England  education,  went  west  to  Ohio  to  study  theology  and  began  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  Indiana  in  1836.  His  work  had  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  called 
to  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  remained  in  that  pastorate  full  forty  years.  A  Con- 
gregationalist,  Mr.  Beecher  was  very  liberal  in  his  ideas  and  tolerant  toward  all  creeds 
and  dogma.;,  having  no  patience  with  theology  so  stifT  and  unbending  that  it  made  no 
allowances  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  His  preaching  was  entirely  free  from  affecta- 
tion.    He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1S13,  and  died  in  1887.  (12) 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  whose  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  the 
telephone,  although  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  perfected  all  his  inventions  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  born  in  1847,  his  'ather  being  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  celebrated  as  the  originator 
of  a  method  for  removing  impediments  of  speech.  His  illustrious  son  was  graduated  from 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States,  in  1872,  his  father's 
system  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  It  was  in  1876  that  he  first  exhibited  his  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  sounds  and  speech,  and  its  success  made  him  a  very  wealthy  man  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  (13) 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  "the  younger,"  as  he  is  frequently  designated,  is 
sole  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  a  paper  founded  by  the  elder  Bennett  in  the 
"forties."  When  the  latter  died  he  left  the  newspaper — which  has  made  nearly  $1,000,000 
annually  for  many  years — to  his  son.  Who  will  succeed  to  the  ownership  when  "young" 
Bennett  dies  is  not  known,  as  he  has  no  direct  heir,  never  having  married.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  New  York,  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  Paris  thirty  or  more  years  ago  (about 
1870)  and  has  lived  there  since.  The  Herald  is  also  printed  daily  in  the  French  capital. 
Bennett  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  expedition,  and  sent  Stanley  to  Africa  to 
find  Livingstone.     He  found  him.     Mr.  Bennett  was  born  in  New  York  in  1839.         (14) 


ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE,  JR.,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  is  a  native  of 
that  state.  He  was  but  little  over  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  elected  to  the  Senate,  in 
1899,  and  is  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  In  spite  of  his  youth  he  is  said  to  be 
the  soundest  constitutional  lawyer  in  Indiana.  His  great  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Philippine  question  showed  him  worthy  of  a  high  rank  among  orators.  Senator  Beveridge 
visited  the  Philippines  before  he  made  his  address,  and  was  on  the  firing  line  with  General 
Lawton  several  times.  He  has  a  remarkable  standing  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  legislative 
experience,  and  there  are  few  bold  enough  to  challenge  him  in  controversy.  His  adherents 
and  admirers  predict  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  will  be  his  some  day.  (15) 


JOSEPH  CLAY  STILES  BLACKBURN  is  one  of  the  leading  men  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  is  noted  for  his  eloquence  and  readiness  in  debate.  He  comes  from 
a  section  of  the  South  which  has  given  birth  to  many  orators  of  the  highest  class — Ken- 
tucky. i-Iis  family  is  a  noted  one  in  Dixie  Land.  He  studied  law  after  being  graduated 
from  college,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  practiced  in  Chicago  until  i860,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  state  and,  entering  the  Confederate  Army,  fought  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Being  very  popular  in  his  district,  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  several 
times,  and  in  1875  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  succeeding  himself  until 
his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1885.     He  was  born  in  1838.  (16) 


JAMES  GILLESPIE  BLAINE,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  American 
statesmen,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  married  a  Maine  woman  in  Virginia  and  repre- 
sented the  Pine  Tree  State  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  National  Congress;  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinets  of  two  Presidents,  was  nomi- 
nated and  beaten  for  the  Presidency  and  refused  a  second  nomination.  Mr.  Blaine  could 
repeat  all  of  Plutarch's  Lives  when  nine  years  old.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862, 
serving  until  1876,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  during 
President  Garfield's  short  term  and  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet.  He  died  at  sixty- 
four  years  of  age.  (17 


DAVID  JOSIAH  BREWER,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  born  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  1837,  his  parents  being  American  missionaries,  sta- 
tioned there  at  the  time.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  David  Dudley  Field, 
in  New  York  City,  having  previously  attended  Wesleyan  and  Yale  Universities;  was 
graduated  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1858,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Kansas, 
locating  at  Leavenworth.  After  filling  various  offices  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  serving  on  the  bench  in  that  body  from  1870  to  1881.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  United  States  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  and  within  a  short 
time  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Associate  Justice  Brewer 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  that  most  august  tribunal.  (18) 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  who  deservedly  ranks  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  among  the  first  of  American  pulpit  orators,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
Universitj'  in  i8S5,  and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  in  1859.  In  1862  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  remained  in  that 
pulpit.  Dr.  Brooks  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  his  chosen  field  for  forty  years  or 
more,  and  was  greatly  beloved.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1835,  and  was  sixty  years  old 
when  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  seveiaL  books,  which  were  distinguished  by  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  an  attractive  style.  He  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  education  for 
all  classes.  <.iy) 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  is  the  youngest  man  ever  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  named  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1896,  at  the  Coliseum,  in  Chicago.  Previous  to  that  time 
General  Grant  was  the  man  who  bore  that  honor,  being  forty-six,  but  Grant  was  elected. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  also  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency  in  1900,  and  was  beaten  for 
the  second  time  by  President  William  McKinley.  Mr.  Bryan  served  two  terms  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  being  elected  from  Nebraska,  where  he  had  gone  from  his 
native  state.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  public  speakers  in  the  country,  having 
a  full,  rich  voice  and  handsome  presence.  His  speech  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  i8g6 
led  to  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.    Mr.  Bryan  was  born  in  Illinois  in  i860.         (20) 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  poet,  editor,  lawyer,  essayist  and  ardent  student 
of  literature,  was  a  descendant,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  John  Alden;  his  family  charac- 
teristics were  those  of  the  stern  and  savage  Puritans,  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  grand- 
father Snell  was  a  magistrate,  and  furthermore  that  he  was  merciless  when  dealing  with 
criminals.  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  in  1794,  and  died  in 
New  York  City  in  1878,  where,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post.  He  began  to  write  verses  at  an  early  age,  his  father  encouraging  him  in  this,  and 
was  but  eighteen  years  old  when  he  composed  the  imperishable  "Thanatopsis."  It  was  not 
published,  however,  until  five  years  later.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  practiced 
law,  depending  mainly  upon  his  profession  for  a  livelihood.  (21) 


JAMKS  BUCHANAN  was  the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  went 
out  of  the  White  House  at  Washington  under  somewhat  of  a  cloud,  neither  his  Democratic 
partisans  nor  the  Republicans,  who  had  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  successor,  being 
■pleased  with  the  course  he  had  pursued  while  in  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive.  He 
was  a  Federalist,  who  supported  the  War  of  1812,  served  five  terms  in  the  Lower-  House  of 
Congress,  was  made  Minister  to  Russia,  secured  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Czar,  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Polk's  Cabinet,  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  under  President  Pierce,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  was  elected  President  in  1856.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1791,  and  died  in  1868.  ^     (22) 


JULIUS  CAESAR  BURROWS,  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Michigan 
in  igoi,  furnished  a  stunning  surprise  to  that  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Wolverine  State  which  was  so  determined  in  its  opposition  to  him.  After  his  election  his 
hold  upon  the  Republican  politics  of  his  commonwealth  was  stronger  than  before.  Senator 
Burrows  was  a  member  of  the  House-  in  the  Forty-third,  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh 
Congresses,- declined  the  appointment  as  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  1884,  and,  from  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  contmued  a  member  of  the  House  until  elected 
to  the  Senate.     He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  ii'.  1837.  (23) 


BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  American  lawj'ers  and  poli- 
tician's, and,  furthermore,  made  a  rather  good  record  as  Major-General  of  Volunteers 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  although  he  committed  some  military  errors  which 
proved  embarrassing  to  the  Washington  Government.  He  was  a  '"War  Democrat" 
and  a  strong  enemy  of  slavery.  After  the  Civil  War  he  became  a  Republican,  and  was 
sent  to  Congress  several  terms.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  be  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  this  was  finally  realized.  He  changed  politics  several  times,  and  was 
chosen  Chief  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  General  Butler 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  1818,  and  died  in  1893.  His  energy,  aggressive- 
ness and  tendency  toward  radical  measures  made  him  unpopular  personally  with  many. 

(24) 


JOHN  GRIFFIN  CARLISLE,  former  Congressman  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland  from  1893  to  1897,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  The  latest  matter  of  importance  to  engage  his  attention 
was  the  Porto  Rican  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Carlisle  argued 
that  the  island  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  came  under  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1834.  He  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  state 
in  1871,  after  having  served  in  the  Legislature  several  terms,  elected  to  Congress  in  1876 
and  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1890,  (25) 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  whose  wealth  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $175,000,000  to 
$250,000,000,  and  who  made  the  declaration  in  the  early  part  of  igoi  that  his  income  averaged 
$15,000,000  a  year,  is  the  richest  man  in  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  In  a  book,  written  by  Mr.  Carnegie  a  few  years  since,  he  stated  that 
"the  man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced."  For  many  years  Mr.  Carnegie  has  aided  libraries 
in  the  United  States  and  Scotland.  Pittsburgh  has  been  benefited  by  $3,000,000,  and  other 
cities  by  gifts  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $500,000..  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  away  at  least 
$15,000,000.     He  was  born  in  Scotland  in   rS35..     '  (26) 


ADNA  R.  CHAFFEE,  Major-General  U;  S.  A.,  is  the  only  man  to  rise  from  the  ranks 
to  that  rank.  He  commanded  the  United  States  forces  in  China  in  igoo,  and  remained  there, 
"with  headquarters  at  Peking,  until  the  fighting  was  all  over.  He  is  a  fighter  from  first  to 
last,  and  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army  within  a  few  years.  Before  his 
appointment  as  Major-General  two  private  soldiers  had  been  made  brigadiers,  but  were 
immfediately  retired.  General  Chaffee  was  born  in  Ohio,  enlisted  1861,  Sixth  Cavalry;  Second 
Lieutenant,  1863;  Major  Ninth  Cavalry,  1888;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Third  Cavalry,  1897; 
'Colonel  Eighth  Cavalry,  1899:  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  1898;  Major-General  regular 
army,  1901.  '  He  led  the  charge' at  El  Caney,  and' did  good  work  in  China.  (27) 


WILLI AAI  ELLERY  CHANNING,  the  eloquent,  earnest  and  devoted  clergyman 
whose  pulpit  oratory  and  fervid  appeals  from  the  platform  persuaded  thousands  to  follow 
him  and  believe  with  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  is  among  those  whose 
memory  will  be  perpetuated  in  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  His  liberality 
toward  those  who  did  not  see  fit  to  construe  the  writings  of  the  prophets  according  to  his 
views  subjected  him  to  some  severe  criticism,  but  he  pursued  his  way  serenely.  When 
accused  of  leaning  toward  Unitarianism,  however,  his  denial  was  prompt  and  sharp.  Dr. 
Channing  was  an  advanced  thinker  in  the  literary  field  as  well  as  on  theological  and  textual 
questions,    He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1780,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.      (28) 


SALMON  PORTLAND  CHASE,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  named  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
accept  it.  He  was  of  an  old  New  England  family,  his  native  state  being  New  Hampshire. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  1852,  and  was  chosen  for  a  second  term.  When  President  Lincoln  was  forming  his 
first  cabinet  he  ofTered  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  Mr.  Chase,  who 
accepted  it.  Secretary  Chase  had  been  a  noted  financial  authority  for  many  years,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  "greenback,"  the  paper  money  of  war  times.  He  was  born  in  1808,  and 
died  in  1873.  (29) 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS,  whose  skillful  management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  rescued  that  property  from  the  evils  of  financial  blundering  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  profitable  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  began  his  remarkable  career  as  a 
clerk  in  a  Philadelphia  book  store.  His  business  gradually  expanded  until  he  not  only 
sold  books,  but  published  them,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
prosperous  and  money-making  publication  house.  In  1864  he  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  Ledger,  and  although  the  paper  was  then  not  far  from  bankruptcy,  he  soon  put  it 
upon  a  paying  basis  and  made  it  popular.  Mr.  Childs  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  where 
he  was  born  in  1829,  his  parents  making  their  home  in  Philadelphia  in  1843.  Before  his 
death  Mr.  Childs  gave  immense  sums  for  charitable  purposes.  (30) 


RUFUS  CHOATE  had  a  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  United  States  few  lawyers  of 
this  country  ever  attained.  William  Wirt  was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  when  cases 
were  to  be  pleaded,  and  after  him  the  lawyers  acknowledged  the  great  ability  of  Choate 
in  that  particular  line.  Webster,  of  course,  was  the  giant  among  orators,  but  Choate 
was  not  far  behind  when  the  question  of  oratory  was  being  debated.  He  succeeded 
Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  also  delivered  the  eulogy  upon  the  grand 
statesman  at  his  burial  in  1852.  Mr.  Choate  also  delivered  the  eulogy  upon  President 
William  Henry  Harrison.  His  brilliancy  was  the  delight  'of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  him  speak.    He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1799  and  died  in  1859.  (3i) 


FRANCIS  E.  CLARKE,  President  and  founder  of  the  United  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  and  editor  of  the  official  paper  and  organ  of  the  organization,  is  a  native  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  in  Canada.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  young;  he  was  adopted  by  an 
uncle,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  New  England,  and  became  a  preacher  himself,  occupy- 
ing a  Congregational  pulpit.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1873,  and  eight 
years  later,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1881,  he  brought  about  the  organization  of  that  strong 
and  influential  body,  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  to  the  welfare  of  which  he  has 
devoted  the  years  succeeding  its  birth.  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  speaker  of  force  and  elo- 
quence, his  earnestness  carrying  the  conviction  whenever  he  addresses  an  audience  that  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  work.    He  was  born  in  1851.  (32) 


HENRY  CLAY  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  died  in  1852,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five.  Webster  also  died  that  same  year — a  somewhat  strange  coincidence.  His  family 
removed  to  Kentucky  when  Henry  was  very  young,  and  being  poor  the  boy  quit  school  to 
go  to  work.  He  took  up  the  law  as  his  profession  and  soon  won  a  brilliant  name;  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1806  and  1809  to  fill  unexpired  terms;  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  six  times;  served  as  United  States  Senator  from 
1831  to  1842  and  1849  to  1852;  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  three  times  and  fought 
several  duels;  was  Secretary  of  State  in  President  John  Quincy  Adams'  Cabinet.  (33) 


SAMIIEL  L.  CLEMENS  ("Mark  Twain")  is  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
civilized  world  by  his  soubriquet  than  the  name  his  parents  bestowed  upon  him  at  the 
font  where  he  was  christened.  While  pilot  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  he  was  struck  by 
the  vociferations  of  the  leadsman  when  making  soundings,  particularly  when  the  two-foot 
depth  was  found.  Then  the  leadsman  would  shout  "mark  twain."  Clemens  had  been  a 
printer  before  taking  to  the  muddy  fluid  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  and  was  possessed  of 
a  desire  to  write  about  people  and  things.  His  descriptions  of  events  and  happenings,  as 
well  as  occurrences  which  never  come  to  pass,  are  inimitable  in  their  way.  "Mark"  went 
into  business  at  one  time  and  "went  broke."    He  is  of  Missouri  birth — 1835.  (.34) 


STEPHEN  GROVER  CLEVELAND,  twice  President  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  studied  law  in  Buffalo,  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the 
county  and  Mayor  of  the  city.  His  strenuous  opposition  to  e.xtravagance  in  public  affairs 
led  to  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York  in  1882,  and  in  1884  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  defeating  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
never  been  in  Washington  until  he  went  there  to  be  inaugurated.  He  was  defeated  for 
re-election  in  1888  by  General  Harrison,  but  won  over  the  latter  in  1892.  His  career  is  the 
most  surprising  of  that  of  any  public  man  in  the  country.  After  his  second  term  in  the 
White  House  was  concluded  he  made  his  home  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  born  in  the 
mosquito  state  in  1837.  (35) 


WILLIAM  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  public  life  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  natural 
politician,  and  New  York  City  sent  him  to  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses.  In 
1892  he  made  a  stirring  speech  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency,  and  this  gave  him  national  fame.  Gifted 
with  a  striking  presence,  and  a  superb  voice,  Mr.  Cockran  has,  in  addition,  a  flow  of 
language  excelled  by  few.  while  his  command  of  words  and  expressions  calculated  to 
enthuse  audiences  is  remarkable.    He  is  (1901)  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  (36) 


ROBERT  COLLYER  is  one  of  the  most  influential  preachers  and  pulpit  orators  in 
the  United  States.  He  wielded  the  hammer  for  some  time  at  the  forge  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop  before  he  entered  the  ministry,  but  felt  he  was  out  of  place  there.  Mr.  Collyer  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  men,  a  giant  in  stature,  well  proportioned  and  possessing  a  pleasant 
face.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1822.  Even  at  his  age  (1901)  he  can  wield  a  sledge 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  shows  his  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  Honest,  outspoken  and 
generous  to  his  opponents,  his  pleasing  personality  makes  him  a  welcome  guest  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  (37) 


PETER  COOPER,  philanthropist,  humanitarian  and  business  man,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1791,  and  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  died  there  in  1883.  His  earliest  great  and  suc- 
cessful business  enterprise  was  the  making  of  glue,  and  in  1828  he  purchased  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Baltimore  whereon  he  erected  the 
Canton  Iron  Works.  This  was  the  first  of  his  mammoth  enterprises  tending  toward  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States.  He  con- 
structed the  first  locomotive  ever  run  in  this  country  and  built  most  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  track;  set  up  iron  and  steel  mills  in  various  cities,  was  largely  instrumental  in  laying 
the  first  Atlantic  cable,  founded  Cooper  Union,  gave  liberally  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  '  (38) 


SHELBY  M.  CULLOM,  who  has  been  four  times  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  to  represent  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  has  been  in  public  life  nearly 
fifty  years.  His  startling  resemblance  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln  makes  him  an  object 
of  curious  attention.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  three 
Congresses,  served  twice  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  several  times,  has  been  a  delegate  to  many  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions and  had  the  honor  of  placing  General  Grant  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  1872  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  that  year.  Senator  Cullom  is  the  father  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate.     He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1829.  <-  (39) 


CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA,  journalist,  author,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  with 
Stanton  during  the  Civil  War,  and,  all  told,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  the  United 
States  ever  knew,  was  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune  from 
1848  to  1862.  Later  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  published  the  Republican,  but,  having 
lost  everything  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  returned  to  New  York  and  became  editor  of  the 
Sun.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1819,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1897.  Gen- 
eral Grant  objected  to  the  presence  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Dana  at  Army  Head- 
quarters in  the  field,  and  it  was  said  this  was  the  reason  for  Dana's  bitter  feeling  toward  the 
"Old  Commander."  (40) 


CUSHMAN  K.  DAVIS,  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  died  at  St. 
Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  1900,  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  country.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Senate  in  1887,  being  re-elected  in  1893 
and  igoo.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  he  was  the 
father  of  the  resolution  which  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  He  was  the 
leading  member  of  the  Peace  Commission,  which  sat  in  Paris  and  drew  up  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
Spain's  West  Indies  possessions  and  the  Philippines.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  at 
his  death.  (41) 


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW  is,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  happiest  after-dinner  and 
extemporaneous  orator  in  the  country.  After  working  on  his  parents'  farm  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  took  an  interest  in  politics,  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  for  New  York,  was  chosen  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Harlem  River  Railroad,  and  finally  accepted  an  election  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  Senate.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  Republicans  of  the  country,  and,  although  frequently  offered  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  he  invariably  refused.  He  could  have  any  of  the  foreign  Ambassadorships 
he  chose  to  select,  but  he  does  not  care  to  represent  the  United  States  abroad.  He  is  a 
New  Yorker,  born  in  1833.  (42) 


GEORGE  DEWEY,  the  third  man  to  hold  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  graduated  from  Annapolis  and  served  under  Admiral  Farragut  during  the 
Civil  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  he  was  the  Com- 
modore commanding  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  with  headquarters  at  Hong-Kong.  From  th? 
latter  port  he  proceeded  to  Manila,  where  he  won  a  victory  unparalleled  in  naval  history. 
Congress  revived  the  rank  of  Admiral  for  him  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Admiral 
Montojo's  f^eet.  He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1838  and  is  an  ideal  naval  commander. 
Cool  in  action,  keen,  wary  and  resourceful,  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy — as  the  Spaniards 
discovered.  (43) 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  was  one  of  the  most  effective  champions  of  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves  of  the  South.  He  was  born  on  a  Maryland  plantation,  but  ran  away  from  his 
master,  being  aided  in  his  escape  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Douglass  learned  readily 
and  in  1841,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  began  making  speeches  against  slavery.  He  spoke 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Douglass  was  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  also  Recorder.  He  died  in  1895,  and  not  long  before  his  death  married  a 
white  woman,  which  prejudiced  many  against  him.  (44) 
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NEAL  DOW  was  the  father  of  prohibition  and  author  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  most 
stringent  measure  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  ever  put  upon  a  statute  book.  During 
the  Civil  War  Dow  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  President  in  i88o.  When 
he  was  Mayor  of  Portland,  Maine,  his  native  city,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  drive  out 
the  places  where  liquors  were  sold.  He  was  born  in  1804,  and  d'>;d  in  1897.  He  lectured 
on  prohibition  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe  for  many  years.  (45) 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  one  of  the  most  capable  educators  this  country  has  ever 
known,  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1849;  studied  theology  there.  He  was  in 
Europe  several  years  perfecting  his  education,  being  in  attendance  upon  lectures  at  the 
universities  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  Germany.  In  1886  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of 
Yale  University  upon  the  retirement  of  President  Noah  Porter,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  that  institution  until  1*^09,  when  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley  was  chosen  for  that  office. 
President  Dwight's  advanced  age  was  the  reason  that  he  cared  to  give  up  the  position,  the 
burdens  of  which  were  very  heavy  upon  him.  President  Dwight  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  serving  with 
that  body  from  1878  until  1885.    He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1828.  (46) 


THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON,  the  "Wizard  of  Electricity,"  was  too  poor  to  secure 
an  education  at  the  schools,  so  he  began  selling  newspapers  on  railway  trains  at  twelve, 
made  money,  printed  a  paper  on  the  train,  and  learned  telegraphy.  He  is  Ohio  born, 
being  fifty-four  years  old  in  the  second  month  of  1901;  while  an  operator  he  invented 
duplex  telegraphy  and  the  printing  by  telegraph  of  stock  quotations  as  the  tape  comes 
out  of  the  "ticker";  later  he  developed  his  first  invention  so  that  now  six  messages  can  be 
sent  over  wire  while  six  are  passing  over  it  in  the  opposite  direction;  then  came  the 
telephone  transmitter,  the  megaphone,  the  aerphone,  the  microtasimeter,  the  phonograph, 
the  phonometer,  the  incandescent  light,  the  commercial  subdivision  in  a  system  of  general 
distribution  of  electricity — a  feat  the  wisest  men  maintained  was  impossible.  (47) 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  theologian  and  educator,  possessed  a  character  of  the 
utmost  sweetness  and  purity.  His  was  a  life  of  the  hardest  toil,  with  small  recompense, 
but  his  memory  will  live  as  long  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  endures.  His 
name  has  been  placed  upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans," 
by  the  side  of  others  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  benefit  of  their  country  and  the 
people  of  the  world  at  large.  In  1758  he  was  elected  President  of  Yale  University,  but 
occupied  that  position  but  thirty-four  days,  having  been  stricken  with  that  most  malignant 
of  diseases,  small-pox.  For  twenty-four  years  he  occupied  a  pulpit  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  after  which  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  the  Housatonnuck 
tribe.     He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1703.  (48) 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  ELIOT,  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University  m 
i86g,  a  position  he  yet  holds  (igoi),  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  engaged  in  the  management  of 
institutions  of  learning.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1853,  and  not  long  afterwards 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  chemistry.  When  he  assumed  the  Presidency 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  the  university, 
all  of  which  were  for  the  good.  It  is  said  that  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  determined 
that  "Old  Eli"  shall  lead  Harvard  in  the  near  future,  and  President  Eliot  is  accordingly  on 
his  mettle.     He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1834.  (49) 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  essayist,  author,  philosopher,  preacher  and  scholar, 
was  of  Boston  birth;  he  died  at  Concord,  the  center  of  philosophical  teachings,  in  1882,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine.  Emerson's  character  was  a  beautiful  one  in  every  way; 
his  writings  have  a  grace  and  charm  possessed  by  none  others;  his  ideals  were  always 
high,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  advice  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  America — "Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star"  His  pulpit  oratory  was  simple,  eloquent  and  effective,  but  he  did  not  preach 
much  after  his  twenty-ninth  year.  In  1833,  while  in  England,  he  visited  Carlyle,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  and  formed  friendships  which  were  only  terminated  by  death.  Emerson 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  what  was  known  as  the  Transcendentalist  School,  which 
classification,  however,  was  hardly  warranted,  as  its  members  had  no  common  aim.     (50) 


WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  ENDICOTT,  prominent  in  Democratic  circles, 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Governor  John  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
born  in  that  state  in  1827,  and  died  not  long  after  his  retirement,  in  1889,  from  the  first 
Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland,  wherein  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1850,  practiced  law  at  Salem,  was  on 
the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  1873  to  1883,  and  in  1884  was 
defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  During  his  term  in  President  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet  his  daughter  married  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  English  Premier  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  and  during  its  continuance.  (51) 


WILLIAM  MAXWELL  EVARTS  not  only  achieved  great  distinction  at  the 
American  bar  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  but  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  as  well.  He 
was  leading  counsel  for  President  Andrew  Johnson  when  the  latter  was  impeached,  was 
Attorney-General  in  President  Johnson's  Cabinet,  represented  the  United  States  at  Geneva 
when  the  Alabama  claims  were  under  consideration,  winning  substantial  victory  for  this 
country,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  Mr.  Kvarts  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1818,  and  lived  in  honorable  retirement  in  New  York  City  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1901.  His  defense  of  President  Johnson  at  the  time  of  the 
latter's  impeachment  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world.  (52) 


EDWARD  EVERETT  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  public  speakers,  and  superior 
to  the  great  majority  of  orators  in  the  use  of  appropriate  language.  Educated  for  the  min- 
istry, he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  at  Harvard  University  when  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  held  it  many  years.  He  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  in  i860,  on  the  Constitutional-Union  ticket,  which  received  thirty-nine  electoral 
votes.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  deeply  regretted  having  consented  to  the  placing  of  his 
name  on  the  ticket.  Mr.  Everett  was  born  in  1794,  and  died  in  1865,  thankful  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  downfall  of  slavery.  (53) 


DAVID  GLASGOW  FARRAGUT,  first  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  a 
fighter  by  instinct,  training  and  descent.  Congress  created  the  grade  for  him  in  1866. 
Born  in  Tennessee  in  1801  he  died  in  New  Hampshire  in  1870;  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man when  less  than  ten  years  old;  served  on  the  warship  Essex  during  the  War  of  1812, 
which  captured  several  prizes;  discovered  and  frustrated  a  mutiny  among  the  British;  was 
made  prize-master  (he  was  then  twelve)  of  one  of  the  captured  British  ships,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  fight  at  Valparaiso,  where  the  Essex  was  set  upon  by  the  Phoebe  and  the 
Cherub.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  sea  battles  in  history.  He  saw  no  service  during  the 
Mexican  War,  but  plenty  of  it  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  immortalized  himself  at 
Mobile  Bay,  (54) 


MARSHALL  FIELD,  king  of  the  merchants  of  the  world,  who  does  a  larger  busi- 
ness than  any  other  man  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  His 
business  ability  is  phenomenal.  What  was  considered  a  fine  year  for  sales  when  Alexander 
T.  Stewart  was  alive  would  be  considered  by  Mr.  Field  a  very  poor  one.  Mr.  Stewart's 
sales  in  one  year  footed  up  $35,000,000.  Mr.  Field  ran  ahead  of  that  figure  a  long  time 
since.  In  1900  the  business  done  was  about  $100,000,000.  He  went  to  Chicago  in  1856 
from  Massachusetts,  his  native  state,  being  twenty-one  years  old;  he  lost  millions  by  the 
fire  of  1871,  but  he  resumed  business  in  a  shed  the  next  day.  His  wholesale  and  retail 
houses  are  the  finest  structures  devoted  to  dry  goods  in  the  world.  His  wealth  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $50,000,000.    In  1901  the  business  was  incorporated  at  $6,000,000.    (55) 


STEPHEN  JOHNSON  FIELD,  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  more  than  thirty  years,  having  been  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  in  1863.  He  went  to  Cahfornia  shortly  after  the  gold  fever  broke 
out,  and  in  1859  was  Ciiosen  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  had 
many  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Once,  at  a  California  railroad  station,  Judge  Terry  and 
his  wife  attempted  to  kill  him,  but  Terry  was  shot  dead  by  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal. 
He  was  a  brother  of  David  Dudley  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1816, 
and  died  in  igoo.  (56) 


MILLARD  FILLMORE  was  a  type  of  a  class  of  men  which  represents  determina- 
tion, ambition,  aggressiveness,  push  and  energy,  coupled  with  natural  abilities.  Men  of 
this  class  cannot  be  kept  in  the  background.  Andrew  Johnson  was  of  this  class.  Fillmore 
was  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  General  Taylor,  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  upon  the  death  of  President  Taylor.  He  was  a  man  of 
strength  of  mind  and  purpose,  and  his  administration  was  a  very  creditable  one.  It  was 
he  who  sent  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  and  opened  the  ports  of  that  country  to  American 
commerce.  Fillmore  was  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  New  York;  served  four  terms  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  was  the  author  of  the  tariff  bill  in  1842.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1800  and  died  in  1874.  (57) 


JOSEPH  BENSON  FORAKER,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  Hon.  M.  A. 
Hanna  being  his  colleague,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  of  which  the  Senate 
can  boast.  He  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Eighty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  served  through  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  as  a 
Captain.  In  1869  he  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  and  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  his  native  state  in  1883,  but 
was  successful  when  he  ran  again  in  1885.  Senator  Foraker  is  a  politician  of  the  most 
aggressive  type,  and  has  won  every  honor  by  hard  fighting.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican 
and  has  neither  patience  nor  mercy  for  those  who  prove  backsliders,  (58) 


JOHN  WATSON  FOSTER,  diplomat  and  statesman,  has  been  of  immense  service  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  understanding  of  the  peculiarities,  nature  and  habits  of 
the  Latins  of  Spain  and  Mexico  and  the  Mongols  of  the  gigantic  Chinese  Empire.  After 
the  Civil  War,  during  which  he  commanded  an  Indiana  regiment  of  infantry  and  later  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  he  was  made  Minister  to  Mexico,  President  Grant  appointing  him.  He 
remained  there  until  1880,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Minister  to  Russia.  He 
afterwards  represented  the  United  States  at  Madrid  for  two  years.  When  the  Chinese 
question  began  to  assume  proportions  Mr.  Foster  was  sent  to  Peking  as  a  special  com- 
missioner, and  was  of  much  service  to  th§  National  Administration.  (Sg) 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  was,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  of  Americans.  Many 
sided,  he  was  at  once  a  scientist,  statesman,  diplomat,  scholar,  philosopher,  politician, 
editor,  publicist,  author  and  man  of  aflfairs.  No  name  is  better  known  throughout  the 
world.  His  scientific  discoveries,  particularly  that  in  relation  to  the  origin,  powers,  capa- 
bilities and  benefits  of  electricity,  were  put  to  practical  use,  and  mankind  has  acknowledged 
its  debt  to  him.  When  the  colonists  were  struggling  to  achieve  their  independence 
Franklin  secured  money  and  men  from  France;  founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia's  library;  did  everything  to  advance  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  and  meteorological  science  owes  its  birth  to  him.  His  name  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  Newton's  as  a  scientist.    He  died  in  1790,  aged  eighty-four.  (60) 


MELVILLE  WESTON  FULLER,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  successor  of  Chief  Justice  M.  W.  Waite.  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  in  1885.  Although  an  ardent  Democrat,  he  persistently  refused  office,  but 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1872-76-80.  He  is  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  was  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  funeral  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in 
1861.  Born  in  Maine,  in  1833;  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  and  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard;  went  west,  settled  in  Chicago  and  resided  there  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  most  learned  and  dignified  tribunal  in  the  whole 
world.  •  (61) 


ROBERT  FULTON,  the  man  who  ran  the  first  steamboat  in  the  waters  of  Jie  United 
States,  was  laughed  at,  even  when  his  experiments  were  successful.  Fulton's  name  is  now 
conspicuous  in  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  Friday  is  said  to  be  an  unlucky 
day,  but  it  was  on  Friday,  August  nth,  1807,  that  Fulton's  little  steamboat,  the  "Clermont," 
was  tested  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  being  safely  made  in 
thirty-two  hours.  All  the  distinguished  people  of  New  York  Fulton  had  asked  to  go  with 
him  backed  out  and  failed  to  appear  at  the  dock.  They  were  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves afterwards.     Fulton  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765,  and  died  in  181;;.  (62) 


JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD,  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
second  Chief  Executive  to, fall  under  the  bullet  of  the  assassin.  His  sufferings  from  the 
day  he  was  shot — -July  2,  1881 — to  the  time  of  his  death  were  frightful.  President  Gar- 
field lingered  until  the  night  of  September  19th.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  drove  a 
canal  boat,  secured  an  education  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  being  unable  to  secure  aid; 
was  a  college  president  at  twenty-six  and  Major-General  of  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  at 
thirty-two.  He  was  also  a  Congressman  at  the  same  age,  going  direct  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1831,  and  was 
less  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  died.  (63) 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  eloquent,  steadfast  and  fearless  cham- 
pions of  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  As  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  1829  he  was 
arrested  for  libel,  imprisoned  and  fined  for  an  article  written  by  him  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  In  1831  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  and  was  frequently  assaulted  and 
threatened  with  assassination  because  of  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  institution  of  slavery. 
He  organized  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  visited  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
slave,  receiving  both  encouragement  and  money.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1879. 
aged  seventy-four.     His  native   state  was   Massachusetts.  (64) 


HENRY  GEORGE,  whose  name  is  known  to  the  general  public  as  that  of  the  man 
who  devoted  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the  promulgation  of  economic  ideas  and  theories, 
was  a  great  student  of  all  questions  relating  to  political  and  social  economy.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  the  "Single  Tax"  idea — the  taxing  of  land  only,  the  burden  now  resting  upon 
improvements  in  the  way  of  houses,  personal  property,  etc.,  to  be  shifted.  He  also 
devoted  to  sociological  matters.  Mr.  George  wrote  several  books,  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  being  the  most  popular,  it  having  been  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839  and  died  in  1897,  while  conducting  his  campaign  for 
the  Mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York  as  the  candidate  of  the  United  Labor  party.         (65) 


JAMES  GIBBONS,  the  only  American  Caidinal,  and  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, was  ordained  in  1861.  For  a  time  he  was  Secretary  to  Archbishop  Spalding,  and 
then  became  Assistant-Chancellor  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  In  1868 
he  became  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  and,  after  doing  great  work  there,  was 
transferred  to  Richmond,  as  Bishop.  He  succeeded  Archbishop  Boyle  at  Baltimore  in  1877. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  conferred  the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  him  June  30th,  1886,  and  in  1893  he 
celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  episcopal  consecration.  He  is  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
born  in  1834.  (66) 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH,  the  famous  temperance  advocate  and  orator,  possessed  a  flow 
of  eloquence  that  was  most  remarkable.  His  language  was  smooth  and  free  from  traces 
of  those  peculiarities  noticeable  in  those  of  notably  English  birth.  He  could  tell  a  story  in 
the  Lancashire  dialect  in  an  inimitable  way.  Gough  had  the  faculty  of  reaching  the  hearts 
of  the  wayward  and  unfortunate,  his  wit  and  power  of  pathos  being  wonderful.  While  his 
talents  were  not  varied,  he  was  efifective  in  his  addresses,  and  could  hold  his  audiences 
spellbound  by  the  magic  of  his  tongue  as  long  as  he  chose.  For  more  than  twenty-iive 
years  he  advocated  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  and  succeeded  in  making  converts  by  the 
thousands.     He  died  in  1888.  (67) 


HELEN  :\nLLER  GOULD,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  multi-millionaire,  Jay 
Gould,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  heroines  of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898. 
Through  her  liberality  the  Women's  War  Relief  Association  secured  funds  to  make  its 
work  more  effective;  she  contributed  much  to  the  National  Relief  Fund,  made  many 
private  donations,  and  gave  the  Government  a  check  for  $100,000,  the  money  to  be 
expended  in  luxuries  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  regular  and  volunteer 
organizations.  She  also  gave  her  personal  services,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  men  in 
the  Government  hospitals,  and  established  several  hospitals  of  her  own.  Miss  Gould  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  (68) 


ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  (or  more)  debate 
and  criticism  than  any  military  man  who  ever  led  an  army  to  victory.  He  commanded 
more  men  than  any  emperor,  king,  or  other  potentate;  his  battle  line  extended  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  the  foe  he  faced  were  of  the  very  best  fighting  material.  Grant  never  held  a 
council  of  war;  he  kept  his  plans  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War;  he  had  but 
one  rule — the  official  publications  as  to  the  Art  of  War  have  many — for  the  conduct  of 
campaigns;  he  neglected  many  of  the  niceties  pertaining  to  personal  bearing  and  conduct 
^but  he  never  lost  a  battle.  Prince  Bismarck  said  he  looked  like  anything  save  a  great 
commander.    Grant  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1822  and  died  in  1885.  (69) 


ASA  GRAY,  the  karncd  American  botanist  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  one 
of  the  marble  tablets  in  the  American  Hall  of  Fame,  occupied  the  Chair  of  Natural 
History  at  Harvard  University  forty-six  years.  He  was  still  young  when  he  had  published 
several  books  relating  to  American  flora,  and  his  proficiency  and  thorough  knowledge  in 
connection  with  his  special  work  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  and  educators  through- 
out the  entire  wcrM.  His  first  work  on  botany  was  issued  in  US36,  when  Professor  Gray 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  "Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States" 
is  the  accepted  authority  upon  that  subject.  It  came  out  in  1848.  Professor  Gray  also 
wrote  a  volume  on  the  botanical  results  of  the  Government  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.     He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  died  in  1888.  (70) 


HORACE  GREELEY  was  a  most  unique  character — the  product  of  a  country  and  a 
people  where  the  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  is  never  abridged — and  was  the 
genuine  type  of  the  self-made  man.  He  was  an  editor  who  fought  fiercely  for  what  he 
thought  was  right,  a  politician  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "com- 
promise," and  an  author  who  wrote  books  worth  reading.  Greeley  was  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  Tribune  was  Greeley.  In  1872  he  led  the  bolt  from  the  Republican  party 
of  those  who  did  not  like  President  Grant;  was  nominated  by  the  seceders  and  the 
Democrats  for  the  Presidency,  and  beaten  so  badly  by  Grant  that  he  died  shortly  after 
the  election.  He  was  certain  he  could  defeat  Grant,  but  the  latter  was  still  the  idol  of 
the  nation.     Mr.  Greeley  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1811.  (71) 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  the  thirteenth  President  of  Yale 
University,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  chief  executive  in  1899.  He  was  graduated 
from  "Old  Eli"  in  1876,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  professor 
of  economics.  President  Hadley's  father  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  at  the  time  his 
brilliant  son  was  graduated.  He,  also,  owned  Yale  as  his  alma  mater.  The  ceremonies 
attendant  upon  the  induction  of  President  Hadley  into  ofifice  were  the  most  elaborate  ever 
known,  and  the  display  made  some  of  the  old  professors  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment. 
The  young  head  of  Yale  is  a  progressive  man,  eager  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.       (72) 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  a  pulpit  and  platform  orator  whose  influence  has 
for  many  years  extended  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  was  ordained  for  the 
ministry  in  1842.  After  occupying  pulpits  in  several  cities  he  accepted  the  call  extended  by 
the  South  Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  there.  But  by  no  means  have  his  labors  as  a  clergyman  absorbed  all  of 
his  time,  although  he  has  never  been  derelict  in  his  duty  to  his  congregation.  He  has  been 
an  editor,  writer  of  books  (many  of  which  are  given  a  high  place),  lecturer,  and  all-around 
worker  for  the  general  good.  As  an  orator  he  demonstrated  his  rare  ability  at  an  early 
age,  his  genius  being  recognized  by  his  teachers  and  schoolmates.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1822,  and  it  is  still  his  home.  .  (73) 


MURAT  HALSTEAD  is  a  journalist  whose  career  began  about  1850.  He  was  present 
at  the  execution  of  John  Brown,  in  1859;  was  correspondent  and  staff  officer  during  the 
War  of  the  RebelHon;  was  correspondent  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  has  reported 
every  Republican  National  Convention  since  1856,  and  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  many  years.  Mr.  Halstead  has  refused  to  take  office,  preferring  the 
independent  life  of  a  journalist.  He  was  born  in  1829,  and  is  yet  vigorous  in  mind  and 
body.    As  a  picturesque  writer  Mr.  Halstead  can  hold  his  own  with  the  young  men.       (74) 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  was  born  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  was  as  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  adopted  country  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  her 
own  children.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  ablest  of  the  statesmen  of  the  early  Constitu- 
tional era.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  a  member  of  Washington's  staff,  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  did  wonders  in  saving  the  United  States  from 
financial  ruin.  The  rules  governing  the  management  of  the  Treasury  Department  lard 
down  by  him  are  largely  followed  now.  He  was  killed,  in  1804,  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  duel. 
He  was  born  in  1757.  '75) 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK,  Maior-General  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  command  of  the 
division  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  which  swept  back  the  Confederate  column  led  by  Gen- 
eral Pickett.  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  heroic  acts 
of  which  history  speaks;  but  the  brave  Confederate  could  not  break  Hancock's  firing  line, 
which,  steady  as  a  rock,  received  the  assault  and  then  repelled  the  foe  with  the  bayonet. 
Hancock  remained  on  the  field  although  seriously  wounded.  General  Hancock  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1880  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  but  was 
defeated  by  General  James  A.  Garfield.  Hancock  was  called  "The  Superb"  because  of  his 
fine  personal  appearance  and  his  dash  in  battle.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1824  and 
died  in  1886.  (76) 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  President  of  the  United  States  from  1889  to  1S93.  was 
the  grandson  of  President  WiHiam  Henry  Harrison,  whose  Hfe  in  the  White  House  was 
scarcely  the  length  of  a  month.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  was  a  fighting  man,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  during  the  Civil  War.  the  reward  of  gallantry  on  the 
field  of  battle.  General  Harrison  was  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the  Legislature 
of  Indiana  in  1881,  and  in  1888  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  renominated 
in  1892,  but  was  defeated  by  ex-President  Cleveland,  the  man  he  had  ousted  from  the 
White  House  four  years  previously.  General  Harrison  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1833,  and  died 
en  March  13th,  1901.  <^77) 


WILLIAM  ULNRY  HARRISON,  the  ninth  FrcMdent  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
soldier  of  ability,  lived  but  a  month  after  he  was  seated  in  the  Presidential  chair  at  Wash- 
ington. His  father  was  a  celebrated  Virginia  politician,  and  it  was  he  for  whom 
ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  was  named.  The  first  President  Harrison  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Chief  Executive  who  served  from  1889  to  1893.  General  William  H.  Har- 
rison was  a  member  of  Congress  several  terms,  and  represented  Ohio  in  the  tJnited 
States  Senate  three  years.  It  was  while  Governor  of  the  Indian  Territory  he  won  the 
famous  battles  of  Tippecanoe  (1811)  and  that  of  the  Thames  (1813).  The  campaign  which 
resulted  in  sending  him  to  the  White  House  had  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider"  as  the 
slogan.    General  Harrison  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1773,  and  died  in  1841.  (78) 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  author  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  Hor.se  of 
Seven  Gables,"  and  numerous  other  novels,  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  upon  one  of 
the  marble  tablets  in  the  American  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  University  of  New  York,  on 
University  Heights,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  was  a  genius  of  literature.  His  was  a  pro- 
ductive genius  and  the  United  States  will  never  cease  to  congratulate  itself  upon  this  fact. 
He  also  wrote  of  and  for  America — another  fact  of  which  the  American  people  are  proud. 
His  son,  Julian,  inherited  .some  of  his  father's  ability,  and  has  written  several  tales,  none  of 
which,  however,  show,  save  in  small  proportion,  the  talents  of  his  father.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  born  in  1804.  and  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  his  death.  (79) 


JOHN  HAY  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  in  li 
resigning  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  at  London,  where  he  had 
been  scarcely  more  than  a  year.  He  has  shown  much  adaptability  and  shrewdness  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  great  foreign  powers,  and  has  won  more  than  one  diplomatic  contest. 
He  was  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Mr.  Hay  has  been  attached  to  the  Paris,  Vienna  and  Madrid  legations, 
and  was  Assistant-Secretary  of  State.     He  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1838.  (80) 


RUTHERFORD  BURCHARD  HAYES  was  the  only  man  whose  title  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  ever  questioned.  In  the  National  political  campaign 
of  1876,  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  insisted  that  he  had  been 
fairly  elected.  The  controversy  was  finally  submitted  to  the  Electoral  Commission,  which 
declared  General  Hayes  was  entitled  to  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  in  contest.  Gen- 
eral Hayes  was  a  good  soldier  during  the  Civil  War,  being  brevetted  Major-General  of 
Volunteers.  He  was  twice  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  served  one  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  He  was  the  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States; 
,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1822,  and  died  in  1893.  (81) 


DAVID  BREMNER  HENDERSON,  of  Iowa.  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  was  born  a  Scotchman,  but  his  parents  settled  in  Illinois  in  1846,  removing 
to  Iowa  in  1849.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Upper  Iowa  University  and  studied  law,  but 
forsook  Blackstone  for  Mars,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Iowa  Volunteers;  lost 
a  leg  in  battle;  was  discharged  in  1863;  entered  the  service  again  as  Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Iowa  and  was  brevetted  Major-General  of  Volunteers  for  bravery;  was  first  elected 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  in  1882.  succeeding  himself  every  time  an  election  came 
around.  He  was  made  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  in  iSgg.  and  re-elected  in  igoi. 
He  wa?  born  in  1840.  (82) 


DAVID  BENNETT  HILL  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful  and  astute  politicians  the 
country  ever  produced.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  but 
resigned  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  take  the  Lieutenant-Governorship.  He  was  on  the 
ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland,  who  had  been  chosen  Governor  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
200,000.  Two  years  later  he  became  Governor,  Mr.  Cleveland  having  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  was  elected  Governor  by  the  people  in  1885.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  In  igoo  he  declined  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.     He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1843.  (83) 
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GEORGE  FRISBIE  HOAR,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  and  is  known  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  his  legal  acumen  and 
broad  statesmanship.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
fifth  time  in  the  early  part  of  igoi.  Senator  Hoar  is  of  an  independent  way  of  thinking  in 
regard  to  political  matters,  this  being  shown  when  he  put  himself  on  record  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  President  McKinley  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  However,  he 
staunchly  supported  the  National  Administration  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
aided  the  Government  in  every  way.     He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1826.  (84) 


RICHMOND  PEARSON  HOBSON,  U.  S.  N.,  who  sunk  the  colher  Merrimac  in 
Santiago  Harbor,  Cuba,  in  i8g8,  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  i88g.  He  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  other  countries  and  studied  in  the 
shipyards  of  England  and  France.  Afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction in  the  Navy  Department.  For  his  heroic  feat  with  the  Merrimac  he  was  promoted 
to  full  rank  in  the  Construction  Department,  and  despatched  to  Manila  to  raise  the 
Spanish  vessels  sunk  by  Admiral  Dewey  on  May  i,  1898.  He  brought  several  of  the 
Spanish  battleships  to  the  surface,  which,  being  repaired,  were  attached  to  the  United 
States  squadron  serving  in  Asiatic  waters.     He  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1870.  (85) 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  the  poet,  was  primarily  a  physician,  although  he 
studied  law  at  the  same  time  he  was  attending  a  medical  school.  He  was  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College  and  Harvard  University  for  a  time,  and  then  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Boston.  Writing  verses  was  as  natural  to  him  as  could  be,  and  he 
first  began  his  poetic  career  while  a  student  at  college.  In  1857,  when  forty  years  of  age, 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  was  issued,  which  made  his  standing  in  the  literary 
world  secure.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.     His  death  occurred  in  1894.  (86) 


MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  name  will  always  be  closely  associated  with  that 
grand  and  patriotic  poem,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  of  which  she  is  the  author. 
It  did  great  good  during  the  Civil  War  in  inspiring  the  troops  of  the  Union.  She  is 
strong  in  her  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  women,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  Women's  Club.  As  a  public  speaker  she  wields  an  extensive  influence,  while  in 
the  pulpit  she  is  equally  at  home.  She  has  preached  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Mrs.  Howe  was  born  in  New  York  in  1819,  and  is  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  best  educated  women  in  this  country.  Apart  from  her  desire  to  see  the 
ballot  given  women,  she  also  seeks  to  insure  the  education  of  every  child.  (87) 


WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  in 
America,  and  his  works  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  his 
books  is  their  absolute  cleanliness.  He  has  never  written  anything  of  an  immoral  or  sug- 
gestive.nature,  and  for  this  reason  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
has  been  for  the  greatest  good.  He  is  one  of  the  classic  authors  of  the  time,  the  purity  of 
his  English  being  worthy  of  study  by  young  men  and  women  who  have  an  ambition  to 
make  names  for  themselves  in  the  realm  of  literature.  Mr.  Howells  has  lived  in  the  East 
many  years,  having  journeyed  there  from  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1837.  (88) 


JOHN  JAMES  INGALLS,  who  represented  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  eighteen  years,  was  the  terror  of  his  fellow-Senators  in  debate,  as  his  tongue  was 
continually  kept  sharpened  to  the  keenest  edge.  Ingalls  delighted  in  controversy,  and  it 
usually  ended  in  victory  for  him.  However,  he  was  not  lucky  when  he  collided  with 
Conkling,  whose  satire  was  not  much  short  of  the  diabolical  when  he  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  Ingalls'  oratory  was  of  a  peculiar  sort,  but  he  never  failed  to  fascinate  and  interest 
an  audience.  His  diction  was  perfect,  his  flow  of  ideas  uninterrupted,  and  his  command 
of  language  was  greater  than  that  of  any  man  in  public  life.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  in   igoo,  aged  sixty-seven.  (8g) 


AVASHINGTON  IRVING  had  an  idea  he  would  like  Ihe  law  as  a  profession,  and 
had  he  remained  true  to  Blackstone  the  United  States  and  the  world  would  have  lost  one 
of  the  most  gifted  historians,  noveHsts  and  essayists.  In  1809,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  his  "History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"  appeared,  and  the 
success  of  this  determined  him  in  quitting  the  law  and  making  literature  his  life  work.  He 
was  appointed  as  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  remaining  in  that  country  fully  ten  years, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  delightful  volumes.  In  1839  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London,  and  "The  Sketch  Book"  was  the  result.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1783  and  died  in  1859.  (9°) 


ANDREW  JACKSON  ("Old  Hickory")  was,  so  far  as  strength  of  mind  and  will 
was  concerned,  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  sent  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  He  had  an  extremely  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  was  chivalrous  to  a 
degree.  As  Congressman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  soldier, 
United  States  Senator  and  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  guided  by  what  he 
thought  was  right,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others.  With  a  ragged  and  ill-equipped 
force  he  defeated  the  English  Army  under  General  Pakenham  (brother-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  with  frightful  slaughter  and  crushed  the  power  of  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Indians  in  hard-fought  battles.  He  was  President  two  terms;  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1767,  and  died  in  1845.  (91) 


JOHN  JAY  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
and  his  name  is  in  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  During  his  first  term  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  from  New  York,  he  drew  up  the  constitution  of  that  state 
(1777).  He  was  Special  Minister  to  England  and  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Congress, 
where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States  was  agreed  upon.  He 
also  served  five  years  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  on  the  Supreme  Bench  until  1795, 
when  he  resigned  that  honorable  position,  having  been  elected  Governor  of  New  York, 
his  native  state,  where  he  was  born  in  1745.     He  died  in  1829.  (92) 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  twice  President  of  the  United  States— 1S00-180&— and 
practically  the  author  of  that  immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
purchased  the  immense  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana  for  $15,000,000,  he  being 
an  ardent  expansionist.  When  Napoleon  had  concluded  the  sale  to  President  Jefferson's 
representatives,  he  remarked:  "I  have  sold  this  territory  to  a  nation  which  will,  some 
day,  prove  a  dangerous  maritime  rival  to  England."  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  National  Administration.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  justice  to  this  great  man 
that  his  name  should  have  been  put  upon  the  "Roll  of  Fame."  He  died  on  July  4th,  1826, 
aged  eighty-three.  (93) 
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JAMES  KENT,  a  jurist  whose  name  and  fame  are  secure  because  of  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  sound  laws.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  name  is  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans,"  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  adorn  that  sacred  place.  He  was 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  for  some  years.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1804  to  1814,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  latter  date  until  1823,  when  he  was  retired  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  then  existing.  His  lectures  on  Civil  Law  are  regarded  by 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  legal  wisdom.  He  died  in  1847,  aged  eighty-four.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York 
State.  (94) 


HENRY  W.  LAWTON,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  met 
his  death  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  while  his  troops  were  storming  the 
works  in  front  of  the  town  of  San  Mateo.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers  for 
gallantry  in  action,  studied  law  after  hostilities  were  over,  but  upon  being  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  he  never  practiced.  During  one  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  he  captured  the  celebrated  Apache  Chief,  Geronimo.  General  Lawton  com- 
manded the  division  which  won  the  fight  at  El  Caney,  in  Cuba,  and  was  afterwards  given 
command  of  a  division  in  Luzon.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1843;  met  his  death  in  December, 
1899.    He  was  successful  in  all  his  military  undertakings.  (95) 


FITZHUGH  LEE,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  nephew  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  a  grandson 
oi  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ("Light  Horse  Harry"),  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  when  Virginia  seceded  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  Con- 
federate cavalry  commanders  during  the  Civil  War,  being  noted  for  his  daring  and  courage. 
In  1885  the  Democrats  elected  him  Governor  of  Virginia.  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  Consul-General  at  Havana  in  1896,  where  he  remained  at  the  request  of  President 
McKinley  until  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out,  when  he  was  given  a  large  com- 
mand. Later  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1835.  The  people  of  the  South  were  much  pleased  when  General  Lee  was 
appointed  by  the  President;  also,  when  the  appointment  was  so  promptly  confirmed.    (96) 


ROBERT  E.  LEE,  the  leader  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
federate States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  standing  near  the  head  of  his  class,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Engineer 
Corps.  He  served  through  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  regular  army.  As  he  would  not  fight  against  his  native  state  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  was  given  command  of  part  of  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  General-in-Chief.  He  demonstrated  great  ability 
throughout  the  war,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  his  force  to  General  Grant. 
After  the  war  he  was  President  of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  until  his  death  in 
1870.    He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1807.  (97) 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  had  a  wonderful  career.  He  was  the  eighteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  His  parents  were  very  poor  and  he  was  born  in  a  Kentucky  log 
cabin.  In  1830  his  father  emigrated  to  Illinois.  Lincoln  had  no  advantages,  his  whole  life 
being  a  hard  and  toilsome  struggle  against  adversity.  He  fell  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
in  1865,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  the  results  of  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  "plain  man,"  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  "common  people,"  and 
a  great  love  for  them;  they  loved  him,  too,  and  understood  him.  He  was  nature's  noble- 
man.    His  oratory  was  simplicity  itself,  but  grand  and  imposing.  (98) 


ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN,  son  of  the  Martyr  President,  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful career.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  settled  in  Chicago  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law,  soon  having  a  large  clientage.  In  1881  he  accepted  the  War  Portfolio  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  and  was  the  only  Cabinet  officer  of  Garfield's  administra- 
tion of  President  Arthur.  In  1889  President  Harrison  appointed  him  United  States  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  George  M.  Pullman,  founder 
of  the  sleeping  car  which  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  a  position  he  still  holds.  His  salary  is  said  to  be  $50,000  a 
year.     He  was  born  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  is  now  (1901)  about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

(99) 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  took  up  literature  as  his 
profession,  his  bent  being  toward  history  and  biograph}-.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first,  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses  from  Massachusetts,  resigning  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1893.  He  was  re-elected  in  1899.  Senator  Lodge 
was  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1900  which  renom- 
inated President  McKinley.  In  conjunction  with  Vice-President  Roosevelt,  he  prepared 
"Hero  Tales  From  American  History,"  and  has  also  written  the  lives  of  Washington, 
Webster,  Hamilton  and  other  famous  Americans.    He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1850.     (100) 


JOHN  A.  LOGAN  was  a  volunteer  Major-General  and  fought  throughout  the  War  of 
the  RebelHon.  He  was  distinguished  for  personal  bravery  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and, 
therefore,  not  unused  to  soldiering  when  he  entered  the  Union  Army.  General  Logan  was 
descended  from  the  Indian  Chief  of  that  name,  and  showed  it  in  his  appearance,  his  hair 
and  eyes  being  black  as  night  and  his  complexion  very  dark.  His  men  idolized  him  and 
would  follow  him  anywhere.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  Democratic  Congressman,  but 
afterwards  became  a  Republican,  and  after  another  term  in  the  Lower  House  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.     General  Logan  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1826,  and  died  in  1886.  (loi) 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  his 
first  book  of  verses  was  pubhshed,  and  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  when  he  discovered 
that  the  public  did  not  buy  it  to  the  extent  its  worth  merited.  However,  when  "Hiawatha," 
"EvangeUne,"  "Miles  Standish,"  and  creations  of  that  class  came  out,  sales  were  large. 
Longfellow  was  a  scholar,  a  devoted  student  and  a  literary  genius,  whose  fame  will  grow 
with  the  advancing  years.  He  spent  many  years  in  Europe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1882,  had  occupied  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at  Harvard  University  nearly  forty-five 
years.  He  was  born  in  Maine  in  1807.  He  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  representative 
poet  to  whom  America  has  given  birth.  (.102) 


SETH  LOW,  President  of  Columbia  University  (New  York  City),  is  equally  well 
known  as  a  business  man,  politician,  reformer,  philanthropist  and  educator,  having  been 
successful  in  each  of  these  lines.  He  donated  $1,000,000  to  Columbia  at  the  time  he  was 
chosen  President,  the  money  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  library  building.  He  was 
twice  elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  the  first  municipal  executive  to  introduce  com- 
petitive examinations  as  tests  of  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  city  offices.  President  Low 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  Peace  Congress  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1899.  Two  years  previous  he  was  defeated  as  independent  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York.    He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1850.  (103) 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  man  of  letters,  critic,  poet,  lecturer,  essayist  and 
diplomat,  is  given  high  place  among  the  eminent  literary  geniuses  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. He  was  sent  to  Spain  and  England  to  represent  the  United  States  at  Madrid  and 
London,  and  his  labors  there  were  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  benefit  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  so  highly  regarded  in  England  that  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  "Poets' 
Corner"  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his  poetic  productions  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" 
and  the  "Biglow  Papers"  are  the  best  known.  Many  of  his  essays  were  written  while 
occupying  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at  Harvard  University.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1819,  and  died  there  in  1891.  (104) 


ARTHUR  MACARTHUR,  Major-General  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  the  Phihppines,  is  one  of  the  military  leaders  brought  to  the  front  by  the  war  (1898) 
with  Spain,  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  following  and  the  uprising  of  1900  in  China. 
He  was  not  heard  of  prior  to  the  Cuban  campaign.  It  was  not  many  days  after  he  secured 
active  service  that  he  came  into  prominence,  however.  His  dash  and  gallantry  in  storming 
positions  held  by  strong  bodies  of  the  enem.y,  his  quickness  in  taking  advantage  of  mis- 
takes and  errors  of  all  kinds  made  by  the  foe,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  moved  his  com- 
mand from  one  point  to  another,  were  commended  by  his  superior  officers  in  their 
dispatches.  When,  in  the  latter  part  of  1900,  General  Otis  returned  to  the  United  States 
General  MacArthur  took  his  place.     He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1845.  (105) 


JAMES  MADISON  was  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  infant 
Republic  engaged  in  her  second  war  with  England — called  the  War  of  1812.  Madison  was 
first  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1808,  and  secured  a  second  term  upon  the  strength  of  the 
war  issue.  He  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  trade 
with  either  England  or  France  until  they  had  revoked  their  obnoxious  orders  in  Council, 
which  had  done  much  harm  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  England  became 
insolent,  continued  her  practice  of  forcing  American  seamen  into  her  navy,  and  the  result 
was  a  season  of  hostilities  resulting  in  such  damage  to  Great  Britain  that  she  was  glad 
enough  to  come  to  terms.  President  Madison  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  eighty-five  years 
old  at  his  death  in  1836.  (106) 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  President  of  the  United  States,  elected  in  1896  and  1900, 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  Major.  In  1876  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  shaped  the 
tariff  legislation  of  his  party.  In  1891  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  later  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Congress  voted  him  $50,000,000  as  a  personal 
Spanish  War  fund  in  i8g8,  a  token  of  confidence  never  before  manifested  by  the  national 
law-making  bodies  for  a  Chief  Executive.  President  McKinley  has  the  esteem  of  the 
people  of  every  class  in  this  country.  President  McKinley  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1843,  and 
it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  more  astute  politician,  Lincoln  excepted,  ever  occu- 
pied the  White  House.     His  judgment  of  men  is  always  accurate.  (107) 


MRS.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  mistress 
of  the  White  House  in  Washington,  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  and  leader  of  ofificial  society 
at  the  National  Capital,  was  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  when  she  was  wooed  and 
won  by  the  young  and  brainy  lawyer  who  had  shown  what  was  in  him  by  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  an  Ohio  volunteer  regiment  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  fighting  for  the  Union 
as  long  as  the  war  continued.  When  the  former  Private  McKinley  was  discharged  by  the 
National  Government  in  1865  he  wore  the  shoulder-straps  of  a  Major.  Mrs.  McKinley  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  refined  women  who  ever  graced  the  Presidential  Mansion, 
but,  unfortunately,  she  has  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  years.  The  married  life  of 
President  McKinley  and  Mrs.  McKinley  has  been  a  happy  one.  (108) 


HORACE  MANN,  educator,  lawyer,  college  president,  congressman  and  author,  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  perfecting  the  educational  system  of 
Massachusetts.  His  success  was  great,  and  the  work  done  by  him  when  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  will  perpetuate  his  name,  which  is  now  one  of  those 
inscribed  upon  a  tablet  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame."  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (1849-185,3)  and  ended  his  life  work  as  president  of 
Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Indiana,  in  1859.  He  was  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  being  born  in  1796.  He  published  several  works  bearing  upon  educational 
subjects.  (109) 


JOHN  MARSHALL  is  conceded  to  havie  been  the  most  eminent  of  American  jurists. 
For  thirty-four  years  he  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  the  Constitution.  In  addition  to  his  legal  ability,  he  was  a 
statesman  and  soldier  as  well.  His  family  was  a  prominent  one  in  Virginia,  his  native  state. 
In  1775,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  raised  a  company  and  fought  for  independence  until  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  He  devoted  much  time  to  public  affairs,  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1799,  and  heartily  supported  President  Adams'  administration.  He  died  in  1835,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.    His  name  is  in  "The  American  Hall  of  Fame."  (no) 


WESLEY  MERRITT,  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  first  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  the  Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  and  with 
Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  won  the  battle  of  Malate,  whch  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Manila.  After  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol  by  the  United  States  and  Spain  he  was 
ordered  to  Paris  to  give  information  and  advice  to  the  American  Peace  Commissioners 
engaged  in  the  work  of  formulating  a  treaty  with  Spain.  General  Merritt  was  graduated 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  i860,  and  was  the  youngest  officer  to  com- 
mand a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1836,  and  was 
retired  from  the  Army  in  igoo.  He  is  regarded  by  military  authorities  as  one  of  the  best 
cavalry  generals  the  United  States  has  produced.  (m) 


NELSON  A.  MILES.  Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  the  United  States  Army, 
acted  as  adviser  to  President  McKinley  early  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  later  led  the 
expedition  to  Porto  Rico.  He  made  a  splendid  record  in  the  Civil  War,  being  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  later  conducted  several  suc- 
cessful campaigns  against  the  Indians.  He  is  not  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  but  fought 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army  by  sheer  pluck,  talent  and  force  of  will.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  the  country  ever  had.  General  Miles  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  in  1839.     He  will  be  retired  in  1903.  (112) 


DWIGHT  L.  MOODY,  the  great  evangelist,  was  sixty-three  years  old  at  his  death. 
His  father  earned  a  comfortable  living  for  his  seven  children,  of  which  Dwight  was  the 
youngest.  At  seventeen  Dwight  became  converted,  joined  the  Congregational  Church, 
emigrated  west,  settling  in  Chicago,  where  he  built  up  the  largest  Sunday  school  in  the 
United  States.  In  1871  he  and  Ira  D.  Sankey  began  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  this 
country,  afterwards  going  to  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  they  drew  immense 
crowds.     Mr.   Moody  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in   1837.  (113) 


SAMUEL  FIXLEY  BREESE  MORSE  was  a  painter  of  renown  ere  he  took  up 
the  study  of  telegraphy,  being  elected  the  first  President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design.  Some  years  after  this  he  began  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  electricity,  and 
figured  out  the  idea  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  in  1832.  Five  years  later  he  explained  his 
invention  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  but  it  was  not  until  1843  that 
the  National  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  an  experimental 
telegraph  line  between  the  National  Capital  and  Baltimore.  The  trial  was  an  astonishing 
success  and  honors  and  wealth  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  every  civilized  country 
sounding  his  praises.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1872,  aged 
eighty-one.  (114) 


LEVI  PARSONS  MORTON.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  during  the  term  of 
President  Benjamin  Harrison — 1889-1893 — has  been  greatly  honored  during  his  hfetime. 
He  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
United  States  Minister  to  France,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Presidency.  Vermont  is 
the  state  in  which  he  was  born,  but,  being  of  a  business  turn  of  mind,  he  went  to  New 
York  City,  where  there  were  more  opportunities  for  a  keen,  sharp,  smart  Yankee  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  So  much  did  Mr.  Morton  make  of  the  advantages  afTorded  to  him  that  his 
wealth,  at  the  time  he  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1888,  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$20,000,000.     He  was  born  in  1824.  (iiS) 


RICHARD  OLNEY,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  bar  in  the  Eastern 
States,  filled  the  offices  of  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  second  Cabinet 
of  President  Cleveland — 1893  to  1897.  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  choice,  died  within  a  year,  and  Mr.  Olney  was  his  successor.  Although  he  had 
no  diplomatic  experience  whatever  he  soon  demonstrated  rare  ability  and  acumen,  his 
long  training  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  land  standing  him  in  good  stead.  Secretary 
Olney  was  not  long  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  Department,  and,  therefore, 
when  the  trouble  with  England  arose  over  the  disputed  Venezuela  boundary  line,  he  was 
prepared  to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations.  A  commission  was  appointed  and 
the  dispute  amicably  settled.    Secretary  Olney  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in   1835, 

(116) 


GEORGE  PEABODY,  a  philanthropist  who  gave  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  gathered  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  London.  He 
began  his  business  career  in  Massachusetts,  his  native  state,  but  the  field  was  not  exactly 
to  his  liking,  so  he  went  to  Baltimore,  engaging  in  banking  and  the  importation  of 
European  goods  of  all  kinds.  In  1837  he  went  to  London,  having  previously  established  a 
branch  there,  and  made  that  city  his  home.  He  gave  $3,000,000  to  build  homes  for  the 
poor  in  the  English  capital;  $3,000,000  to  the  Southern  Education  Fund  in  this  country; 
$1,500,000  to  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore;  and,  with  gifts  to  various  institutions, 
gave  away  $8,470,000  in  all.  Mr.  Peabody  died  in  London  in  1869,  aged  seventy-four.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  the  early  millionaires.  (117) 


OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  was  like  Caesar — he  reported  his  victories  in  few  words. 
After  the  fight  on  Lake  Erie,  September  loth,  1813,  he  wrote  General  William  Henry  Harri- 
son: "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  Perry  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  but  had  seen  rough  service.  He  made  his  profession  the  object  of  the  hardest  study, 
and  his  incessant  training  of  his  crews  and  practice  of  manoeuvres  by  his  ships  brought  the 
vessels  he  commanded  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Congress  voted  its  thanks  to 
Perry  after  the  Lake  Erie  fight,  and  bestowed  a  medal  upon  him.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1819,  and  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1785.  (118) 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS  was  an  impassioned  orator  of  power,  force  and  influence, 
sentiment  entering  largely  into  his  forensic  efforts.  His  imagination  was  vivid,  and  he 
could  paint  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  words.  Phillips  never  held  office,  his  idea  being 
that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  country  and  to  humanity  at  large  when  unfettered 
by  official  cares  or  obligations.  He  advocated  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  powers  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  in  consequence  suffered  indignities  innumerable  at  the  hands 
of  Boston  mobs.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  humanitarian  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
a  thorough  believer  in  universal  education.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1811,  and 
died  in  1884;  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  ideals,  and  lived  to  see  many  of  them  realized.  In 
every  way  was  he  a  humanitarian.  (119) 


FRAXKLIX  PIERCE,  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1852.  was 
made  a  person  of  national  importance  when  he  secured  the  appointment  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship  at  the  time  this  country  became  involved  in  war  with  her  sister  Republic, 
Mexico.  General  Pierce  accompanied  General  Winfield  Scott,  Commander  of  the  United 
States  forces,  throughout  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  General  Scott  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1852.  but  General  Pierce,  who  was  the  compromise  candidate  against 
him.  was  elected.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  Pierce  defended  slavery  and  indorsed  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed  during  his  administration.  He 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1804  and  died  in   1869.  (120) 


THOMAS  C.  PLATT,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Express  Company,  is  a  power  in  the  politics  of  the  nation.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Empire  State,  and  permits  no  interference  with  his 
plans  of  campaigns.  In  1881  he  was  the  colleague  of  Roscoe  Conkling  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  both  resigning  when  President  Garfield  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  them  in  the 
matter  of  Federal  appointments  in  New  York  State.  Conkling  was  never  returned  to  the 
Senate,  but  Piatt  bided  his  time  and  is  in  his  old  seat  again.  Mr.  Piatt  was  sent  to  Congress 
twice,  but  the  honor  he  prizes  most  of  all  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  sent  from  his  state  as  a 
delegate  to  every  Republican  National  Convention  since  (and  including)  1876.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1833.  (121) 


JAMES  K.  POLK  was  the  one  who  defeated  Henry  Clay,  the  "Great  Compromiser" 
and  idol  of  the  Whig  party,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1844.  During  his 
term  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  of  States,  California  and  New  Mexico  were  annexed 
and  the  Oregon  boundary  line  question  was  amicably  settled  with  Great  Britain.  President 
Polk  was  a  strong  advocate  of  state  rights,  thought  slavery  was  a  good  thing  and  anti- 
slavery  agitation  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Republic  and  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  He  was,  furthermore,  a  Democrat  of  the  most  uncompromising  character.  President 
Polk  was  the  eleventh  chief  magistrate,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  was  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  when  hf  died.  (i-22) 


MATTHEW  STANLEY  QUAY,  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1901,  after  a  long  and  stubborn  fight,  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  versatile  politicians  in  this  country.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1886  and  1892,  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  against  him  in  1898  that  the  Legislature 
adjourned  without  making  a  choice.  The  Governor  appointed  Mr.  Quay  Senator,  to  serve 
until  his  successor  was  elected,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  seat  him.  When  the  Legislature 
of  igoi  assembled  Mr.  Quay  was  again  elected,  with  a  great  hurrah.  Senator  Quay  fought 
at  Fredericksburg  and  other  battles  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1833.  (123) 


THOMAS  BRACKETT  REED,  famous  as  an  orator  and  master  of  the  art  of  crushing 
opposition  with  a  few  pointed  sentences,  was  the  thirty-first  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1876  and  served  continuously  until 
1898,  when  he  retired  to  private  life  in  order  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  practice 
of  law,  locating  in  New  York.  When  Speaker  Mr.  Reed  upset  all  precedents  by  deciding 
and  enforcing  the  decision  that  members  in  the  chamber  should  be  counted  as  present,  even 
though  they  refrained  from  voting,  Mr.  Reed  held  his  ground,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  rule  enforced  by  a  Democratic  Speaker.    He  was  born  in  1839  in  Maine.     (124) 


WHITELAW  REID,  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  sent  to  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  has  been  editor  and  chief  owner  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  since  1873,  succeeding  Horace  Greeley.  He  began  his  pubHc  career  by  making 
speeches  for  John  C.  Fremont,  the  Republican  nominee  for  President  in  1856.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Rosecrans,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Shiloh  and  Gettysburg.  He  was  appointed  as  Ambassador  to  France  by  President  Harrison 
in  1889,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1837,  went  to  New 
York  City  when  quite  young  and  has  made  it  his  home  since  then.  Mr.  Reid  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  writers  in  the  country.  (125) 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  has  an  ancestry 
going  back  to  medieval  times  in  Dutch  history.  He  had  served  as  a  New  York  Assembly- 
man, a  National  Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  Police  Commissioner  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  War  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
resigned  at  once  and  saw  service  with  the  Rough  Riders  in  Cuba,  being  chosen  Colonel 
upon  Colonel  Wood's  promotion.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in  1898,  and  won 
with  President  McKinley  in  the  campaign  of  1900.  Vice-President  Roosevelt  is  the  author 
of  several  works  of  a  historical  nature.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  a  sportsman  and  ranchman. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1858.  (1-26) 


WILLIAM  STARKE  ROSECRANS,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  was  a 
soldier  of  ability,  and  ranked  high  as  an  authority  upon  the  rules  and  methods  of  procedure 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  in  command  at  the  terrible  battle  at  Chickamauga.  where  his 
army  was  saved  from  defeat  by  General  Thomas'  firm  stand,  which  enabled  Rosecrans  to 
lead  his  forces  in  safety  to  Chattanooga.  He  was  in  a  sad  dilemma  until  General  Grant 
was  ordered  there.  The  Silent  Soldier  had  the  problem  solved  within  a  few  days.  General 
Rosecrans,  after  his  retirement  from  the  army,  represented  California  in  two  Congresses,  and 
was  Register  of  the  Treasury  from  1885  to  1889.  General  Rosecrans  was  born  in  1819,  and 
died  soon  after  his  term  in  the  Treasury  Department  was  ended.  (127) 


WILLIAM  T.  SAMPSON,  who  commanded  the  blockading  and  North  Atlantic 
squadrons  during  the  Spanish  War,  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1861.  and  was  on  the  bridge  as  executive  officer  of  the  Patapsco  when  she  was  blown  up  in 
Charleston  Harbor  January  16,  1865.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  mines  and  torpedoes  he 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Maine  Court  of  Inquiry.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1840.  When  put  in  command  of  the  squadrons  in  Cuban  waters  he  was  lifted  over  the  heads 
of  many  others,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  when  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  was 
smashed  at  Santiago  has  been  the  cause  of  much  spirited  controversy  and  many  bitter 
speeches  in  Congress.  (128) 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  SCHLEY  was  the  Commodore  commanding  the  second  division 
of  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  was  in  sole  command  when  the 
Spanish  vessels  made  their  dash  out  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  Every  Spanish  warship  was 
destroyed.  Admiral  Sampson  was  many  miles  away  at  the  time.  After  the  Civil  War  he 
distinguished  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Greely  relief  expedition  which  rescued  that  gal- 
lant officer  and  other  survivors.  At  the  naval  battle  ofif  Santiago  his  flagship,  the  Brooklyn, 
led  the  chase  after  the  Cristobal  Colon,  and  fairly  shot  the  unfortunate  cruiser  to  pieces. 
He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1839,  and  is  one  of  the  most  capable  officers  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  (129) 


JOHN  M.  SCHOFIELD,  who  was  Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  when  retired  in  i8g5,  had  Ijeen  a  soldier  forty-six  years  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  His  ability  was  recognized  at  an  early  date  in  the  Civil  War,  he  being  made  a 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and  before  the  war  had  ended  he  was  a  full  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  General  Schotield  had  the  war  portfolio  during  the  last  days 
of  the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  the  latter  having  removed  Secretary  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  General  Schofield  became  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army  upon  the  death  of 
General  Sheridan.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1831,  and  entered  the  twentieth  century 
hale  and  hearty.  (130) 


WILLIAM  RUFUS  SHAFTER,  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  winning  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  He  then  entered  the 
regular  army  and  saw  much  hard  service  on  the  Western  frontier.  Advancement  was  slow 
before  the  Spanish-American  War,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  General  Shafter  was  colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  His  command  in  Cuba 
participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Santiago  campaign,  which  led  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Santiago.  General  Shafter  was  born  in  Michigan  in  183S,  and  was  retired  in  1901,  with  the 
full  rank  of  major-general.  His  bravery  in  action  was  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
dispatches  sent  to  Washington  by  various  commanding  officers.  (131) 


PHILLIP  H.  SHERIDAN,  the  last  General  of  the  Army,  taking  General  Sherm:in's 
place  when  he  was  retired,  was  conceded  to  be  the  highest  type  of  a  fighting  man.  Although 
undersized,  he  had  the  genius  of  compelling  obedience.  In  battle  he  was  a  veritable  "little 
demon,"  according  to  the  way  one  of  his  staff  otificers  put  it.  He  was  an  infantry  officer 
when  the  Civil  War  began,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  could  do  more  good  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Cavalry,  and  he  was  accordingly  given  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He  dis- 
played the  greatest  energy  at  the  taking  of  Missionary  Ridge,  did  wonders  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  in  1864  was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  born 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  died  in  1888  while  General  of  the  Army.  (132) 


JOHN  SHERMAN,  brother  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio  from  1861  to  1896,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes,  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  Cabinet  of 
President  McKinley.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1898,  and  died  in  Washington  two  years 
later.  He  was  sent  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  in  1855,  and  served  there  until  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  before  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of  1880,  1884  and  1888,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  prize  he  sought  so  persistently.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1823,  and 
w^s  a  lawyer  by  profession,  (i33) 
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WILLIAAI  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN,  in  whose  ability  and  judgment  in  military  mat- 
ters General  Grant  put  so  much  reliance,  was  called  "crazy"  because,  at  the  outset  of  the 
.Civil  War  he  predicted  that  the  North  would  need  several  hundred  thousand  men  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion.  Sherman  was  a  magnificent  fighter  and  could  handle  large  bodies  of 
troops,  his  famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  ocean  being  proof  positive  of  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  He  first  saw  service  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Florida,  in  1840  and  1842,  but 
was  not  sent  to  Mexico.  During  the  Civil  War  he  took  part  in  several  pitched  battles; 
succeeded  Grant  as  General  of  the  Army  in  1869,  was  retired  in  1884.  and  died  in  1891.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1820.  (i34) 


FRANCIS  HOPKINSON  SMITH,  widely  known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
an  artist  of  high  ability,  is  an  engineer  as  well,  he  having  constructed  many  works  of  great 
importance  for  the  United  States  Government,  notably  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  Block  Island, 
just  south  of  Newport,  and  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  As  an  artist,  Mr. 
Smith,  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  teachings  of  the  best  masters,  was  quick  to  learn, 
and  some  of  the  productions  of  his  brush  are  given  high  praise,  bringing  handsome  prices. 
Mr.  Smith  has  long  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  and 
was  treasurer  of  that  body  for  three  years,  1875-78,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  organization 
being  of  the  utmost  benefit.  Mr.  Smith's  paintings  never  fail  to  attract  attention  when 
placed  upon  exhibition.     He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1838.  (i3S) 


EDWIN  M'MASTERS  STANTON  was  the  greatest  Secretary  of  War  the  United 
States  ever  had.  Previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Buchanan,  Stanton  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  profound  lawyers  in  the 
country.  He  entered  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet  (although  a  Democrat)  as  the  successor 
of  Simon  Cameron.  In  1867  Secretary  Stanton  was  removed  by  President  Johnson,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  any  other  appointee  and  he  was  restored.  He  refused  to  resign, 
and  the  President  again  deposed  him.  This  was  one  of  the  acts  which  led  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed  him  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  but  he  died  within  a  few  days.     He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1814.  U36) 


ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  platform  speakers  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  woman  of  remarkable  powers.  Her  family  was  prominent  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  several  of  her  ancestors  having  fought  under  Washington.  Her 
father  was  a  well-known  jurist.  Her  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  boy,  but,  unable  to  realize 
it,  she  devoted  her  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  women  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  addressed  various  State  Legislatures,  and  has  secured  the  adoption  of  numerous 
reforms  and  laws  beneficial  to  women  generally.    She  was  born  in  New  York  in  1815.  (137) 


JOSEPH  STORY.  Asfcciate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  was  a  jurist  whose  fame  will  endure.  His  name  has  been  engraved  upon 
one  of  the  tablets  of  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans"  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  there  is  none  to  deny  that  this  is  a  righteous  and  commendable  recognition  of  his 
talents.  As  a  writer  upon  subjects  pertaming  to  jurisprudence  he  was  second  to  none,  and, 
although  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  were  most  arduous  and  exacting,  he  did  not  permit  them  to  occupy  all  of 
his  time,  as  the  products  of  his  versatile  pen  will  show.  It  should  be  said,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  for  years  he  robbed  himself  of  sleep  in  order  to  write.  Justice  Story  was  born  in 
1779.  and  died  in  1845.    His  memorj-  was  phenomenal.  (138) 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE,  sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  autnor  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  language  on 
earth,  did  more,  in  all  probability,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Central  States 
regarding  slavery  than  any  other  person.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  for  two 
years  or  more  Mrs.  Stowe  could  not  find  a  publisher  to  take  chances  and  issue  the  book. 
When  it  finally  came  out  the  sales  were  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Within  a  year  fully 
a  million  copies  were  taken  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Apart  from  this  story 
Mrs.  Stowe  never  wrote  anything  worthy  of  note.  She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born 
in  1812,  and  died,  after  a  lengthy  illness,  in  1896.  (139) 
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GILBliRT  STUART  gained  his  greatest  renown  in  ha\ing  painted  tlie  portrait  of 
General  George  Washington,  conceded  to  be  the  best  picture  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  in  existence.  Washington  sat  to  the  artist  several  times,  and  Stuart  painted 
more  than  one  portrait  of  the  "Father  of  His  Country,"  but  the  first  effort  of  the  artist  was 
the  more  faithful  delineation  of  the  features  and  general  expression  of  the  great  soldier, 
diplomat,  law-giver,  patriot  and  statesman.  Stuart  is  the  only  artist  whose  name  has  been 
placed  upon  a  tablet  in  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans"  at  the  University  of  New 
York.  This  accomplished  painter  was  a  student  in  the  atelier  of  Benjamin  West  and  other 
famous  men  in  London,  but  he  had  a  long,  hard  struggle  before  he  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States.     He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1755,  and  died  in  1828.  (140) 


CHARLES  SUMNER,  one  of  the  most  classic  of  American  statesmen  and  orators, 
died  at  Washington  in  1874.  His  one  great  ambition,  manifested  in  early  life,  was  to 
become  a  scholar,  and  to  that  end  he  studied  all  subjects  and  languages,  making  an 
extended  stay  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  manners,  customs 
and  tongues  of  other  peoples.  Not  merely  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  public  affairs,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  taking  high  rank  in  that  body.  As  a  statesman  and 
legislator  he  was  conscientious  to  a  fault,  and  Massachusetts  will  always  fondly  cherish  the 
memory  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons.    Boston  was  his  home.    He  was  born  there  in  181 1. 

(141) 


T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE,  D.  D..  one  of  the  most  famous  of  American  pulpit  orators,  is 
the  son  of  Christian  parents,  and  their  teachings  caused  the  conversion  of  DeWitt  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  received  his  literary  training  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  was  afterwards  graduated  from  the  theological  school  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He 
occupied  several  pulpits,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn.  His  Brooklyn  pastorate  was  a  lengthy  one.  and  when  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  there  was  much  mourning  in  the  City  of  Churches.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Second  Calvin.    New  Jersey  is  his  native  state,  where  he  was  born  in  1832.  (14^) 


ROGER  BROOKE  TANEY,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
rendered  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  which  he  said  "a  negro  has  no  rights  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect."  It  was  somewhat  strange  that  Justice  Taney,  in  1819, 
should  have  acted  as  counsel  for  one  Jacob  Gruber,  who  had  been  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  inciting  negroes  to  riot  because  he  had  condemned  slavery.  Justice  Taney  secured  the 
acquittal  of  his  client,  but  was  under  a  cloud  for  many  years.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  Chief  Justice. 
The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  at  first,  but  finally  gave  way.  He  was  born 
in  Maryland  in  1777.  and  died  in  1864.  (i43) 


ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  the  United  States  Army  ever 
had,  and  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  the  twelfth  President.  He  lived  one  year  and 
four  months  after  his  inauguration.  He  was  neither  politician,  diplomat  nor  statesman, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  administration  of  public  afTairs,  and  cared  less.  In  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the  Seminole  Campaign  in  Florida,  he  showed  himself  a  rare 
leader.  Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  for  his  victories  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista.     He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1774,  and  died  in  1850.  (i44) 
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ALLEN  GRANBY  THURMAN,  Congressman,  United  States  Senator,  and  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the  Democratic  national  ticket  with 
President  Cleveland  in  1888,  was  known  as  "The  Noblest  Roman  of  Them  All."  His  noble 
countenance  suggested  that  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Empire  which  so  long  controlled 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Mr.  Thurman  was  a  native  of  Virginia — the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents— but  lived  in  Ohio  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  When  chosen  United  States  Senator, 
in  1869,  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  in  that  body.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  until 
1880,  when  he  was  defeated  by  James  A.  Garfield.  The  latter  did  not  take  his  seat,  however, 
as  he  was  elected  President  the  same  year.  Senator  Thurman  was  born  in  1813,  and  was  in 
his  eighty-first  year  when  he  died.  (i45) 


SAMUEL  JONES  TILDEN  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy  in  1876  for  the 
Presidency,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  his  Republican  opponent,  was  sworn  in  on  March  4th,  1877.  Mr.  Tilden  was  an 
astute  lawyer  and  a  remarkable  politician,  and  for  many  years  the  most  prominent  Demo- 
crat in  New  York.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  in  1874,  and  was  the 
leader  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  "Tweed  Ring,"  which  had 
robbed  the  City  of  New  York  of  several  million  dollars.  Governor  Tilden  inaugurated 
many  reforms  in  both  the  State  and  City  of  New  York.  He  died  in  1886.  About  $4,000,000 
of  his  fortune  was  left  to  found  a  great  library  in  New  York.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  born  in   1814.  (146) 


JOHN  TYLER,  who  succe-rcred  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  April.  1841. 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  President  WilHam  Henry  Harrison,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
agreeing  with  the  members  of  his  party  for  any  length  of  time;  quarreled  so  violently  with 
his  adherents  and  supporters  that  they  abandoned  him;  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  resigned 
and  left  him  with  but  a  handful  of  followers,  the  result  of  all  this  being  that  his  adminis- 
tration closed  with  a  heavy  cloud  overhanging  it.  The  first  treaty  with  China  was  negotiated 
by  Webster  and  Cuthing  during  his  term.  He  represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  and 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  was  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Provisional  Congress.  He  died  in  1862,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  did  not  see  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy  h       r>  dearly  loved.  (i47) 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN  was  inaugurated  as  President  the  year  of  the  great  financial 
panic — 1837 — and  in  1840  was  beaten  upon  financial  issues.  He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
politicians  New  York  ever  knew,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  his  native  commonwealth.  In  1828  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  but 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Jackson's  first  Cabinet, 
was  Vice-President  during  the  former's  second  term,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  White 
House.  He  was  once  named  as  Minister  to  England,  but  Webster  defeated  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.     He  died  in   1862,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  (148) 


CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT,  who  left  $100,000,000  at  his  death,  in  1877,  would  gnsp 
in  surprise  if  he  could  know  that  this  sum  had  been  increased  at  least  fivefold  within  twenty 
years  after  his  departure  from  this  world.  The  Commodore  was  among  the  first  to  make 
the  manipulation  of  railroad  stocks  a  science,  but,  to  his  credit,  it  can  be  said  that  he  was 
on  the  "bull"  side.  He  ran  a  ferry  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island  in  his  youth,  and 
rose  to  control  the  steamboat  interests  of  the  country;  then  he  went  into  the  railroad 
business  and  in  time  bought  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Ele  was 
born  on  Staten  Island  in  1794,  and  lived  nearly  eighty-one  years.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  gave  a  million-dollar  vessel  to  the  Government,  and  later  founded  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (149) 


MORRISON  REMICK  WAITE,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United 
States,  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1837.  So  good  was  his  judgment  and  so 
thorough  his  knowledge  of  the  law  it  was  said  he  never  made  a  mistake  in  an  opinion  or  a 
'decision.  He  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1871-2  in  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  matter.  The  verdict  was  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  the  United  States 
$15,000,000  for  property  destroyed  by  the  Confederate  cruiser,  Alabama.  Justice  Waite 
was  appointed  in  1874  to. succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase.  He  died  in  1888,  being  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1816.  (150) 


JOHN  WANAMAKER  is  the  best  known  Philadelphian  in  the  United  States,  and,  as 
he  has  an  immense  business  house  in  New  York — he  occupies  Alexander  T.  Stewart's 
great  structure  at  Broadway  and  Tenth  street — he  is  a  New  Yorker  also,  and  is  more  widely 
known  than  any  Gotham  merchant.  Mr.  VVanamaker  was  born  in  the  Quaker  City,  and 
began  his  business  career  at  $1.25  per  week.  He  could  not  remain  at  school,  and  therefore 
did  not  obtain  much  of  an  education.  Year  by  year  Mr.  Wanamaker  grew.  In  1861  he 
established  a  clothing  house;  by  1871  it  had  outgrown  the  block;  in  1875  he  established  the 
first  "department  store"  in  the  country.  His  tremendous  energy  and  his  genius  as  an 
organizer  have  brought  him  millions.  He  was  Postmaster-General  in  President  Harrison's 
Cabinet.  (15O 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  first  President  of  the  United  States,  was  worthy  the  title 
of  "Father  of  His  Country."  His  unerring  judgment,  limitless  patience,  endurance,  sense 
of  right,  and  a  certain  blending  of  talents  and  virtues,  resulted  in  the  making  of  a  man 
capable  of — well,  capable  of  doing  what  Washington  did.  He  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  for  a  second  term;  his  common  sense  prevented  the  United  States  from  plunging 
into  another  war  with  England  at  a  time  when  all  the  chances  were  against  us;  and  during 
his  eight  years  as  the  head  of  the  Republic  carried  the  country  safely  through  the  dangers 
which  threatened  it.  The  entire  world  honors  his  name.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  was  nearly  sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  in   1799.  (152) 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  greatest  of  American  orators,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  while  at  this  institution  he  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  For 
power  of  lucid  and  convincing  statement  he  was  unrivaled;  developed  into  a  thoroughly 
sound  constitutional  lawyer,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  American  bar  at  an  age  when 
most  men  in  that  profession  are  growing.  His  services  to  the  country  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  Harrison,  Tyler  and 
Fillmore  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place  among  statesmen  and  diplomats.  It  was  he  who 
negotiated  the  Ashburton  treaty  with  England.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1782, 
and  died  in  1852  at  his  home  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  His  name  stands  third  on  the 
"Roll  of  Fame."  (iS3) 


THURLOW  WEED,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  so-called  firm  of  '"Greeley.  Weed, 
Seward  and  Company'' — an  affiliation  of  brains  and  shrewdness  which  had  a  iiiighty 
influence  not  only  in  New  Yoik  State,  but  national  politics  as  wcll^ — was  a  political 
Warwick.  Politics  was  his  delight,  and  his  ability  in  making  plans  of  campaign  and  carrying 
them  to  a  successful  finish  was  wonderful.  President  Lincoln  often  consulted  him  and  sent 
him  to  Europe,  during  the  Civil  War.  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  whose  mission 
was  to  put  the  cause  the  Washington  Government  was  fighting  for  in  its  proper  light. 
Weed  was  the  founder  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  a  powerful  organ  of  the  Whig  party. 
Mr.- Weed  was  born  in  New  York  in  1797,  and  died  in  1884.  (154) 


JOSEPH  WHEELER,  who  won  the  title  of  '■Fighting  Joe"  in  the  Civil  War,  left  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  1898,  after  war  had  been  declared  by  Spain,  to  take  part  in  the  Santiago 
campaign  in  Cuba.  The  gallant  and  fearless  ex-Confederate  commanded  the  cavalry- 
division  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  island  and  distinguished  himself  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
He  had  to  be  carried  to  the  firing  line,  being  too  ill  to  walk.  General  Wheeler  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  Alabama  eight  times.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army,  after  fighting  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  retired  in  September,  igoo.  He  was  born 
in  Georgia  in  1836,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  South.  He  has  been  under 
&re  nearly  a  thousand  times.  (i55) 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  appointed  in  1897, 
has  a  fine  record  as  an  educator,  diplomat,  statesman  and  author.  He  was  an  attache  of 
the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  young,  and  later  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  history  and  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Professor  White 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cornell  University,  and  its  first  President,  resigning  in  1885. 
Meantime,  he  had  been  Minister  to  Germany  and  Special  Commissioner  to  San  Domingo. 
He  has  been  Minister  to  Russia,  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission,  and  in  1899 
attended  the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague.     He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832.       (156) 


WALTER— "WALT"— WHITMAN,  the  "Good  Gray  Poet,"  had  a  love  for  humanity 
and  nature  which  was  ever  abiding.  Whitman  learned  the  printer's  trade,  taught  school, 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  from  1862  until  1865,  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals  and  at  the  front.  Whitman  was  a  poet  of  broad  sensibilities,  humanitarian 
impulses  and  boundless  affection,  but  many  deprecated  his  realism.  Whitman  loved  to 
wander  in  the  woods  and  fields,  delighting  in  everything,  finally  embalming  his  joyousness 
in  verse.  Among  his  productions,  "Leaves  of  Grass"  is  the  most  familiar.  He  was  born  on 
Long  Island  in   1819,   and   died   in   1892.  (i57) 


ELI  WHITNEY  was  a  Yankee  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind.  He  went  to  Georgia  to 
teach  school,  and  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  was  the  slowness  with  which 
cotton  was  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  negroes.  Whitney  set  about  making  a  machine 
to  perform  that  labor,  and  it  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  rose 
from  8,000,000  pounds  in  1800  to  eight  or  nine  million  bales  in  1900.  By  means  of  this 
invention  a  man  with  the  machine  could  do  in  six  days  what  the  same  man,  with  his  hands, 
needed  three  months  to  finish.  Whitney  was  the  man  who  did  more  to  enrich  the  South 
than  any  native  of  that  section   of  the  country.  (158) 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER,  who  is  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  "Quaket 
Poet,"  was  also  an  educator,  a  reformer  and  a  journalist.  He  was  reared  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  his  parents  clinging  to  the  tenets 
of  their  sect  without  questioning  their  adaptability  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  first  volume  of  verse  he  gave  to  the  public  was  published  in  1831 — 
"Legends  of  New  England" — and  from  that  period  his  muse  was  not  idle.  There  was  a 
characteristic  tenderness  in  Whittier's  poetry  which  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1807,  and  died  in  1892.  (iS9) 


FRANCES  E.  WIELARD,  known  the  world  over  in  connection  with  temperance 
work,  was  President  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  United 
States  nearly  twenty  years.  She  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  University,  was  first 
professor  of  natural  science  and  afterwards  occupied  the  chair  of  aesthetics  there;  became 
principal  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  College;  studied  in  Europe  two  years,  and  in  1874  identi- 
fied herself  wholly  with  the  temperance  movement.  She  was  founder  and  President  of  the 
World's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  author  of  several  books  and  a  public  platform 
and  pulpit  speaker  of  much  force.  She  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  died  in  1898,  aged 
fifty-nine.  (160) 
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